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Where Gut rins rowin to the leat 
By many a flower and ipreading tree, 
There liret the lad, the lad for me. 
He is a gaUant weaver* 

BURXS. 

BsNFBBWfiHiRB 18 a Small county^ ntnated on the 

■ aoath bank of the Clvde below Glaa^w^ and adjoining 

on the other side to the northern limit of Ayrshire. It 

may be described as being, in common with the Nether 

Ward of Clydesdale, little else than a sort of ** poflle or 

pendicle" to the great manufacturing Capital of the 

West. Its coast is lined with sea-ports^ and its interior 

studded with towns« all alike subservient to the con- 

▼eniency and the service of Glasgow. There is no room 

here for the contemplative speculations of the poet and 

the antiquary. The visitant of the district must either 

take some interest in shipping, or spinning, or weaving ; 

or he must get out of the wav as h&t as he can, and 

flee to the^nsi ve solitudes of tne Southern Vales. The 

very beauties of nature are here put out of sight or 

disguised; if there be a cataract, it is employed in 

driving a mill ; if a lake, its sweets are lavished upon a 

Ueachfield 
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6 PAISLEY. 

The town of Paislevi thoodi not the oonnty-town^ is 
by h,T the most remarkable object in Renfrewshire. It 
is the fourth town in Scotland in point of population, 
—being inferior only to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen. It lies upon a plain, watered by the White 
Cart, seven miles westward horn Glasgow ; and, as the 
houses are in general not yery tall, it covers a vast space 
of ground. 

Faisley, like Glasgow, owes its first existence to a 
religious establishment. It was originaUy only the 
hamlet gathered around the abbey founded here, in 
1164, by Walter Stewart, the ancestor of the royal 
£Eimily of Scotland ; nor did it assume any appearance 
of importance till so late as the end of the last cen- 
tury. 

The manufactures of Paisley, the chief part of which 
have always been connected with the loom, form the 

ndpal object of curiosity in the history of the town, 
rould appear, that soon after the Umon, fobrics of 
different sorts were produced in Paisley at a cheap rate. 
The inhabitants seem to have followed up very rapidly 
every new manufacture introduced at CRasgow. The 
persons who chiefly settled here as manufacturers or 
dealers, consisted in general, of a set of men who, at one 
time, were extremely numerous and useful, both in 
Scotland and Englana. These were pedlars, otherwise 
cedled packmen, who traveUed about tne country to sup* 
ply the inhabitants with such commodities as could not 
De produced by domestic manufacture. The object of 
every packman's ambition was, to become ultimately a 
aettlea shopkeeper or merchant,— to set up his ell-wand 
of rest in some comfortable town ; and many of them, 
before the dose of their lives, have appeared in the first 
rank of Scottish merchants, in Glasgow and every other 
dty. It frequently happened, however, from their uni- 
versal eagerness to fix themselves in a settled residence, 
that they made the attempt with too small a capital to 
give them a prospect of success in the greater towns ; 
and hence they were under the necessity of Settling in 
inferior situations. Paisley offered itself as an advan- 
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PAISLEY MANUFACTUEKES. 7 

tegeons positioii« second enly to Glaseow; and men ex- 
perienced in tke kind of goods for which a demand ex- 
isted thronghoQt the coantry^ were well qualified for 
directii^ the operations o# manufiEictjnrers in a town. 

It often hajppens that in a partieiuar town some one 
asrt of manufluBture creatly predominates. As soon as 
one or two individaaSi sro observed to attain opulence 
bf meoaa of it, the whole of thdr neighbours rush into 
w cnent of prosperi^ $ and, aceormngly, in looking 
bM^ to the history of tnis or any other mannfacturing 
SswrUj it will be found that at particular periods ono 
or two branches of business have predommated over 
every other. At first. Paisley was celebrated for coaroe 
diequeied linen cloth> afterwards for chequered linen 
handkerchiefs. These were suceoeded by fiibrics of a 
Mghter and more fanciful kind ; and so forth. Anotiier 
nanuftctnre was also of great importance during a con- 
siderabie period in Paisl^, and the person who intro- 
duced it luul previously been brought into notice by the 
superstition of ike times. In the year 1697^ Christian 
Shaw, a flirl of eleven years of age, dau|^ter to the 
kurd of Augarran, having had a quarrel with a maid- 
servant, pretended to be bewitched by her, and forth- 
with b^^m, according to the common practice in such 
cases, to vomit all manner of trash, to be blind and 
deaf on occasion, to feU into convulsions, and to talk a 
world of nonsense, which the hearers received as the 
qnintescence of afflictedpiety • By d^ees a great many 
persons were implicated in the guilt of the maid-ser- 
nuit and no fewer than twenty were condemned, of 
whom five suffered death on the Gallow Green of 
Paisley, while one man strai^led himself in prison, or, 
as the report went, was strangled by the devil, " lest," 
says Crawford sanicionsly, in his History of Renfrew- 
smre, '' he should make a confession to the detriment 
of the sesvice."* The young lady whose petulance oc- 
cssioned this infamous transaction, afterwards acquired 
a remarkable dexterity in spinning fine yam. Her 

* The ipot when the horrible incremation of the five witches 
took place, ii now cohered hy the huUdings called Oeoige Street. 
Renfrewshire. 



8 PAISLEY MANUFACTURERS. 

first attempts at this process were necessarily on a 
small scale. She executed every part of the procesa 
with her own himds^ bleaching her materials on a large 
slate placed in one of the windows of the house. She 
succeeded so well^ however, in these essays, as to have 
sufficient encouragement to go on^ and to take the as- 
sistance of her younger sisters and neighbours. The 
then Lady Blantyre carried a parcel of her thread to 
Bath, ana disposed of it advantageously to some manu- 
fiicturers of lace ; and this was probably the first thread 
made in Scotland that had passed the Tweed. The 
business was afterwards facilitated and extended by 
means of a relation who had acquired some secret as 
to the process in Holland. After setting the whole 
neighbourhood agog upon the subject, and founding one 
of the most important and extensive manufactures hi« 
therto known in Scotland, Miss Shaw became the wife 
of the minister of Kilmaurs, and, it is to be.hoped,. ex- 
piated by a long life of usefulness the dreadful mdiscre* 
tion of her youth. 

The manufacture of silk gauze was introduced into 
Paisley about the year 176O by Mr M'Kerral, of Hill* 
house, in Ayrshire. After various counteractions, to 
which all new inventions or experiments are exposed, 
this gentleman completely established a manufactory 
in imitation of those of Spittalfields. Originally^ the 
pattern and designs of all mncy works, modes, and fa- 
shions, were composed at Paris, and issued out with an 
absolute authority all over Europe. But the Paisley 
manufacturers established draftsmen of their own ; and 
the patterns, when executed, were sent to London and 
Paris for approbation. By these means, the inventive 
principle of modes and fashions, at least in respect of 
gause, was transferred from Paris to Paisley. The 
consequence was, that nice and curious fabrics were 
devised, and sucli a vast variety of elegant and richly 
ornamented gauze was issued from this place as outdid 
every thing of the kind that had formerly appeared. 
Spittalfields was obliged to relinquish the manufacture ; 
companies came down from London to carry it on at 

Renfrewshire* 



PAISLEY PEOPLE. 9 

PudeT, wbere it proapered and mcreaaed, it is bcliev€d» 
beyond any mananicture which any town in Scotland 
can boast of. Indeed it not only became the great dis-i 
tingniahing mann&ctnre of this town, but it filled the 
coantry roand to the distance of twenty miles.* 

The mann&ctures which now mostly prevail in Pais* 
ley are indicated in a very singular manner by the ex* 
temals of the town. A great number of the stress are 
named from these manufactures^ as Cause Street, 
lltfettd Street, Cambric Street, &c — a thing whidi 
nerer fidls to surprise and amuse strangers. 

The artisans of Paisley are said to be a somewhat 
more refined and virtuous race than those of other large 
manu&ctnring towns, and even to have in general con* 
siderable pretensions to literature. Their taste for the 
belles lettres, such as it is, may have received sonie 
excitement from the success of their townsman Tanna* 
hfll, whose songs have attained considerable ponularity. 
Whatever may be the merits of the men of the humbler 
order, a stranger is disposed to allow yerj little praise 
to the women, who are a race of slatterns, possessing 
not the slightest share of the taste for dress and domes- 
tie management, which forms so conspicuous a charae* 
teristic of the gentler box. The women of the lowtf 
orders in Paisley all walk abroad, with their persons 
enveloped in abominable grey cloaks, similar to those 
used by b^gars in the rest of Scotland ; having at 
the same time their heads shrouded by the hoods 
attached to these offensive vestments, so that little 
of them is ever seen but the points of their noses. 
This of course tends to encourage great internal slo* 
venlinen of attire. Their inaptitude to household 

* It was at length to pravslent, that the wearen of Paiiley 
bad a ball, which all their wires, daughters, and sweetheartt, 
attended in costly drcMes of gauze, such as the best ladies of 
London could scarcely have sported ; which circumstance, bar- 
Jug happened juet before one of those great depressions of trade 
w&ch Mmetimes befoU the town, bacune a sort of melancholy 
epoch ; aad it is even yet referred to as a case of extravagant 
pcide punished by on infliction fima the hand of ProTidenoe. 
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10 PAISLEY ABBEY. 

afiain is more excnsaUe, as it unaroidably arises from 
dieir being engrossed, from thdr earliest years, bj ac- 
tive exertions in the cotton-mill. It is, however, to be 
lamented, as it occasions a sfaamefnl degree of prolosion, 
or, to nse a more ezpressiTe native {ihrase, wastry, and 
predndes the possibility of any provision being made in 
days of prosperity for those periods of depression which 
so often ovGOtake a manufacturing population. 

Paisley has been repeatedly mentioned in this work 
as the terminating northern point of the great Roman 
road which stretches from Carlisle through Dumfries* 
shire and Clydesdale. As might be expected, it was 
an important station for the troops of that illustrious 
people. Its ancient Roman name is supposed to have 
been Vanduaria. The remains of this camp or station 
are yet visible to the south-west of the town. 

But by far the most interesting monument of anti- 
quity of which Paisley can boast, is, beyond question, ita 
Abbey Church, of which the chancel still remains entire, 
along with the window of the northern transept. Coo- 
verted into a parish church, this building, wiUi its dou- 
ble tier of l<^y wlndovra, is still a magnilcent and most 
impressive object. Attached to its south side, a small 
chapel is shown, containing a tomb surmounted by a 
recumbent female figure, which is usually termed Ctueem 
Blearie's Toinb. The personage referred to by the 
popular Renfrewshire epithet of Queen Blearie, is ge- 
nerally understood to have been Marjory, daughter of 
Robert Bruce, the wife of Walter Stewart, founder of 
this abbey, and mother by him of Robert the Second, 
first of tne Stewart sovereigns. This lady is said by 
tradition, to have died of a ful from her horse at a place 
near Paisley termed Queen Blearie's Cross. Being 
then pr^nant, her child was brought into the world by 
the Caesarean operation; and traoition affirms that it 
was an unlucky cut from the knife of the surgeon 
on this occasion, which caused that imperfection in 
the sovereign's eye- sight which was expressed by the 
epithet King Blearie. That Dame Marjory should 
have been posthumously named from a personal pecu- 
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PAI8LET ABBEY. 11 

Ikrity of her •on, seems straoge, though by no meant 
imponible ; and Lord Hailes and some other antiquaries 
have expressed great doubts respecting the name and 
quality of the person here so splendidly entombed. The 
chapel, though little> is extremely lofty, and possesses 
a remarkably fine echo. 

The dingy iron-grey hue of these venerable edifices, 
and of the ancient part of the town which surrounds 
them, is such as to justify Sir Walter Scott's finely 
picturesque line, referring to Claud Hamilton, the last 
abbot and first temporal superior— 

Grtjf Pauley*! bsoghty lord wii he. 

After passing from the hands of that person, the abbey 
and its lan& became the property of the Dundonald 
fiunily : and a fine dingy om mansion near the church, 
now ooco|Med by the common people, is pointed out as 
having been the town^house of that race of proprietors.* 
The whole was finally bought back about sixty years 
ago, by the Earl of Abercom, representative of the 
original family. 

Nothing could testify so strongly to the early import- 
ance and wealth of this religious foundation, as the 
remains of a splendid wall which one of the abbots built 
in the fifteenth century around the abbey park. This 
wall was altogether composed of fine square polished 
stones, and extended about four miles. In the portion 
which still remains, there is a stone with the following 
inscription: 

Th&f csDit the abbot Oeoige of Shaw 
Abont my abbey gart mak thia wa*; 
An thofosand four hundred yeir 
Eighty-four, the date, but weir. 

* Thu houee is included in the list of the Earl of Dundonald*s 
seats, attached to an article referring to his title in Salnum*s 
Peemge, (1767.) Paisley contained at one time the town-man- 
•ioDs of senrend other respectable families eonneoM with the 
eoonty. 

Renfrewshire. 



12 PAISLEY. 

Pniy for his lalvation 

That laid thU nobiU foundation. 

It is probable that the park wall of Paisley was at one 
period the prindpal wonder of an artificial nature in 
this district of Scotland. If the splendours of the 
abbey required any further proofs it would be amply 
afforded by the curious document appended below.* 

Paisley, not having acquired sufficient importance 
before Uie Union to be maae a royal burgh, has no vote 
for a member of Parliament, while the little hamlets of 
Renfrew and Rutherglen, in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, possess that envied privilege. This, at first sights 
and to the people of Paisley, appears to the last degree 
unjust and improper. Yet, when it is considered that 
burgh politics have been die cause of these hamlets 
continuing in their aboriginal condition, while all was 
prospering around them, Paisley seems rather to have 
reason to congratulate itself upon being unencumbered 
by the miserable, contemptible, abominable, execrable 

* Extract from <<ane Select Addicione of Scots Chroniclis and 
Beidis,** — ^printed by the Bannatyne Club. *^ The yer of God 
Bf.GCCG.LIX. ^'the penult day of June, deoesrit at Paaley 
Thomas Jarvas, Abbot of Pasley, the quhilk was ane rig^t gud 
man, and helpl^ to the place, <Mf ony that ever was. For he did 
mony notable thinges, and held ane noble house, and was aye 
Weill purvait. He fand the place out of all gude rewle, and 
destitut of loving, and all the kirkis in lordis handis, and the 
kirk unbiggit, the body of the kirk fra the bricht stair up, and 
pat on the ruf. He biggit it and thekit with sclaitt, and riggit it 
with stane, and biggit ane great portion of the stcqpell, and ane 
statlie yett-house, and brod&t hame mony gude jowellls and 
daithis of gold, silver, and silk, and mony gud bukis, and maid 
staitlie staUu, and glassynit mekill of all the kirk, and brocht 
hame the staitliest tabeniakle that was in all Scotland, and the 
maist coetlie. And shortlie he brocht all the place to freedom, 
and fra nocht to ane micfatie place, and left it out of all kind of 
det, and at all freedome till dispone as thai Jykit, and left ane 
of the best myteiis that was in Scotland, and chandellaris of 
silver, and ane lettren of brass, with mony other gud joweUes.^ 
p,56. 
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ELDEBSLIE. 13 

qrstem of mental prostitution and debasement widek 
htm had such a notoriously evil effect upon its next-door 
neidiboars, as upon the greater part of the elder towns 
of Scotland. 

Kilfoarchan, a little village, fire miles west from 
Paisley, is worthy of notice, on account of its superiorsj 
the Sempilla of Beltrees, a family in which poetical 
talent was long hereditary. Sir James Sempul, am- 
bassador to England in 1599, wrote *' the radcmau 
and.the Priest,** a satire of some merit His son, Ro« 
hert SempiU, was the author of *^ the Life and Death 
of the Piper of Kilbarchan," a poem which has enjoyed 
its full share of celebrity, though now valuable merely 
as being the first of that popular race of hobbling de- 
nes in which Scottish poets have taken such great de- 
ught, and which Burns carried to a state of perfection. 
IranciB, the son of this poet, a zealous partisan of the 
Stuart family, exercised the poetical talent of his own 
in paneffyrics on James VII, addresses on the births of 
his children, and satires aimed at the Whigs. If these 
have little merit, his " Banishment of Poverty," and 
his well-known songs entitled ^' Maggie Lauther," and 
" She rose and loot me in," display no mean poetical 
genius. Perha^ there never was another instance of 
genius of any kmd continuing throughout three succes- 
sive venerations of a fiimily. It may be mentioned 
that &e mndson of the last-mentioned, Robert Sempill, 
who died in 1787, in the 103d year of his ace, remem- 
bered having seen the witches burnt on uie Gallow 
Green of Paisley in the year 1697' 

With that taste for pc^ular antiquities which is now 
iosensiblv creeping upon people in authority, a statue 
of Habbie Simpson, the piper above-mentioned, copied 
from an (mmm picture, has lately been affixed to the 
steeple of the church of KiUbarchan. 

Elderslie, the paternal seat of William Wallace, and 
where he is sninpoBed to have been bom, lies three miles 
to the westward of Paisley. The castle appears to be 
(^ later erection than the era of the hero /but the tree 
whose branches concealed him on one momentous occa- 
Renfrewshire, 



14 CROOX8TOH. 

sion from the English^ yet survives^ near th6 way-tide^ 
at a tlmrt distance from tke houM. 
. There are many populous villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Paisley^ whicb^ being only inhabited by weavers 
or persons attadied to ootton-^mills, seem to require no 
imuvidoal notice. 

By fat the most interesting object of an antiqnariaa 
^diaracter in the neighbourhood of PaiBley> or indeed in 
Renfrewshire, is Grookston Castle, the ruins of whidi 
are still to be seen on an eminence, about half-way be- 
tween Paisley and Gdasgow^ overhanging the aonth 
bankiof the White Cart. The connexion Si Crookstsn 
Castle with the life of Queen Mary, gives it a melan- 
eholy, bat high and exquisite interest. The Queen 
had resided hm when receiving the addressea of Dam« 
ley, a period certainly among the most happy in her 
singularly, varied life; and she is. said to have been 
again at Crookston when her last effort to regain her 
Mithority in Scotland proved unsuccessful on the field 
of Langside. The site of a yew-tree is pointed out 
in what has once been a garden around the castle, un- 
der whose iU-ontaxed branches she sat with her lover- 
husband, before the malignityof hate and the virulence 
ef political and reb'gious. rancour had cast their death- 
shade over her days. The spot is often, visited, and is 
well worth visiting ; and fio^gments of that iliustrions 
tree are handed about the countiy as sacred and inva- 
luable relics. 

Crookston, from its eldfiated atuakien, commands an 
extensive prospect in every direction. At the bottom 
of the gentle eminence, '< Cart rins rowin to the sea," 
with a gentle rushing sound which adds te the impoai^g 
solemnity and melandioly of the ruin* All around the 
castle there is a moat ana rampart ; the former yet con- 
taining water, and the latter not altogether demolished 
The castle, however, is greatly dilapidated ; insomuch 
that one or two bushes spring from tne rubbish-covered 
floor of the hall, with the appearance of having been long 
domesticated there. 

Renfrewshire, 



GEB£NOCK. 15 

Tlie fieid of Lan^de lies in the parisk of Calhctrt ; 
it is an eminence^ ndiur gently from the nei^ibourhood 
of liie Gorfaab, and defining more rapidlv on the ^de 
next to Pairiej. On the sammlt there is a small dr« 
tmlar eamp^ snpposed to be of very early icaouAM, 
thoDgfa inowreeuy and vn^arly denominated Qaeen 
Mary's Camp. Murray the R^ent, having drawn kis 
faroes from Giasgoiv^ made a staM hm^ to intercept the 
Qaeen in her progress to Dunbarton; when^ a skirmish 
ensuing, her party was routed, with considerable slangk* 
ter. A place is yet pointed out, upon an opposite emi- 
nenoe> fallv in tne view of the fiela now described, and 
near the old castle of Cathcartj where Mary stood till 
the afiair was decided. A hawthorn bosh, commoBly 
known by the name of Queen Mary's Thom^-^ftr h» 
name has been reverentially attached to«very local ob- 
ject die ever touched or looked upcm— markm out the 
spot, tin it decayed through age ; after which another 
was planted in its place, to preserve the memory of these 
drcumstances.* 

Renfrew, Ihe cooiity*town, is situated near the river 
Clyde. L&e Gideon's fleece, which was dry while idl 
around were wet, this town, through the influence of 
haqgbi politics, as already mentioBea, odiibits arid ste« 
zility and destitution in the midst of a perfect inunda- 
tion of wealth. It is only oceuped by a flew weavers, who 
receive their CToployment from the less privileged but 
more enterprising towns in the neighbourhood. 

Port-Gla^w, a few miles further down the Clyde, is 
a port subsOTient to the use of the merchants of Glas- 
gow. 

Greenockj about three miles further down the river. 



* The country people show an eminence near Catbcart Caetle, 
Cilled the Coart Knowe, where diey say, Queen Mary held a 
eemidl before the battle. They add, that, after the fatal engage- 
ment she dispatched parties of her female attendants in differ- 
ent diieetions, in order to distrut the pursoit which she appre- 
hended. 
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16 GOUBOCK. 

majr be termed the Liverpool of Scotland. Being oon- 
▼enient in pcnnt of situation^ and unrestrained hj the 
palsying influence of a town-council, it has become, 
since the rise of commerce in this country, the princi- 
pal port for all transactions with America. It lias also 
derived considerable advantage from its propinquity to 
the West Highlands, the overplus population of which 
has lonff been in the habit of pourinff itself through this 
channel into the unoccupied wilds of the Western Con- 
tinent. 

The wealth resulting from successful commerce has 
caused Greenock to assume of late years a very fine ap- 
pearance. The principal square and street are in ge- 
neral well built, while the extremities of the town, 
where new buildings most abound, are of course much 
more splendid. The Customrhouse, which is the finest 
public building, would do honour to any city in the 
world, for the pure and beautiful style of Gredaa ar- 
chitecture in which it is built, as well as for the excel- 
lence of its materials. There is also an inn or tontine, 
a very fine building, a little eastward from the square 
which forms the centre of the town. It is a memorable 
proof of the opulence of the inhabitants, that the sub- 
scription for this building was filled up, in the brief 
space of two days, to the amount of L. 10,000. 

One of the most remarkable features of Greenock, 
next to its opulence and enterprise, is the number of 
Highlanders observable to be mingled with its abori- 
ginal population. In walking the streets a stranger is 
Burprisea at the number of northern names whidi he 
sees upon the shops, and the fre<]^uency with which a 
rough blast of Gaelic rushes past his ear. This is ow- 
ing to the proximity of the Argyle district, whose blue 
hills are to be seen from the shore, rising in all their 
grandeur beneath the sun-set splendour of the western 
sky. 

Gourock, a considerable village and sea-port, is situ- 
ated three miles below Greenock, and is chiefly worthy 
of notice here, on account of the loss of the Comet 
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Steam Yacht, whidi tookplace la its vicmity, on the 
lOth of October 1825. There is a huge stone at one 
end of the Yillage of Grourock, where a saint of the 
name of Kempodc formerl j kept a shop for the sale of 
winds to sailiM's. At this place the modem nayiga- 
tors of the Clyde leave their mistresses, when bound on 
distant voyages. 
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Of all the pakoes so fair. 

Built for the royal dwelling', 
In Scotland, far beyond compare 

Linlithgow is *>*calH«g ; 
And in its park, in jorial June, 
How sweet the merry linnet*B tmie, 

How blythe the blackbird's lay I 
The wild buck beHa from ferny brake, 
The ooot dives merry on the lake,— 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 

To see a scene so gay. 

8ia WALTEK 8COTT. 



This is the western division of that extensive and fer- 
tile district, which, extending along the whole southern 
shore of the Frith of Forth, goes by the ancient and 
8tiU popular name of Lothian. Linlithgowshire is the 
smallest, and in every respect least important of the 
three divisions of Lotfiian, from the rest of which it is 
distinguished by the epithet West Lothian. Only nine* 
teen miles in extent at its utmost length, and not more 
than seven in breadth at a mean admeasurement, the 
county lies in the shape of an irregular triangle, bound- 
ed on the north by the Frith of Forth, on the west by 
Stirlingshire, on the south by the counties of Peebles 
and Lanark, and on the east by its adjunct Mid- Lothian. 
As the territorv ascends from the shore of the Forth to- 
wards the soutn and south-west, where its hish grounds 
look down upon the vale of Clyde, the whole has a 
northerly exposure. Though interspersed with a good 
many high grounds, it is a generally fertile and well- 
cultivated county. A great number of its ascents, es- 
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pedalty tiiote npon the cout, are pknted wiiii trees end 
■ImUierieft* from the midst of mddi the seats of the 
Bsbiiifr^ and gentry of the oouaty peep ont ; and a great 
part et the ooant^ commaads tlie debghtfiil prospect of 
the Frith, with its shipping, as well as tluB opposite 
4»ia8tof flfs. 

Thou^ Ludil^gowshire possesses a great variety «f 
beantifid scenery, and is by no jneaas cfeficieait in thsft 
species of wealth which lies nnder the sorfiioe, it is not 
remarkiMe lor nstoffal ciniosiSies ; ud I shall theve- 
£nre pass over any-notiee of such, in older to hate moce 
TDom for tiie artificial objects that render it reaily r^ 
awkabki, and eo viiiose acconnt alone it hasa durnoe 
of being traversed by strang^s. Among these the towti 
ef 

I.iKi.TrHC|ow desexves a conspieiioae place. I^is 
deb^tlnl and moBt eodie q>eciinen of the old Scottish 
royal burgh Hes in a hoilow ahmg the borders ef a lake 
asvronnded on ail sides by hills, abont sixteen asiles 
weat from Edinbnigh, and thirty east from GlasMivr. 
To any one possessed of a taste mr the history sod an* 
tiqmties of Scotland, or who may entertain romantic 
notiofns regarding both, I could recommend no higher, 
treat l3lan that which is to be gained by a lenarely in- 

r^on of Linlithgow. Its ruined palace, its entire 
dhnrch, its erotesque well, and no less than all, its 
deU^tfal old*&shioned self, are objects upon which I 
could write Wumes, and upon which yery good irolumes 
mi^t be written. I must, in the mean time, content 
mpelf with a very brief and inadequate notice of all its 
remarkables* 

Linlithgow consists in a single long street, lying from 
east to west, and from which diverge a number of lanes, 
with a row of gardens on both the north and south sides 
of die town; the former interspersed with tanneries. 
The street towards ^e east and west is tolorably broad 
and airy ; but it is contracted about the middle, with the 
exception of a square, space which there lies upon the 
north side; in the centre of which stands the Weil, 
iiieked by the Tanm^kouse, bebhid whidi is the Church, 
lAdkian. 
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and beUnd which again standsy upon an eminence, the 
Palace ;'-^9l series m buildings thus ranged in a line at 
right angles with that of the street, and projecting but 
into the Lake^ by which the town is bounded on the 
north side. The' town was never walled with a view to 
defence, though enclosed on its open side with a bound- 
ary of that sort called the Dykes, The houses of which 
the main street is composed are, in eeneral, tall, dark, 
dido&i^iened, and decayed; somevniat like the old 
fabrics which comnose the Canengate of Edinbur^. 
As in the case of taat celebrated purlieu^ many of the 
houses of Linlithgow formerly belonged to the nobility 
attending the court ; and, as such, present a curious pie^- 
ture of the simplicity of former times, as well as a me- 
lancholy delineation of the tendency of all things to de- 
cay. Much, however, as we admire Linlithgow, the 
fact cannot be. disguised, that of late years, not a few 
of these interesting old edifices have been pludced 
from their situations, to make way for common-place 
handsome edifices of a modem cast,— -like good old teeth 
replaced in the human gums by round unnatural things 
of yellow bone,- ->and that, amongst the most appalling 
, instances of such Gothicism, is to be reckoned the re- 
newal, some years ago, of the house from which the Re- 
gent Murray was shot. 

Linlithgow must be considered a place of the utmost 
antiquity. \^ithout laying any stress upon the impro- 
bable supposition that it was the Roman lAitdum, it 
appears at least evident, from a charter of David I, that, 
early in the twelfth century, it was one of the principal 
burghs of the kingdom. The existence, at this period, 
of its present magnificent and extensive church, (now 
as large again as is required,) also shows the importance 
of the place. Having become a royal seat about the 
time of the accession of the House of Stewart, it flou- 
rished exceedingly during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; possessing, though an inland town, a great 
trade, which it carried on by means of its sea^port at 
Borrowstounness. After the fatal l603, it declined in 
importance, and, but for the introduction or improve- 
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meat of the maau&diixe mi leatber by ilie soldiers of 
Oliver Cromwell^ must have been by this tioM ledoced 
to a mqoh lower state of degradatioii and decay than it 
even now exhibits. 

At a tinae like the present, when almost the whole 
of Saodand has assumed a commercial aspect, when oot* 
ton-miUs have usurped the place of old castles, and tiie 
Naiads are everv where unhoused by means of mill-dams, 
and the Dryaib by the axe ; at a time when Stirlmg 
Castle ie found to have been smoothed, burnished, and 
ppe^dayed down into a barrack, and almost all other 
aeenee calculated to awaken romantic associations in 
the mind of a Scotsman^ have suiEered similar alteratiaa 
or destruction ; it is truly deBgktfhl to know that Lin* 
litfaflow still exists in something like a primitive state ; 
at Jeasty with little or no dumge in its ^ypearanee 
firam what it was during ^'Scotfiuid's independence/' 
except such change akme as the geoUe influence of time 
lias wrought. 

A thousand things might be said to reoonunend it as 
the object of a tour; but, the pusnose of this work be- 
ing dcecriptive, not disqwisitive, 1 shall endeawur rather 
to prove lis merits, by the following notices, which the 
reader will distinguish as not the least elaborate in the 
book. 

' The prime ob|ect of attraction in Linlithgow is nn- 
doohtemy'the Palace. This vast and moot imfiresaive 
min staMa upon the bank of a promontory projecting 
into the lake, and is apprsaohed by a lane leacnng up 
an aeoeBt £rom the square already mentioned. It is a 
quadfUBgular edifice covering upwards of an acre of 
gcaand, and is entered by an arch-way through the 
south side. 

At the head of the lane stands a fortified gate-ivay, 
giving -admission to the exterior court, which, besides 
the Palace, includea also the Church. This gate-way 
ia ianked by two strong turrets, with shot«holesi)elow, 
sad battlements above. Over the entry are four frames 
of jBtane^ which formerly contained the four orders of 
koMhthoiMl borne by King James V; the Qarier which 
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he' hod reoeiwi firom Haniy VIII, iiie Gaidm ^Ueee, 
gb«a tofainiiby'the EauMMTof Germaay, SiMwkmel, 
the ffit of the King of Franoe, and- 8i Andrew, initio 
tuted by himself, and of which he was the aovweiga. 
Only two of the scnlptHres now remaiiL in the finane* 
work, and from theae the fignies are almaat oompietelf 
cUkerated. 

The €9terior of the Ptdaee k more rude and maaaive 
hveppearaiieey than, might be expected firanr an ediiee 
whicby in ether leapecta, is or haa been ao splendid. 
Badthia is aceonnttd far by Cha view' to defeape with 
which the whole waaconstitfeted. One reault of thia 
H parti<mlarly iux[|;aiBly. A few windows above^ and 
aa- nanj sbta b^w,. giving air to the lower apart- 
anenta or .Toolts^ are all the apertares that open npton 
the onlode of the bnildingy escqitiag on tne^ aeoth 
front,- where the cfaapel has given oeeaaion to aevnni 
tall windawa, ali of which« however, are stituachioiaed 
over as closely as a monse-trap, and ao as fie look ▼evy' 
ilk . 

'Th^ettiryio ike miemaLanai has a plain af^eaxance, 
Aengh the aKh««way ia ingeniously groined, saui the eld 
eaken gate, faeaidea ita at^;|^ naiis, still retaiaa a firag« 
ment of the iron Soottiah tlustle whioh feimed the en« 
ginal ornament of the knocker. 

The mtenud. court ia the place where the arehiiec- 
tate of the Palace assumes its beat aspect* The weat» 
em or left aide ia the oldest, and that oppeaste to the 
entry the meat modem. Hie whole ia of fine amoetk 
atone, and the greater part ia. highly omanraEnted. At 
each comer, a tnnret-like turnpike stair aseenda to the 
top. No part of the edifice is now roofed, ner doea any- 
thing exist besides the bare walls. 

In the centre of the court lie, piled up, the mine of 
the Palace Well, an edifice said to have been originally 
very splendid, but which was destioyed by the Idng'a 
anay in 1746'. This once beautiful and ingenious work 
waa erected by James V, whose name is still point* 
ed out upon one of the stones. Near it was a deep 
trough for abaorbing the superfluous watery the veatigea 
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rf which i» yet ^Urtwmfcto j^pm ilmgrmmr\ Thvek 
^ tndUon ialinlitbgoir^ thaHh <m sevml oiMsiins^ fthk 
well has haeii eaoaed toflgirwithwineiaitaadof watev. 
ne hsi o€ theie wis tWTiaitcf Prinot Charlo» Stuarlir 
» 174^> to thk reridenee of hm nyal inoMton. The 
kdgr ihwi intvOBted with the keepkig ef the Pakoe> ea« 
1 his Royal Highness in a very sphiidid atyki|» 
*-' — the weU a-flewing with wme^ isTitea » 



nuntocr of the people of the town^ amoDff the rest (it it 
eeid) e baiUe ami hiafwaaily, tepactakeiel thait geiimme 
htTOage aad other daintiee anitable to ao j^osM aa oe- 

Xhe weet aide of the Pakce beisg the maet wamnM, 
we ahflM eeaBneaee with a descriptien. of it^ aad then 
pieeeed to the leat in order of seaicHfity. The lower 
iae of tibia portMm of the edifioe ia a range of ▼anlts, 
oauhur to tnese which are alwm tend at the bot« 
tsn of old fortified ntaiisi<»8 in Sootbuad. It is ther^ 
tee prebahle that this ia the tower or fort whieh fiorat'- 
ed the nndeua of the Palace. A fort was fixet hoilt 
r Edward I, daring the wars which thai DMMiarch 
i en far the aebjugatku of Sootfead. He inha- 
it in poraan a wliole winter. It waa taken in 
1S07» hy the SootGfa> in a very reaarlcaUe way. The 
Ragliah geri i i o n waa sappUea with hay by a matio of 
the aane of Binoingy who favoured the interest of 
Brace* Binning pr^msed to his sovereign to conceal 
aoaae anned meai among the hay in liis carts, and thus 
I— 'iiiiale them into the fortress. Bmee adapted the 
Mfect, end easily made himseif mealier of the caatlcw 
He r e wa rd e d Binning with some lands in the neich- 
bonrheed ; and the Binmngs of WtUyford, deaeenSed 
£rem that person, still bear in their armoxialceat a wain 
leaded with hay, with the motto '^Virtute doloqne*" 
The castle was i^^ in the hands of the English dor* 
jag the dreadful wars which Edward III carried on 
eome years afterwards for the restoration of the Balid 
djniBsty. It was burnt down in 1424, along with the 
aave ot the chnreh. 

It occins probable, notwithstanding its having been 

LaiAiam. 
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burat^ that this western aide of the quadrangle is pre- 
cisely the fort which Edward built and occupied^ and 
which experienced these vicissitudes of fortune. How- 
ever, laying aside tiAt sotBoe of kttarest/it'wfllnot fiedl 
to attract the attention of the visiter on another account* 
This is the quarter of the Palace where Queen Mary is 
said to have been bom. It is^ I believe, a remark of 
Grose, that all the rooms in which thib unf<wtunate 
Princess ever resided, are remarkable for their narrow 
dimensions; and it must be allowed that Borthwick, 
Lochieven, and even Holyrood, ahowexistiBg.prjsofs of 
the fact. One exception lies in favour of the apartment 
in whidi she was born. The hall and' b^-diamber 
which occupv the second flat of this portion of the Pa« 
lace, are both tolerably spacious, llie' peisoit who ex- 
hibits them asserts that Mary was bom m the hall ; but 
it seems more probable that that «vent occomd in the 
adjoining chamber. As it is impossible to decide the 
point, we shall describe both rooins. llie hall is an ob- 
long room, of about twenty feet by twelve. Its floor, 
being formed by the vaulted ceiling of the apartments 
below, has never been covered by wood, like the floors 
of modern apartments, but is paved with large square 
flags or bricks, after the fashion of the kitdiens'of the 
present day. It has thus an uncomfortable iaspect^ 
thoufffa a spacious fire-place at one extremity, iwiere 
a whole ox might easily be roasted, tends a good 
deal to obviate that impression. The rooi and win- 
dows are now gone» the floor is broken, and the 
dews of heaven descend upon the blackened fusd hag- 
gard walls. Altoeetheri «ipposing it to be the real 
apartment where the Queen first saw the light, it is 
impossible for the visiter' to conceive a scene better 
suited, in its desolation, for the birUi-place of one who, 
wherever she went, carried so much woe and mischance. 
The bed-chamber is a smaller apartment of a square 
form> entering from the hall by a door, and oocnpying 
precisely the north-west corner of the Palace. Like 
the hall, it has a very large fire-place. Tradition a^ 
firms that this room was never provided with «ny spe- 
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fan of grate^ bat that, when occnpied bj its royal ten- 
ant8> the fire was jast arranged upon the hearth, within 
the recess of the chimney ; a statement by no means im- 
pfobable, for, in some parts of Scotland, even at the pre«- 
sent day, the same fashion obtains in houses possessea by 
people of good condition.* The floor of this apartment 
aas been originally paved in the same uncomfortable fa<- 
mion with the hall ; but the whole pavement is now re- 
shored, and he who visits the birth-place of Mary, walks 
over the harsh and gritty surface of a series or rudely 
built yaolts. 

At one of the comers of the bed-chamber, there is a 
narrow stair descending into one of the vaults. The 
orifice of this sinuous passage has been originally closed 
by a trap- door ; but it is now half- choked up with rub* 
bish. The vault below is lighted from the outside of 
the Palace by a small slit in the wall. There is a tra* 
dition that this secret place afforded shelter to James 
III, on an occasion when he was in danger of assassina- 
timi from some of his rebellious subjects. A more in« 
conyenient or undignified situation for monarchy in dis« 
tress could scarcely be conceived. It is added, that dur- 
ing the three days s|)ent by the king in this retreat, an 
ancient court lady, either for love or lovalty, sat con- 
stantly above the trap- door, concealing the place by her 
wide-spreading skirts, and all the time affecting to be 
only employed in her ordinarv business of spinning from 
the rock. Tradition proceeds to state that another old 
woman— for the king seems to have found a sort of fel- 
low-feeling among old women — contrived to introduce 
food to his dungeon, through the slit already mention- 
ed, which can easily be reached by a person standing 
without the Palace. From this strange anecdote, if it 
be true, may be derived the curious fact that the Scot- 
tish court ladies of the fifteenth century, like the prin- 
\ of Homer's time, did not disdain to amuse them- 



* Th« aathor has seen such houiet in the remote district of 
Buchan. 
Loihian, 
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■<ttpi bj anploymenti which are now left to die hum^* 
Uer ordara.* 

Enteiing from the KiDg't Bed-chamber, it his Dre8B«« 
ing-room, a small but beautiful apartmeoEt, looking o«t 
upon the lake. The roof of this room is curiooslf 
groined; and at two several meeting-places of the 
groins are sculptures of the Unicom of the Scottish 
arms and* of the Black Bitch of those of Linlitiii^ow; 
The window is very fine, muUioned, and remarkabl* 
88 the only window of an ordinary sise, besides that of 
the adjoining bed-room and those of the diapel, thai 
opens upon the outside of the Palace. 

The turnpike stair at this comer of the qoadni^gla 
is terminated at top by a small pepperbox-looking tur» 
ret, whidi projects high above all the rest of the pakoe> 
and receives the popular name of Queen fiorgareSe 
Bower, This is not now easily accessible, on account 
of the ruinous state of the stair ; but it is described bv 
the ezhibitrix of the Palace aa seated all round witA 
stone, and as having once had a small round table of 
the same material in the centre. The occasion of tiie 
thing having received its name, is a fine circum* 
stance which seems to have been entirely overlooked in 

* The mode of Bpinning hinted at, is the old method alluded 
to in the humoroua song of the « Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow,** 
and which is now so entirely obsolete. The fair spinner held a 
rodk or distaff under her left arm, from which the spindle hung 
down towards the ground by the thread which she was employed 
in twisting. The spindle had a oast, which cauaed it to revefrve 
like a roastiag-jack ; and whenerer it reached to the ground, the 
spinner wound up the thread round it, and again sent it a-spin» 
ning. It was possible to work in this manner, and at Uie same 
dme walk about ; and the author remembers seeing an old wo- 
man, about a dozen years ago, walking through the streets of 
Edinburgh, exhibiting herself at work with the whole parapher^ 
BaBa* for the purpose of eliciting charity. It may be worth man* 
tionii^ that an old curious Ic^ndary and Bemi<-dramatic poeai^ 
preserved by tradition at Paisley, and printed in the ezoeUent 
4X}llection of ballads entitled «^ Ancient and Modem Minstrelsy,** 
by Mr Motherwell of that town, represents the Lady Dundonald 
of the time of the Civil Wars, employed at the rock as an ordi- 
nary and appropriate mode of spending her time. 

XAnlithgowMre, 



Ae kMlory of Scoduid. Hither, ny* tradldon, when 
the king set out for Flodden, the dncoosolAte Mumret^ 
after finding till roetfaods of dissuasion ineibctuitl, re- 
tired to weep orer the disaster, which she anticipated 
bnt conld not prerent. Alas, the tears shed by this 
Topil dame daring the whole sammer daj which she is 
aaid to have spent in her lamentations, were hot the 
mci^re nresage of floods, which the expeeted calamit j 
eTentualiy dreie from the eyes of her raiale subjects. 

The unfortunate king whose fool*herdihood or chi- 
vi^roue tempenunent occasioned this kng-remembered 
disaster, is said to hare been fonder of the pakce of 
Linlithgow than of any other of his reyal seatSb Purl 
of the edifice no doubt owed either ita erection or Im- 
proreraent to him. The easiem side, which is pecuU* 
arly magnificent and was formerly the liront of the Pa» 
lace,* is understood to have been at least begim by him, 
tfaoDgh perhaps fini4ied and ornamented by James V. 
The principal apartment in this division of the edifice, 
was the Parkameni HaU, a long and noble room^ with 
a beautifully ornamented chimney at one end. A ea<« 
Ue-wall having been some years ago thrown down oy 
l%htning, fell upon ^e floor, and forced its wa]^ even 
through the vaults upon which the floor was laid; so 
that the whole has now a peculiarly ruinous appear, 
anee. The hall has a range of windows on both sidesj 
a eonsideraUe way, however, above the floor. Between 
each of the apertures fonnerly stood a statue ; but the 
pedestals projecting from the walls, with here and there 
a hook whereon was hung a lamp to illuminate the fl- 
gore, are all that remains of these ornaments. On the 
side next the interior court, there runs a gallery appa« 
rently cat out of the wall, and (^ning upon the ball 
bdow at aU the pkoes where ther& are windows. Here 
a seam is shown Extending longitudinally through the 

* Linlithgow Palace was generally used aa a jointure-home for 
the Queens of Scotland. It is said that Mary of Guise, consort; 
of James V, and mother of Mary, on being first brought to it, 
dedarcd it a much more splendid house than any of the Royal 
Palaces of France. 

Letlnan, 
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wall« in which fmnerly moved a huse iron portcullis^ 
that could thus be depressed or raised, as the main en- 
try below required to be closed or opened. . 

The outside of this obsolete, but hj far the meet 
splendid entry, is flanked with niches, now occupied 
by wall-flowers and shrubs instead of statues. As the 
ffronnd is there considerably depessed, there seems to 
hare been a drawbridge extending from the door-waj 
to some piers and mounds at about the distance of twen- 
ty feet from the palace wall. The remains of an arenue 
M trees, which rormed the approach to the palace, are 
yet obscnrred sweeping round tne east end of the d&nvch 
towards the town. 

The other end of this splendid porch, which opens 
upon the interior court, under the Parliament Hall, is 
more magnificently ornamented than the above. It is 
surmounted by three fine niches, over which so many 
angels with spread wings are still permitted to soar, 
llie'inferior niches at the sides are said to have con- 
tained statues of two cardinals, friends of James V, 
who built this gate* way. The central one contained, 
till the banning of the last century, a fine statue, 
with the triple crown and full pontifictus, of Pope Ju- 
lius the Second, who, on account of James's withstand- 
ing the progress of the reformed religion, sent him a 
consecrated sword and helmet, the former of which stiU 
forms part of the Scottish Regalia. How such a statue 
should have survived the Reformation which the good 
pontifiT had so anxiously endeavoured to prevent, is per- 
fectly inexplicable : the cause and circumstances of its 
ultimate demolition happen to be bettcor known* 

For centuries after toe establishment of the presrat 
faith in Scotland, it was customary for its ministers to 
inveigh with unmitigated vehemence against the Roman 
Pontiff and his power ; symboliaing him under the name 
of Antichrist, and his power under that of the red dame 
who is represented in the Apocalypse as seated on seven 
hills. It was only at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, that these speculative topics ceased to engage the 
attention of the Scottish clergy*- succumbing, we be- 
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hete, to another anbjeet whieh then cftme to engron 
their mlnd«, the sdety of '* the Altar and the Throne." 
" Dear me I" said an old wife one dav to her minister, 
aone time after this reyolution, '' wnat's oorae> air, of 
Uie AhhU ChrittU that ye ufe't to be ave prayin for hmg 
syne — ^ia she dead^ or ia she better? * On the other 
iMuid, tradition represents a minister, a$ a time anteee* 
dent to thiBj^ as mqoaitly opening up his afifcernoon'a 
disooorse with a ▼dbemcnt exohimation» ''Come, my 
fiiettda; let ua hane anefher wap at the red leddy T 1% 
so happened, aft the time ^ecified in the preceding pa« 
n^grapo, that the minister of Linlithgow waa one Son* 
day more riolent than usual in hi^ declamationa against 
the Pope, and oondnded a loog harangue by most ear* 
neatly praTing for his downfall. T£b ferronr of the 
good man had a meet nnespeeteded^t. A blacksmith, 
quite ignorant enough to oe sealous, suddenly started 
up, mahed firom the church, and, prscuring a laider and 
his goodly forehammer, proeeeded to throw down and 
demotiah what he conceived to be the object of the di« 
vine's ioiprecations. The work of destrnctien took a 
full quarter of an hoar, af^er whieh he osme back to hn 
seat in the church, and, in a transport of pride and sa« 
tisfiMtion, exclaimed aloud to the clergyman, '< There, 
or, the Pi^ has got a downfo' at last— 'a' that ye've 
prayed and preached for this thretty year ! I'se warnnt 
aim nae mair an eye-sore to ye I" 

The sooth side of the quadrandle oentainathe vacant 
and desolate walls of the rwfal chapeL The altar waa 
at the eaat end, and at the other there is an antieham* 
ber, where the worshippers assembled previous to en- . 
tering the sacred apartment. Over the wide doer which 
communicates between the two, there still exists a de« 
faced mitre. 

The K^cAefM are pointed out belowthe surfiu^ of the 
ground at the north-^aat comer. Darkness, vastness, 
and profundity, are the characteristics of this part of 

* It is cnstOfBary in Sooilaiicl for mlnittsis to faidnds a p«titum 
for the foav€Tf of lick psnons in their extempoiary pimfen. 
LcMati. 
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the e^ifioe. In the middle of the ioor of the lower kit* 
dbren there is a deep well, of which the vinter must take 
care to ohsen^ that the orifice is nU covered. The 
chimney hero is a great euriotity, beiag foUv as large 
as many a whole d&arch in the motvlsfid districts of 
Scotland. On one side is a vast oven, and there are 
sei^ all reiMnd behind the fire^phwe, as in aome of the 
old-fiEtthioDed Scottish ootti^ges and farm-hooses at this 
day. 

TheftoH^Miftfof tbeediirce is the most modem, har* 
ing been built by James VI soon tififcer the visithe panl 
to his native land in 1^1 7- The initials of that ramaroh 
are to be seen upon iAie Tery handsome pediments of 
all the windows, with the addition of either the (igaie 
1 or 6, as the window dianoes to be sannoonted by a 
rose or « tlustle. There is a fine stair-case in the oen« 
tre «f this side, which contained lihe royai dming-rsom 
and other large apartments. 

The fire by which Lmlit^ow Palaoo was destroyed^ 
originated in this side of the qaadrangk. On the night 
sf the Slst'of Jannary, 1746, about « thousand of the 
Royal Army, liien marching westwards to meet the 
Chevalier, lay upon straw in these princely hsUs. Haws* 
ley's dragoons, w4io had bat a fovtaJt|ht before ^pent 
here the nieht of their disgrace at Fauirk, reposed in 
the splendid dining- room which occupied tiieseoond flat 
of this portion of the building. It has always hitherto 
been stated, out of tenderness to these dastftntty rascals, 
that the £re was accidental. On the eontraiy, it was 
perfectly wilful. In the momiag, when they were pre^ 
paring to depart, the d^ofty-keeper of the Pdaee, an 
old Jacobite lady of the name of cordon, observed them 
detiberately throwing the ashes of the fires into the straw 
whereon they had lain ; and she went to their coBMnand- 
er, the redoubted Hawiey, to desire that he ws>n\d in- 
terfere to prevent the ooBflamtion of the Palace. The 
general at first tamed a deaf ear to her remonstrances, 
but finally, on her becoming importunate, avowed that 
he wonldnot care thoogh Us fellows " sUmUd biirn" so 
execraUe a moonment vi the aecnrsed race of Stnait. 

LinUikgtmMre, 
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*' Wed, woAj ^hfsa, gmmi," eried the old dsoie, widi 
exqaiaile mutcum, and at the same time tcottiag off, "I 
heia what to do inti^fire, as weei as oi^ officer in jmur 

aeeoadrelB 



amy— I'll iuat rin afoat" The 

Jeft the Pakkoe in a Uaae that moratng ; and it hm 

ewr since continned, what it now is^ a Uaeksned i 



Next to the Pkdaee^ as an olyect of oorissitr, is the 
Chubch, whidi stands between the town and sIm fo- 
»eir building. This venendile and impressive stmctnie 
joaf he ici9vdedas one «£ thriincst and nmsl entire spe- 
«anw8 <rf Gothso ardiitectafe In Soddaod. Itekngdi . 
isom east to veal is one handled and eighty *Swo feet ; 
its b rca (d t h> iachiding theai^esy a hnndsed ; its height, 
nbsBt ninety- The steeple is sannonnted br a stniOf 
tnie in the shape of an imperial erown^ whidi has a Tsry 
&sa effect fitini whateyer psint it he Tiewed. The time 
of ereetion cannot be aaeertainedt but st may psohably 
he referred to Bavid I, who distingoiriied hnnaslf so 
signally by stroctores cf this kind* and who granted to 
the wser mud oaaoAs of St Andtews ^ eleeaao^nam ee« 
desimn snam/' hufrte ckwck, of Linlithgow* The 
ishindi waa dedieated to the arehangel Mkiuti, who 
w«» also considered the patson of the town. Amidst the 
nta^uea which filled the niches sronnd the fsbric, that 
of Michael oocopied a high and conspicuoas phioe, and 
enrvhred the destmctien oi the rest at the Beformation. 
•He still retains nnder the monkish designation of Si 
Macbael, his place in the towns^armsy with this iatterin^ 
^ot deeeit£iu cosapUraeDt by way of motto, ** Vis 
lliehrtftliB coUoeet mis in ooefis ;" and upon one of the 
public wdlSf there is an inscription, whicn has been re-» 
newed from one of older sculpture, to the effect that 
" St Michael is kind to strangers," — a delicioos little 
.relic of monkery, which, more than any other singloidmi 
.^unetanse oonneeted with the localities of Liniithcow, 
joatiies the general diaracter of the town with whicSi 
ihis article set oat. 

The diorch is at present divided by a partition*wnl^ 
and the easterii half alone is aisediis n plAce of wofshim. 
The western division, or chancel, which served from the 
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time of tbe Refematran till \^tliiii tbe last few y«ar& 
as the pavodiial chnrch, is now vacant and nnemployed ; 
bat considerable attention has been paid to the preaep* 
▼Btion and decoration of its original ornaments, tat the 
mater part of which it is said to hams been indebted to 
George CrichtoBj bidum of Dunkeld. The aonthem 
aisle, designated St Katherine^s, nndemeath which the 
Earls of Linlithgow had their place of sepulture, is shown 
as the scene of a remarkable event alreadir alluded ta. 
It ifl now vacant, like the chancel, with tnis sool-hacu 
rowing exceptioa, that one of its comers is occupied by 
a large and dumsj erection containinff the stove whiea 
hea^ the church. The external wonanainship is dle- 
gant, the window spacions, and on the apex or hig^eet 
point of the southern front, there still remains one of 
those crosses which, from an old print of North Berwick 
Church (in a rare tract respecting the witches of that 
town,) seem to have remained upon some religions 
buildings after the Reformation.* 

The account ffiven of the apparition which aurprised 
King James I V in this aisle, hj Lindsaj of Pitscottie^ 
who probably received his information from eje- wit- 
nesses, is remarkable for picturesque simpUcity. ^' The 
king," says he, " came to Lithgow, where he'happened 
to be for the time at the council, very sad and dolorous, 
jnaking his devotion to God, to send him good chance 
and fortune in his visage. In thia meantime^ there 
came a man dad in a blue gown in at the kirk-door, and 
belted about him a roll of unen cloth ;> a pair of brbt»- 
kins (biiskins) upon his feet, ta the great of his leg9; 

*ThJ8 ornament, so common apon the upper corners and 
steeples of continental diurches, has been recently brought back 
to this country. St Ctooige's Chuvch at Edinburgh and the 
parish-churoh of N«rth Iieith» both modem fiOvica, are dia- 
tinguished by jj^utifnl gilt crosses on their steeples. We in- 
troduce this note, however, only for the opportunity of telU 
ing that the cross of North Leith was the subject of about k 
'"onth'a dispute amongst the congregation, before a majority of 
penons, m>tflnf9unibk hut Mifiriiti to Ut trteikm, could be pro- 
cured. 
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irilk all other. Imm and ckth ooaftm tkeralo; but he 
had Dothific on his head, bat sjde (loog) red yellair 
hair behind and on his haffeta (chedu), whicn wan 
dawn to hia ahouldeia ; but hia finrebead waa bald and 
bare. He aeeaned to be a man of two-aad-fiftjr yean, 
with a great pike-ataff in hia hand, and came first for- 
ward amooff the lords, cryiQg and speifiafffor the king, 
sayine, he desired to speak with him. While, at the 
Isst^ he came where the king was sitting in the desk at 
hia pvayers : bat when he saw the king, he made him 
little reverence or salutetion, bat leaned down grofling 
on the desk before him, and said to him in this manner, 
ss after follows. 'Sir king, my mother hath sent me 
to yon, desiring yoa not to pass, at this time, where yon 
are purposed ; for if tboa does, thoa wilt not fiure well 
in thy KNurney, nor none that passeth with thee. Far- 
ther, she. bade thee mell with no woman, nor use their 
coanael, nor let them toach thy body, nor thou theirs ; 
for, if thou do it, thou wilt be oonfoonded and brought 
to shame/ By this man had spoken these words unto 
the king's grace, the even-song was near done, and the 
king pausM on thir words, studying to me him an 
answer ; bat, in the meantime, before the Kind's eyes, 
and in die presence of all the lords that were about nim 
for the time, this man vanished awav, and could no ways 
be seen or comprehended, but vanisned away as he had 
been a blink or the sun or a whip of the whirlwind, and 
could no more be seen. 1 heara say. Sir David Lind- 
say, lyon-herald, and John Inglis, the marshal, who were 
at tliat time young men and special servants to the 
king's grace, were standing presently beside the king, 
and thought to have laid hands on t&is man, that they 
might have speired further tidings at him : But all for 
nought ; they could not touch him; for he vanished 
awa^ betwixt them, and was no more seen." The 
tradition of Linlithsow bears, that ''this man" eluded 
the grasp of those who attempted to catch him by glid- 
ing nehmd a curtain which concealed a private stair 
leading towards the upper part t>f the church, and that, 
on leaving this buildjug, he crossed the court and en* 
fjoiUan. 
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tered the palace by a small door under the window of 
the chapel. He is said to have been a serrant of ihe 
Queen ; and that he was deputed by her majesty^ seems 
evident from his laying so much stress in his speech to 
the king upon the subject of incontinence. The whole 
story^ says a contemjporary, is so well attested^ that 
we naye only the choice between a miracle and an im« 
posture. 

In the empty aisle corresponding with this on the 
north side of the churchy a singular curiosity is pre- 
seryed and shown to strangers, namely, a pk«e of an* 
cient sculpture, upon a stone about three feet square, 
which was found in a mutilated state, some years ago, 
on digging a grare beneath the pavement, and repaired, 
and fram^ in a strong box, at the expense of the ma- 
gistrates. The sculpture represents two passages of 
scripture— Christ's agony in the garden, and his be* 
trayal by Judas. In both, it is remarkable that the 
chief figure is represented with all the benign meek- 
ness and beautiful regularity of features, which are 
constantly assigned to the Saviour of Mankind by the 
Italian painters. In the latter department oi^ the 
sculpture, Judas is seen thrusting a knavish lauding 
face, surmounted by something like a Highland bonnet, 
throush between that of a Roman soldier and of Christ, 
in order to kiss the object of his treachery. Peter is 
seen returning his sword to his sheath, having just 
smote the centurion, who sinks at Christ's feet, and 
upon whose ear Christ has laid his healing hand. 

The church-yard adjacent to the church, contains 
numerous xiionumental stones, all of them ujnight and 
placed at the head of their respective graves. Within 
the memory of the present generati<m there existed a 
tombstone near one of the corners of St Katherine s 
aisle, having upon it a sculpture representing the ob- 
solete instrument of execution termed iht Maiden, 
Thereby hangs a tale. About two hundred years lu^, 
a boy named Crawford, having beeA found treapassSig 
on a pea-ield ta the seath of the town, was stripped of 
his coat by Ae proprietor, and exposed in that eondi- 
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tioD to the derision of the nraltitade. Conoeiviiig morttl 
enmity asainst the anther of this indignity, whose 
name we Delieve was Frame^ the hoy waited patiently 
fiir an opportunity of Avemnng himself. After years 
had passed away, and when he had arriTod at a maturer 
age, namiening one night to observe the man working 
in the neld of his shame, and thinking that he could 
never find either time so convenient or pUce so appro- 
priate for the execution of his design, Crawford rudied 
upon him and stabbed him to the heart. He then fled 
to another country, where it is said he acquired as a 
scddier both wealth and honour. But no degree of sue- 
eess in life can ever retrieve one &tal early error. He 
en^ed not the advantages of prosperity ; the con* 
scunisness of guilt depressed and agonized his mind ; 
and he at length wished rather to die than to live. 
The resolution which he then took was one of the most 
singular that ever perhaps influenced the actions of 
man. He came from abroad to London>«— there pro- 
enred, or caused to be constructed, one of the instru- 
ments mentioned,— then deliberately proceeded, along 
with it, to Linlithgow, where he eave himself up to 
the officers of justice. He was tned and condemned 
fcft his crime. He requested only to be indulged as to 
the mode of execution. The judges found no difficulty 
in granting him so unimportant a boon. And he was 
actually beheaded at the cross of Linlithgow, by the 
instmment for which he had displayed so strong a pre* 
diieetion.* 

During the plague of l645, when Edinburgh was 
severely afflicted, and Linlithgow happened to be com- 
paratively free of the infection, the ralace and Church 
were used by the courts of justice and by the members 
ciihe nniversity of Edinbuigh, as their meeting-piaoes. 

*It may be n e c c w a ry to mention that this tale does not want 
viriations ; the moet nmiaatic edition has been hers preferred. 
AacrdSag to some acooonta a briar.baah gnw upon the grave 
of the omideied person, after tlut assswin had been execiited 
— « tort of posthumous token of satisfiwtion on the part of the 
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Linlithgow itself iv^as not infreqaentlj ravaged hy this 
dreadful distemper. The Cooncil-Register of the town 
contains a number of highly curious notices of its symp- 
toms^ and of the aspect which it caused all public affairs 
to assume. From the record it appears, that, while the 
plague raged in the burgh, all its avenues were strictly 
guuded, and a constant watch was maintained upon 
the insufficient enclosure called the Dykes* The ^rand- 
gore was another epidemic which affected Linhthgow 
not a little. In regard to the early history of this cele- 
brated disease^ it may be menticmed, that, while the 
magistrates of Edinburgh conceived it at its first ap- 
pearance to be infectious, and under that idea ordered 
all afflicted by it to be removed to the secure distance 
of Inchkeith, those of Linlithgow, not less preciously 
deceived, but with much more humanity, decreed thdr 
unfortunate townsmen to be especially tended and cured 
at the public expense 1 

Besides the church, there formerly existed at Lin- 
lithgow several otiier religious buildings. The Carme- 
lites had a convent on the south side of the towa, 
which, in point of antiquity, was the third of. the kind 
in Scotland, having been founded in ispo. The emi- 
nence upon which it stood, still bears the name of the 
Friars' Brae. The Blackfriarshad a monastery, of which 
a ruinous building at the east of the town is supposed 
to be the remains. Here there was also a hospitium 
for strangers, an eminence at the back of whose site yet 
gets the name of the Pilgrim's Hill, There \ras a cha- 
pel of St Ninian's at the west port. The two conven- 
tual edifices are said to have continued in use till a 
period subsequent to the Restoration. 

The Tawn-House is the next object in point of im- 
portance to the Palace and Church, and stands about 
fifty yards south from the latter, adjoining to the 
market- ^ace. It was built in 1668, by Sir Robert 
Miln of Darnton, chief manager of the burgh. 

The O'oss Well stands in front of the town-house. 
This is a very curious and very celebrated erection. 
Of the original, which was built in 1 620, the present 
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edifice, which bears date 1805, it said to be ao exact 
faesimiie. The hhrie la by qo meana defident in ele- 
eance ; but what forma ita diief merit ia the asDaaing 
mtricaey of the aculpture. It is stuck round with a 
raiiltitude of grotesque figures, from whose mouths water 
la made to pour. Around a little gallery near the top 
half a doaen statuea are reguUrly arranged, all looking 
ootwarda. One looks like a modem waiter, having a 
mutchkin-stoup in one hand and a dram-glass in the 
other. Another has the appearance of a herald, a scroll 
being thrown obliquely across his body with the wordsty 
«^ God save ye Ring." The nnicomot the Scottish arms 
rears its form on the top. The water is caused to rise 
to the various spouts aronnd the well from wkdch it fails 
into tronghs appointed to reaeive it, bj the height of 
the springs around tiie town from which it is conreyed. 
A great quantity of water ia thus lost— perhaps as 
mnch as mi^ht satisfy the whole necessities of the 
town of EdinbttTgh, which is so remarkable for its 
natural deficiency in this useful element. The vast 
ct^ousness of water at Linlithgow, and the number 
of structures where it is to be had by the people, 
have partly given rise to the following well-known 
rhyme, imucatii^ the staple articles of four old Scottish 
towns: 

OlsBgow for belh, 
Lithgovr for welist 
Fa*kirk for bsaos and peas, 
Peebles for dashes and lees. 

It has been customary during manv past ages, fw the 
m^stratea and burgesses of Linlithgow to assemble, 
on a particular day in the month of June, at the Cross, 
in order to form a sort of procession, which is termed 
" lading the Marches." Mounted on horseback, thej 
make a circuit round the liberties of the town. This 
eastern, which was once common to every Scottish 
borgh, (the capital not excepted,) serves to keep up a 
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diatinct knowledge in the paUic mind of the extent oC 
the territories over which the town can exercise a jniis« 
diction, cnr which may fomi its actual possessions. Thete 
ean be no doubt that this> like many other old euatema 
ef which the use and valne are now in danger of beoem* 
ing despised, was instituted for a good purpose by our 
ancestors. At a time when written doenments were 
not very well pieserred, or likely to be much r^garded^ 
and when the rights of towns as well as of indinduala 
were in constant danger of injury, audi a mode of im« 
presfing the pnUic at large with an idea of its po ooes ' 
skms, must have been the best, if not the only resource. 
Indeed, if the truth msy be told, mudi greater streas 
appears to have been, long ago, laid upon the reoolleo- 
tion of the people than upon written documents, in mat- 
ters concerning rights of property. For instance, the 
ancestors of the Earl of Marr remauied unacknowledged 
as such, l<Hig after their accession to the title by the 
deadi of a collateral relation in the fifteenth century ; 
and the reason allied by James III against their 
claim, was that, though they possessed written Tooehf 
ers of their genealogy, they could produce no liTing 
person to attest the same,— as well they might not, see- 
ing that a hundred and fift^ years had elated between 
their cadency from the mam fiimily and this represen- 
tation of their claim. The same idea seems still to ob- 
tain greatly in our courts of law ; while the importance 
attached to it in former times is sufficiently attested by 
a circumstance well known to lawjers. It was cns- 
tomarj at no very remote period, rar Scottish landed 
proprietors, by a slight exertion of that power over the 
minds and persons m their inferiors, which sdll remains 
as a shadowy relic of feudal right, to have all the sdiool* 
boys upon their estates annually taken round and 
soundly flogged (upon the bare bottom ; sie, crtdaHa, 
gotten !) at particular spots upon the mardies, with the 
view, as was given out, of impressing the minds of the 
future ffeneration with the most distinct possible idea 
of tlie limits of the territory concerned, it being sup- 
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posed Aai tbu npedes •£ hamiag, like erery otka*, 
maam^ w c ihig tae bead by a Mnaewbait eircuitons 
iwte. 

We kave already mentkmed tbat eome o£ tbe boaaoi 
«f lialMigow bare the appearanoe ef gieat aatiqoity. 
One almaet diieelly c^ypoaite to tbe Cnn^ bean open 
iu inmt a etone adorned witk eipbere* tbe date 1599, 
and tbk iaacriptioii :-i*<' Ve hvg ye ee Tirle," tbat iM, 
fFk bvUd, f€ M€, wanhf. Wbat tba nay allude to is 
not ksewn ; but it appears fieni tbe nuilted roof of 
the loirer flati finon a strange email Gothic door behind, 
aod Irom the geBctml aspect of tbe stnictme, that the 
houe mmt beve been tbe resideaoe of some dktiagiiish- 
ed pefoon. A md many of the booses of Linlithsov 
bdenged of eld to the knigbta of fit Jebo, who bad 
their preoq;itDry at Torpbichen in this ooiuity. 

Alfaaakin has been alieady made to the most memova- 
Ue erent in the history of Linlithgow ; the assassinar 
tim, namdy, of the E^ent Murray. The bouse in 
whsdi the assniirin took bis stand, for the purpose of 
accawpHehing this bloody deed, still *' floarisnea in 
iastaortal yeiSh," in the pwas of varioos works simihr 
to thia, being transmitted^ from one generation of 
Tearists' Guides to another, without simering either 
dsa a el ition er decay, unhurt amidst the scissors of com* 
pikta and the pent of revisers. But this posthumous 
eort ef exiitenoe mast now cease. The house in which 
Haaultoa todc his station was taken down many years 
aga> and replaced by a dull stupid-looking edi^oe, the 
very reverse in appearance of the antique wooden* 
ftimled hotel which nad been so long an object of curi* 
esil^ to stnngerSw 

This, says a contemporary, is one of the most deli« 
berate instances of assassination which history records. 
Hattulton of BodiweUhaugb, ne]^w of tbe archbishop 
efSt Andrews who suffered an iguominioos death at 
Sttrlingi and who joined heartily with his dan in op- 
position to what was called the- Atiif'r parly, had been 
taken prteotier by Murray at the battle of Lanaside. 
Tha Regent granted mercy to himself, but did not 
Lidkian. 
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extend tbe remisrion of his attunder to tiie estate of 
Woodhonselee in Mid-Lothian, which Hamilton had 
obtained by marriage with the heiress, and where that 
lady then resided without the protection of her hnaband. 
The fiATonrite to whom Murray granted Hamilton's £ik» 
feited property, seized his house, and turned his wife, 
naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, where, he^ 
fore next morning, she became furiously mad. This 
injury made a deeper impression upon Hamilton thaa 
the benefit he haa receiyed, and from that moment he 
yowed to be reyenged of the Regent. Ptety rage 
strengthened and inflamed his priyate resentmoit. lua 
kinsmen applauded the enterprise, and the mannera of 
that age justified the most desperate course he could 
take to obtain yengeance. He followed the R^;ent fat 
some time, and watched for an opportunity to strike 
the blow. He resolyed at last to wait till his enemy 
should arriye at Unlithsow, through which he was to 
pass in his way ham Stirling to Edinbuigh. On the 
2dd of January, 1570, he todc his stand in a wooden 
gallery, which projected from the house aboye-mentioned, 
and had a window towards the street ; he spread a fea- 
ther-bed upon the floor, to hinder the noise of his feet 
from being heard ; hung u j» a Uack cloth behind him, 
that his shadow might not be obseryed firom without ; 
and, after all this preparation, calmly awaited the ap* 
|iroadi of Murray, w)io had lodged, auiing the ni^t, 
in a house not fiair distant. The Regent was not unap- 
prised of Hamilton's design, and eyen knew the house 
from which he was to expect the blow. He therefore 
turned back, after entering Linlitheow, and endeavour- 
ed to go out at the same gate at which he had entered, 
with a yiew of fetching a compass round the town. 
But tbe crowd about the gate was great, and he at 
length resolyed to pass along the street, thinking, with 
that infatuation at which men wonder after such eyents 
haye happened, that it would be a sufficient precaution 
to ride briskl^^ past the dangerous spot. He was disap- 
pointed even in this by the crowd, which obli|^ him to 
moye with extraordinary slowness through this narrow 
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put of tihe street. The asaanm fband iime to take so 
tnie ta aim that be shot the Regent, with t tiiigle bol^ 
dioii^ the lower part of the belly, and killedthe horse 
of a gentleman who rode on his other side. The Re« 

Kt's followers iastantlyendeaToared to break into the 
■e; but they found it strongly barricadoed/ anc^ 
belbfe it oonld be broken open, Hamilton had mounted 
m fleet bone, whidi stood ready for him at a back*paa- 
aage» and got beyond their r^ch. The Regent med, 
Ae aaoM sight, of his wound. 

BothweUhav^ was pursued in his flight by a few of 
the Rett's friends. After both sour and k^ had 
fuled him in urging the speed of his horse, it is record- 
ed by Binrel, that he plunged his dagger into the flank 
of tae animal, and by that means succeeded in leaping 
absoad manh, which intercepted his pursuers. He 
nsede straight for Hamilton, where he was receired in 
trinuph ; ror the ashes of the houses in Clydesdale 
wbich had been burnt bv Murray's army were yet 
■noking, and {mrty^preju^oe, the habits of the ace, 
and the enormity ot the provocation, seemed, to his 
kinamen, to justify the deed. After a short abode at 
Hamilton, this fierce and determined man left Scotland, 
and senred in France, under the patronage of the fami- 
ly of Guise, to whom he was doubtless recommended 
by having avenged the cause of their niece. Queen 
Mary, upon her ungrateful brother. De Thou has re- 
corded, that an attempt was made to engage him to 
aaaassinate Gasper de Cdigny, the £unous admiral of 
France, and buckler of the Huguenot cause. But the 
diaiaeter of BothweUhaugh was mistaken. He was no 
mercenary trader in blo^, and rejected the offer with 
contempt and indignation. He had no authority, he 
aaid, from Scotland, to commit murder in France ; he 
had avenged his own just quarrel, but he would, neither 

* It is, moreover, tlie trsdition of Linlithgow, that the neigh- 
bouriiig dcfMBj through which access might have been obtained 
to the garden behind, were carefuUy staffed full of furse or whm 
boshes, to remove which would have required a ccnuiderable 
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for price nor prayer, avenge that of anothernui. Some 
add, that be challenged the bearer of the proposal on 
the spot. 

The death of the Regent was not altogether unm- 
Tenged upon the town where it ooenrred. Sir WilUim 
Drury bang sent by Elisabeth with an army, '^ ftr the 
reformation of sutch causes," quoth old Churchyafd in 
his history of the event, ** as the Queenes Majesde and 
hir Counsayle thought conaenient," inraded Scotland, 
during the summer which succeeded the assassination, 
and, after burning numerous villages upon the Borders, 
and Tisiting all the JMisseesions &i the Hamiltons with 
especial vengeance, came to Linlithgow and threatened 
to bum and destroy it utterlv, on account, as ww al* 
leged, of " treason and unpardonable offences commit* 
ted." Calling the provost before him, Sir William in* 
formed him that he would only permit the people first 
to remove their goods and infirm persons to a place of 
safety, and that every nobleman's house and captain's 
lodging should be exempted from the confiagratioB. 
As the hour, however, approached for the execution of 
his design, tlie English general, moved by the interces- 
sion of Morton, and the wailings of the town-people, 
relented, and he ultimately contented himself with 
merely blowing up the hotel of the Duke of Ghateler* 
ault, and carrying off the magistrates of the town, as 
hostages, to Berwick. 

Linlithgow, throughout all its history, carries the 
aspect of an ultra^loyalist. This was probably owing 
to its proximity to and close dependence upon the Pa* 
lace. Indeed, how could such causes produce other 
than such a result ? Is it supposable that James Catm* 
cross, who supplied the royal table with bread and con«- 
fections, for which he received many a well-paid pen* 
ny, could be any thing but a devout admirer of kings ? 
Ci.uld Robert Adamson, the builder of " the well," be a 
whig ? Could Walter Steele, the king's butcher, who 
occasionally cracked a joke with royalty itself, entertain 
any sentiments but those of the utmost loving-kindness 
towards the great folks of the Palace? It were just as like* 
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If tkai tke iahalntaiits of some aan^ faonev-sucUed vil- 
lage abimt the centre of England^ ntuatea just without 
tiM park of aome venerahle kail, which it has from time 
Innemorisl aap^icd with rosy-eheeked aervitrenes^ 
deak bntlera, and eomfortaUe white^^nffed hooaekeep- 
eis, oottld find it at any time in their hearts to utter a 
disreapectfal word about '/ the fiuouly." 

Uiuithgow exhibited it» loyalty in a very remark- 
able manner, anno 1617, when King Jamea touched at 
faia mother'a fairth-plaee in the oourae of a promm 
thion^ the realm* Mr Jamea Wiseman, the s^od* 
master of the town, was endoaed in a plaster figure re. 
praaeating a lion, and placed at the extremity of the 
town, in order to addreaa hia Majeaty as he entered. 
Hefwever ridiculous this exhibitiim may now appear, 
we cannot doubt that it would pleaae the grotesque 
Amcy of the king, more especially as the speech waa 
hoslily adulatory, and compoaed ra a atyle oi poetry 
amtahle to the taate of the monarch. It proceeded 
thua: 

Thries Royal Sir, here do I you beseech. 

Who ait a licm, to hear a lion's speech : 

A mirade !-»far, linoe the days of JEaop^ 

N« lion, tin those days, a voice dared raise up 

To such a Majesty ! Then, king of men, 

The king of beasts speaks to thee from his den, 

Who^ though he now indosed be in plaister. 

When he was free, was Ltthgow^ wise school-master. 

The reatoratiMi waa an erent which called forth a 
anireraal expreasion of loyalty ; yet we question if any- 
where in Scotland, and we may almost add England, 
were such atrikinff proofa giren of aincere joy as were 
exhibited at the humble burgh of Linlithgow. It ia 
generally known that the inhabitants celebrated its an« 
niTersary by burning the Solemn League and Covenant ; 
but the public has yet to learn how the very awana 
upon the Lake of Linlithgow contrived to express their 
aatiafaction in the return of King Charles. Mercurina 
Caledoniua, the aeccmd newspaper printed in Scotland, 
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thas records the drcumstancei in the publication of 
January S, I66I. 

" At the town of Linlithgow, e<|ually remarkable for 
its antiquity and loyalty, his Majestv hath a Palace, 
upon the skirt of a most beautiAil lake. This lake 
hath ever been famous for the great number of swans 
that frequented it, insomuch that some of our j^tical 
■philosophers are of opinion that if there be a civil go- 
vernment among the birds, and if divided in several 
companies and corporations, this same lake must be the 
Hall or Meeting-place of the Fraternity of Swans.— 
.But to the business, which is most miraculous, and, I 
hope, shall serve a ^ood purpose in convincing such as 
are heretical in their allegiance to our most dread So- 
vereign : when this kingdom, as England, was oppresa- 
ed by usurpers, they put a garrison in this same Palace 
of his Majesties ; which was no sooner done than theae 
excellent creatures, scorning to live in the same air 
with these contemners of Majesty, they all of them 
abandoned the lake, and were never seen these ten 
years, till the first of January last, a day remarkable 
Doth for his Majesty's coronation at Scone, and for the 
down-sitting of the present Parliament, when a squad- 
ron of these royal birds did alight in the lake, and, by 
their extraordinary motions and conceit3|r inter- weavines 
of swimming, the country-people fancied them reve- 
ling at a country-dance for joy of our glorious Restaur- 
ation." 

Besides the county town and its Palace, Linlithgow- 
shire contains few other objects of general interest. The 
. villages of Bathgate and Torphichen, on the southern 
limits of the county, and the sea-ports of Queensferry 
and Borrowstounness, on the northern, with Hopetoun 
House, may be enumerated as all which seem to demand 
particular notice. 

Bathgate, now a large and thriving village, situated 
upon the soutli road betwixt Edinburgh and Olasgow, 
formed part of the ample possessions which, in 1.306, 
Robert Bruce gave in dowry with his daughter Mar- 
jory Csee nolice of Paisley J to Walter Stewart. This 
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nMfriaffe introduced the Stuart fiunily to the aovereigntjr 
of SooSand. Walter himself died here, iu 1 828, at one 
of hia ivindpal reaidenoea, the remaina of which may 
atill be traced in the centre of a bog near the town, 
along with some narrow causewaya which led to it 
through the soft ground. 

Tovphicfaen, a uttle stnu^ling village, liea in a shel- 
tered plain^ about fire mil^ directly south from Lin* 
lithgow. Thou^ now consisting of only a few cottagea» 
and lying remote from all pubuc roaos, it was once a 
place of great distinction. Here the knighta of St 
John, a powerful body of military eccleaiaatica ariaing 
out of the crusades, and who anally possessed vast 
w^th as well as landed property in all the countries 
of Europe, had their chief Scottish Preceptory. Frag- 
ments of old buildings of a massive and castellated ap« 
pearance, scattered throughout the village, remain to 
attest the splendour of Uiis settlement. The very 
stone fences in the neighbourhood have an air of antique 
dUgnity^ having probably been erected by the former 
tenants of the place, or else constructed out of the ruins 
of their houses. 

The church of the Preceptory, which was built in 
the reign of the first David, has suffered so much from 
time, or from more ruthless destroyers, that the chmr 
and transepts now alone remain. The chancel and 
nave are entirely gone. Instead of the latter, which is 
said by the common people to have stretched to a great 
lei^th, a plain modem building, of the siae and ap- 
pearance of an ordinary barn, now runs out from the 
choir, serving for the church of the parish of Torphichen. 
What remains of the old building does not indicate 
either a very large or a very beautiful structure, thou^ 
the four pillars whidi support the choir or central tower 
are rather fine, and the Gothic window of the southern 
transept still exhibits a sort of haggard grace. In the 
interior of the choir is shown the monument of Walter 
Lindsay, the second-last Preceptor, who died in 1538. 
The last of the Preceptors, and who held the office at 
the Reformation, was one of the Sandilands family, in 
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whose isToiur the lands were erected into a temporal 
lordship, with the title of Torphichen. The heptismal 
font is ako still shown within the walls of the dioir, 
as also a strangely ornamented recess ondemeath the 
window already mentioned* said to hare heen the place 
whei'e the boaies of the dead were deposited during 
the performance of the faneral service. The steeple^ 
er beliry, to which there is an ascent by a narrow 
mral stair, is now used in the re s pectable capacity of a 
eove-cot. 

The Preceptory of Torphichoi, like some other relx- 
gioQB buildings, not only could give protection to fagi« 
tive criminals within its sacred walls, but had a precinct 
possessed of the same privilege. The sanctuary of Tor- 
phichen extended a mue in every direction around the 
diurcb. There still exists in the diurch-^d, near 
the west end of the present place of worship, a stone, 
like an ordinary mile-stone, with a cross carved upon 
its top, which marked the centre of the sanctuary ; and 
a similar mark is said to have been placed at each of 
the four extremities corresponding with the cardinal 
points. Debtors flying from their creditors, or criminals 
seekinff refuge from private resentment or from justice, 
were alike safe when they got within the circle de- 
scribed by these four stones. The Abbey of Holyrood 
House is tlie only religious building whose sanctuarj 
has retained any part of its privileges after the Re- 
formation. 

About a mile eastward from the village of Torphichen, 
four great unpolished whin«stones are pointed out aa 
having been a Druidical temple. Tradition records 
that sacrifices were anciently oflTered upon them. 

The royal burgh of Queensferry is supposed to have 
derived its name from Margaret, Queen of Malcolm 
Canmore, who had frequented the passage, and probably 
patronised the inhabitants. Queensferry is nothing 
more than a village of moderate extent, situated between 
the shore and the ridge which there rises fnm the 
coast, and overlooks the Firth of Forth. It is at the 
distance of nine miles from Edinburgh, on the great 
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HHul to the north ; though a place called the Hawes, 
alMOt half a mile to the eastward, and which is fitted 
with a conyenient pier, is now used as the ferry oTer 
the frith connected with that road. Queensferry is 
now a decayed town. In the times of the civil wars, 
it is said to have contained ship-masters who possessed 
twenty vessels. At present, there is no shipping be* 
longing to it> except a few fishing boats.. 

Borrowstonnness, more commonly called Bo'ness, a 
bnrgh of barony, under the Duke of Hamilton, is an- 
other sea-port, and lies a considerable way to the west 
of Queensferry. It is composed of low and crowded 
houses, whose aspect is not much improved by the smoke 
of the numerous salt pans connected with the town. It 
ia, howeyer, a place oif considerable trade. 

Hopetonn House occupies a conspicuoas situation on 
tibe ndge or terrace which rises behind Queenslerry. 
This splendid seat was partly built by Sir William 
Brace, a celebrated architect cif the reign of Charles II, 
and was finished by Mr Adam, who flourished about 
fifty years ago. Its only defect consists in the small* 
nesa of the apartments, which renders the interior not 
equal in magnificence to the exterior of the mansion. 
The view obtained from the extensive lawn in front is 
perhaps the finest that is commanded by any nobleman's 
seat in Scotland— comprising the basin A the Forth, 
with the whole of the coast, on both sidee, from the 
upper to the lower extremity, a distance of fifty miles* 
Hopetonn House derives a sort of interest from its 
having been the last house upon Scottish ground in 
which his present Majesty partook of the hospitality of 
its natives, on tho occasion of his visit, August 18SS. 
He embarked at Port Edgar, a small harbour in the 
neighboorhood. 
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Ediiia! Scotia's darling seat, 
AU hail thy palaces and towers ! 
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Thb county of Edinburgh, or as it is mora commonly, 
called, Mid-Lothian, in point of natural features bears 
a strong resemblance to Linlithgowshire, to which it 
adjoins to the east; being simply an inclined plain » 
rising up from the southern shore of the Frith of Forth, 
interspersed by a few hills and risine grounds. It ex- 
tends only twelve miles in length uons the coast, but 
increases at what may be called the back of the county 
to upwards oi thirty ; the breadth varies from sixteen . 
to twenty miles. Few Scottish counties afford morei 
minerals than that of Edinbuitth, which everywhere 
abounds in coal, lime-stone, and free-stone, all of su- 
perior quality. As, however, its external peculiarities 
are not very striking, we shall hasten to give an acooimt 
of the city of Edinburgh, which forms, beyond all ques* 
tion, its most interesting feature. 

Edinburgh is picturesquel;jr situated upon several 
rising grounds, at)out two miles south from the Frith 
oi Forth. Though the capital of Scotland, it is inferior 
in jpoint of population to ulasgow, and in that of anti* 

?uity to Perth, and even towns of much inferior rank, 
t seems to have been entirely unknown to the Romans, 
none of whose roads touch upon its site, though they 
had stations at no great distance on both sides. The 
castle^ which existed before any part of the city, is first 
mentioned by historians in 452, when it was taken by 
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tlie Saxons^ from tbe Picts^ who had previously poness* 
ed it. It was once retaken by the Picts^ and again ta« 
ken hy the Saxons^ before 1030, when Malcolm II, 
king of Scotland, obtained it, along with the whole dis- 
trict of Lothian, from Eadulf, a Northumbrian Earl. 
Aboat this time, it is probable that the rudiments of 
the present city of Edinburgh had been formed, though 
not the least notice of the castle having acquired such 
a vicinage is to be found before the reign of Alexander 
I, when it seems to have been held as a town of the 
royal demesne. 

It was not till the re^ of James II, that Edinburgh 
became a favourite residence of the court, or began to 
assume the dignity of a capital. Perth had hitherto 
been considered the chief city of the kingdom. The 
aanasinatiiMi of James I, which took place within its 
waHhy gave the royal ficunjly a disgust at that town, and 
eansed them to turn their eyes upon Edinburgh with a 
propcMtionate d^ree of favour. Edinburgh had conse- 
quently the honour of being the scene of the execution 
^the murderers, and of the coronation of the succeeding 
monarch. Its superior capabilities of defence, and the 
•ecnrity of the royal palace in the castle, were additionid 
canaes for the city assuming a metropolitan character. 
Tbe town was now for the first time walled round, and 
began rapidly to increase in tHze. Till the accession of 
James VI to the throne of England, its prosperity was 
nnintermpted, and it was the scene of the prindpol affairs 
connected with the management of church and state. 
Fortunately, about^eighty years before that period, it had 
been made the seat of the Courts of Justice, then for the 
fint time rendered stationary. When Scotland, there- 
fore, ceased to possess a king and court, Edinburgh con- 
tiniKd to enjoy a distinction of nearly equal advantage, 
and was enabled to weather the distressed period of one 
bondred and fifty years which succeeded, with much 
greater profit and eclat than what fell to the share 
of most other cities. It maintained its metropolitan su- 
ferkrity, till the results of the Union began to show 
tbemelves upon the general face of the country, and 
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commiiBicated an impube to the capital^ unifiinn with 
what had been imparted to the realoK 

Since the oommencement of the late kind's reiga, 
Edinbnr^ has been extended and iinpro¥ed m audi a 
atyle as to render it not only worthy of the first rank 
among Scottish cities^ but to raise it from the character 
of a narrow and inconvenient town to that of one of the 
finest capitals in Europe. It was fortunate fior the cit^, 
that the necessity of defence confined it for several cen* 
tarie0> at the expense though it were of much ineon- 
Tenience> within its walls ; as the town was by that 
means prevented from straggling out into mean and 
inregular suburbs, or from expandiijg itself at all till 
inch time as that could be done with grace. When the 
dty-rulers at length determined upon an extenBi<m> a 
regular plan was laid down, and a style of elegance 
pitched upon, which have in scarcely any case been 
departed from. The result of this has been, that the 
modem part of the city is now an object of admiratioii 
to all strangers, and tne subject of no less pride to all 
native Scotsmen. 

While the New Town of Edinburgh exhibits a sin* 
gular degree of modem architectural beauty, the old 
part of the dty remains characterised by an antique 
magnificence no less pleasins to the eye. The trath 
is, that the lateness and suddenness of the extension 
alluded to had its good efiFect also in this quarter. In 
the course of time, by repeated renewals of the build- 
ings, they had been gradually raised from the low straw- 
covered and wooden-balconied hovels of the fourteenth 
century, to the tall, massive, and castle-like houses of 
the eighteenth, piled in close successicm along a spacious 
street one English mile in length. Before the rise of 
new edifices to the north and south, these had been 
brou^t to a pitch of external grandeur, as well as of 
internal comfort, which, though attended by all the 
horrors of inconvenient access, and a dense population, 
excited the approbation of most strangers. According- 
ly, when the better classes were attracted to the New 
Town, the ancient part of the city was left in remark* 
ably good order, and it may now do said that, except- 
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lug fhorbopSj in mnne of tha ItalkA dtiaB, no canmtU 
m £iifiopQ Bat 80 upkndidiy lodged ai tbMe of Ediii» 

Toe BilH9tio]i nf Edinburgh has been aaid hj nnmer 
jfinf tiftTellen, foioog whom are died the respectable 
ilSfiHg 0f CbrJce aod WiUiams, to resemble tliat of the 
edebnst^d oipitsl of A^tiea. This has caosed Uie city 
to reoetTO tbs ridieoloas appellation of the '^ llodera 
Athena ^ and some have been so Tain^ or so sportrre^ aa 
lo extend the idaa dins eudted from the citr to the poh 
fmlation of Edinbo^h. Of oonrte, H is needless to say, 
Ihati though some resembhinoe pertainUr does east be^ 
tmwa the tm aties, the inhabitants of fidinborgh are 
too iriae to fimnd any serious pretenaians upon so absurd 
a foundation. 

Edinburdb, ntrertheloas^ yields to so eitf of modem 
times in Vjm% of situadon, and there are few in which 
the bniJain^ are so appropriate to the character of the 
Mtnral territory. The Old Town, stretching along the 
jridee of a decuniag hiU« as rugged as a Swiss glacier, 
nnd dark as the tfaunder-clond which covers it, seems 
ahselntely part and parcel of the natural scenery, and 
li scareely to be disttngnished from iJm rocky eminent 
«ea in its neighbourhood. On the other hand, the mo- 
dem part of the citf occupies the equally appropriate 
jitaaUon of a fine plain adjacent to the other, but oonip 
pletely divided frwn it by a large hollow, which aeems 
Co throw between the two cities the spaee of time*«-of 
nentnries, as well aa that of distanee. 

Besides the various rising grounds oconpied by the 
city, those of the neig^ibonrliood deserve some notice. 
It is remarkable tlhat those called Arthur's Seat, fialis- 

* An iagfoama though wicked poet, aUudiDg to Him revolution 
in the popukition of Edinhurgh, wMeh vas not at first much re- 
linhed, though felt to be ne«:<88ary, 8sid that at Oardieloo-tune, 

The Nev Town ladia^ at the^r snuflhd th£ vind, 
£$ighed for the joys U>at they had le£( behind* 

But, in order to render this fuRy intdttgible to an £n£^h read- 
er, a penooal in^oetion ci tlie Old Town will be neoetiary. 
Mid'Loihian, 
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bury CraigSb and the Calton Hill^ besides the hill ap- 
on which the Old Town of Edinburgh is sitnated, 
have all a corresponding peculiarity of form. All 
present, more or less, a bold and prominent front to 
the west, and decline gradaalljr eastward into a tdain. 
This, added to their situation in the midst of a fertile 
plain, forcibly suggests the idea that the capital of Scot- 
land stands ami&t the scene of some great conyukion 
of nature. The rocks themsdves have a yolcanic ap- 
pearance, and are cited on that account by tibe support- 
ers of what geologists call the Huttonian Theory. It 
may also be remarked, that the thin soil with which 
they are partly covered, produces certain botanical 
specimens, which are not to oe found in the nei^bonr- 
hood. 

From whatever side Edinburgh is approached, its 
appearance must strike the visiter as singularly pictur- 
esque. Whether from the Firth of Forth, or from any 
part of the country on the other three sides, he cannot 
fiiil to admire so strange a mixture of hills and castles, 
of rocky peaks and lofty spires, all so finely softened by 
the smoke or mist in which they are, as it may be,'wholly 
or partially enveloped. On entering the city, his dis- 
tant impressions run no hazard of being disappointed. 
The efl^ct produced by the happy irregularity of the 
ground is then, indeed, rather heightened than dimi^ 
nished. The approach from the east by the Calton 
Hill should, if possible, be chosen as the best ; and next 
to that, may be mentioned the debouche of the Olasgow 
road by Princes Street. By either of these accesses, 
the stranger will have an opportunity of appreciating 
the contrast between the Ola and New Towns, com- 
manded as both are by the heights of the Castle and 
the Calton Hill, dividea by the North Loch, and joined 
by the Bridge and Earthen Mound. 

The Castle, as it is the oldest and most prominent 
object in Edinburgh, is also that which usually first at- 
tracts the attention of strangers. Its situation upon a 
rock nearly two hundred feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, caused this fortress to be consid- 
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€Kd impregnable in times prenmis to the invention of 
ffonpowaer. It hta, however^ been often taken^ both 
before and sisoe tiiat period. Without adverting to the 
early history of the fortress, it may be stated that Mar* 
garet, the queen of Malcolm Canmcne, died here in 
1093. While the body of this pious queen lay in the 
castle, it was besieged by the usurper -Dondd Bane. 
Under the idea that there was no possibility of either 
access or egress to the castle except by the eastern gate^ ' 
the assailants directed their attention to that alone; 
hot the queen's attendants, knowing tiiis, conveyed 
away the body by a postern on the west side, where the 
rock is less precipitous, and deposited it at Dunferm* 
line. That heaven might have some share in the ho* 
noor of protecting so sacred a corpse, it was said by the 
chordimen of the period, and recorded by Fordun, that 
a miraculous mist served to conceal their escape ftmn 
the besiegers, and did not quit them till thev had all 
got safe to Queensferrv. But that a mist on the shores 
of the Firth of Forth snould be held miraculous, will ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of Lothian, a strange example 
of jM-epossession and credulity. 

The queen who was the subject of this -miracle, is 
said to have retained, even after death them did |mrt, 
her affection for her husband. In 1251, the Monks, 
who had by this time canonized her, resolved to raise 
her bones and deposit them in a costly shrine. While 
employed in this service, they approached the tomb of 
her royal consort. The bodv became, on a sudden, so 
heavy, that they were oblicea to set it down. Still, as 
more hands were employed in raisii^ it, the bodv be- 
came heavier; the spectators stood amazed, and the 
humble Monks imputed this phenomencm to their own 
unworthiness, when a by-stander cried out, " The queen 
will not stir till e^ual honours are performed to her hus- 
band." This havmg been done, the bodv of the queen 
was removed vrith ease. A more awkward miracle 
scarcely occurs in legendary history, though we have 
been informed that at Paris, till the age of Reason com* 
nteoced its sway, the bones of St Genevieve showed the 
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like aiiintion, on the annual eoouion of leme moidfUi 
p^eant> to those of hei* cbnm St Marcel. 

in honour of St Maf garet, who has still a festiral ap- 
pfOpriated to het* in the Romish Calendar, a chapel was 
bbitt in the castle. Bruce, who added to his other vir- 
tttes a bigoted reTerence for the churchi endowed it 
with a grant from the revenues of the city. Pait of 
the building, in partioular the eastern windiow, a small 
but curious spedmen of Saxon architecture, simrived 
till re<$ent times. Not many years ago, in the cowae of 
af complete re-edific«tion> the workmen employed in the 
building, took it upon them to demolish the sculptured 
fonti out of a pious horror for any thing that bcore the 
appearanoe of popish decoration. 

Both before and after the time of Canmore> Edinbni^ 
Castle was a rotal residence, though, till the rmgo ef 
Jamis IIj the king more gcnehilly 

li ii.iw fat id DumfermliiiA Uma^ 

or Inhabited his other palaces of Soone and Stirling. 
The reign of Bruce was a remarkable era in the history 
of Uie castle. It was then recovered from the possession 
of the English iUraders in a very remarkable manner* 
Bat-bour, the historical poet of Scotland, thus telates the 
incident. 

Thomas Randolph, the nephew of Brdoej and Well 
knoim as the redoubted £ari of Moray, had approadi* 
ed the fortress, where lay a strong English garrison^ 
under Piers Leland, a Lombard, with whom he had 
opened some oommunioBtion . But the garrison, suspect* 
ing the fidelity of their governor, thrust him into prison^ 
and prepared to defend their impregnable station on* 
der the command of a gallant constable, whose name 
has not been transmitted. As the Earl of Moray, ^th 
a hopeless eye, surveyed the strength of the plaeo> h« 
Was privily accosted by one of his own soldiers, named 
William Frsncis, an esteemed and gallant man, who 
saldj ** Methinks, my lord, you woul«f fain deviae seme 
means of entering yonder castle ; such can I proeure 
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hf ycm wkh no gmler aid than a turelva-foot ladder 
may afford. Know that my fiiiher was in his tima 
hoBftn of yonder fortreM» uid that I, a wild ^aUant 
ia ay youth, loved par amumrt a fm woman in the 
town beneath* In order to obtain unsuapected aoeeoa 
to her, I was wont to lower myself from the wall by 
night with the help of a ladder <tf ropes, and by a secret 
and precipitoos paw to descend these diffs ; and this I 
nracaaed so oft, both in goinff and returning, that the 
darkest n^ht was no obstade to my venturing. If, 
therefore, it pleases yon to assail the oastle in this man- 
ner, I offer myself to beyonr guide and the foremost in 
the expedition.'' The ^arl of Moray reoeiTod this pro- 
posal with joy, and the attempt was undertaken by 
thhrty men, commanded by Randolph in person, and 
gttided by Frauds. The darkness of the night, the 
steepness of the predpioe^ the danger of discovery by 
the watchmen, and the slender support which they had 
to tntst to in ascending from crag to crag, rendered the 
enterprise such as might have appalled the bravest 
s^rit. When they had asosaded half-way, thev found 
a flat qiot, large enough to halt upon, and tnere sat 
down to recover their breath, and ]^pare for the far- 
ther part of their perilous expedition. While they 
were nese seated, they heard the Bounds, or " Check- 
watches," as Barbour calls them, pass alons the walls 
above them; and it so chanced that one of the English 
saldifln» in mere wantonness and gaiety, hurled a stone 
down, and eried oat at the same time, " I see you well," 
althengh withoat an idea that there was any one be- 
neath* The stone leaned down the predpice, and pass* 
ed over the heads of Moray uid his adventurous ooou 
iMaioiis, as they cowered under the rock from which it 
bounded. They had the presence of mind to continue 
ptrfiaetly silent, and presently after the sentinels oon-« 
inraed thdr rounds. The assailants then resumed their 
sseent, and arrived in safety at the foot of the wall, 
whidi they scaled by means of the ladder which they 
kRNight with them. Francis, their guide, ascended 
fittt ; Sir Andrew Oray was second ; and Randdph 
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himseif Traa third. Ere they had all monnted, how«v«r, 
the Bentinels^ catching the alarm, raised the cry of 
** treason ;" and the Constable of the Castle and others 
rushing to the spot, made a valiant, thoa^ ineflectnal 
defence. The Earl of Moray was for some time in great 
personal danger, until, the gallant Constable being dain, 
his followers fled or fell, and the castle remained in the 
hands of the assailants. 

*' A more desperate adventure," says Barbour, *^ was 
never achieved, since Alexander, who conquered Baby<- 
lon, leaped headlong among his foemen from the wall of 
the town which he was beleaguering/' He adds, that 
the holy Queen Margaret, the heroine of the preceding 
anecdotes, '' had, in the spirit of prophecy, announc- 
ed this event, by causing it to be painted in her chapel^ 
(where the memorial is still to be seen,) the represen- 
tation of a man scaling a fortress by means of a ladder, 
with the legend, Gardez vous de FratifoU, which was 
long thought to predict the taking of the Castle by 
the French, but was now fulfilled in the achievement 
of William Francis, the daring guide of the Earl of 
Moray." How Queen Margaret came to prophesy in 
French, Barbour did not inquire or has not explain- 
ed. 

Early in the reign of David Bruce, Edinbuish Castle 
was dismantled, lest it might again fall into the handa 
of the English, who were now endeavouring to re-esta* 
blish the Baliol dynasty. While it was in this condi- 
tion, a considerable body of men at arms, under the con* 
duct of Count Guy of Namur, landed at Berwick^ and, 
advancing to Edinburgh, were encountered upon the 
Borough muir, a plain to the south of the city, by the 
Earls of Moray and March, Sir Alexander Ramsay, and 
a powerful host of the friends of King David. The 
battle which ensued was bloody, obstinate, and charac- 
terised by some of the features of chivalry. Richard 
Shaw, a Scottish esquire, was singled out by a comba« 
taut in the army of the Count of Namur. They routu- 
ally transfixed each other with their spears, fell from 
their horses, and expired. On being stripped of its ar-> 
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t, the.bodjr of Ae hrvfe atmiger xnm diMovered to 
be iSmt of a wcmiaii-— the faithful mistress no doabt» of 
aome gallant among the Coont's free-oompanioBi. Vio- 
torj waa about to declare for the enemies of Scotland^ 
when William Douglas came down from the Pentland 
hiUa with a re-enforcement. The Count's troops then 
«re waj> aBd fled towards the tows, still maintaining, 
however, a sort of Parthian fight. The open streets of 
the city received the fugitives, who made for the site 
0i the Castle, by the way now called the Candlemaker 
Bow. A large stone usea to be shown in the pavement 
of this street, which was said to have been broken by 
the battle-axe of Sir Alexander Ramsay, as that braw* 
ny champion waa actively eng^ed in annoying the re- 
treating ptfty. According to the traditionary account 
of the battle preserved in Edinburgh, Sir Alexander 
both slew the man and horse and split the stone at one 
Uow — a feat almost incredible! The Count's troops 
took refuge amidst the ruins of the Castle, which they 
endeavoured to fortify by killing all their horses, and 
formine a temporary parapet of their bodies. Soon 
oompefied, however, to capitulate by hunger, they were 
permitted to depart from the kingdom, upon pomis- 
ing never again to bear arms against the Scottish mo- 
narch. 

In the year 1S41, the Castle of Edinburgh, which 
had been again fortified and possessed by the English^ 
Ml into the hands of the Scots, b v means of a very 
ySngnlftr strats^m^ dcviscd by one William Bullock^ a 
yenegade Engbshman. According to the appointment 
of this personage, a man named William Curry of Dun« 
d^ privately received into his ship Sir William Dou- 
glas, commonly called the Knight of Liddisdale, with 
about two hundred other resolute men, and cast anchor 
in the roads of Leith. Bullock then went to the go- 
vernor of the Castle, and, wisely judging that the ^9t 
wav to an Englishman's confidence washer viam ventris, 
tela him that he had just arrived with a caigo of fo- 
xeign wines and spices, for which he desired a customer. 
On tasting samples, the governor agreed to a purchase, 
Mid-Lothian, l 
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and appatoted next molniiig for the deUfBiy of tli6 
BoodB. Acoordmgly^ next martiiiig> b^ore day had 
folly dawned, the m-dwoitf merdhant appeared before 
the gates of the castle, with twelve men attired like 
sailors, and was speedilj allowed admittanoe. Throw- 
ing down their iNmrels and hampers in the entry, thh 
party slew the sentinels ; and at a signal given, the 
kni«it of Liddisdale, who larked in the nefghbootw 
hood* appeared, and overpowered the garrison. 

In 1566, the castle became the residence of Queen 
Marv, and here she Was deliv««d of her son James the 
Sixth, in whose person the sovereignty of Scotland and 
England was afterwards united. The fortress suffered 
a siege from Cromwell in the year 1651, when it was 
taken by capitulation. In 1689, it held out for King 
James, nnder the Duke of Gordon, and was thea also 
only obtained by means of capitulation. In 1707, it 
became the depository of the Regalia of Scotland, then 
laid by, as saored but useless trinkets, on account of the 
union of the kingdoms. The mountaineers, who, in 
174*5, shook the British throne, laid siege to tiie castle, 
but, for want of artillery, did not succeed in taking it. 
Since that period it has been more useful as a barrack 
than remarkable as a fortress. 

The principal objects of curiosity which render the 
OBstle worthy of a stranger's attention, are the R^lia, 
and the room in which King James was bom. These 
are both shown for a small gratuity. The part of the 
castle in which the Crown-room (so named) is situated> 
leems to be the oldest now existing, having been bnilt 
in the year 1556. It is built in the form of a square. 
To the northward extends a half-moon battery of the 
age of Oliver Cromwell, from the top of which a view 
is obtained of the fertile plains of Lothian,— ^f nearly 
the whole city, old and new,— and of the Fritib at 
Forth, wiUi the hills of Fife and those of the Highlands 
in the distance. Beneath this, on the northern side of 
the castle^ is a minor fortification <»lled Areyle's Bat-' 
tery, with a building occasionally used for £e confine- 
ment of state^prisoners. The western part of the cae^ 
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tie fa oecQpM by stote^oea^ the Oowmnr'a haii^ 
ukI 8 huge bairaek ereoted at the begiimiiig of tbfa 
oentury in a style of atchiteeture little in eonaoinflDoe 
with the rest of this venerable Ibrtren. 

St Gilbs's C&0&€a, sicnated in the centre of the 
dtj, about a quarter of a mile eastward from the eastle» 
is a large though ill^fsroured bnilding, or rather mmh 
dation of buildinesj snrmonnted by a fine spire in the 
fbnn of an iinperiu erown« It comprises four ^ees ef 
wonhip, in one of which (the eastern) there u a seat 
appdnted ijt the Commissioner at the General Assent^ 
Diy^ and where his present Majesty attended ptibUe 
wmhip when in Scotland. 

Thb PABLiaMXNT HousB and its dependencies ns«^ 
ally attract no inconsiderable share of the attention ef 
strangers. The bnildlngs have at present a modem 
appearance, on account of havinff be^ firaed up with a 
frimt in the Grecian style of architecture so late as the 
year 1808. In front, the Parliament House is only 
ibrty feet h]gh« but^ owing to the decUirity of Uie 
ground oti lilrhidh it is situated^ the baek part is about 
sixty feet in height. Entering by the prudpal door» 
we pass through a lobby into the great hall, now called 
the Outer House. Here the Parliament of SeoClaod 
formerly sat ; but it is now little else than a place of 
promenade for the dependants of the Court of oession> 
to wbose use this renerable structure has been devoted 
since the dissolution of the above body at the Union. 
At the northern extremity of the hall, there has been 
lately erected a colossal statue of Lord MelriUe by 
Chantry. In two recesses upon the east side, sit as 
many Lords Ordinary, who hear causes lor the fiitt 
time and prepare them for the attention of the Judges. 
On each side of the hall is a buiUing of lesser msgni^ 
tnde, where the two divisions ^ the Court, consisting 
of five Judges each, sit fbr the ultimate decision of these 



Underneath these three halls is kept the celebrated 
collection of books, manuscripts, and curiosities, known 
by the name of the Advocates' Library. This estab. 
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liflhment, though it may be said to partake of a nation-p 
al character, and as such is entitled by act of Parliament 
to a copy of CTery new publication^ belongs exdusiyely 
to the body of legal practitioners from which it derives 
its common appellation. Founded in the year l680> it 
is now said to contain upwards of a hundred and tw^ty, 
thousand printed volumes, besides manuscripts, coins, 
&c. to a great and valuable amount. David Hume was 
once keeper of this library. It is open to the inspeeticm 
<rf strangers, without the ceremony of an order or itt«* 
troduction. To the west of the Parliament House ex- 
tends a modem edifice containing what is termed the 
Signet Library, being the valuaWe though recent col- 
lection of the Writers to the Signet, an inferior body 
of legal practitioners. All the three supreme courte of 
Scotland— those of Session, Justiciary, and Exchequer, 
are accommodated in the suite of buildings thus pointed 
out. 

Thb Golleos, situated in the southern district of 
the dty, and the largest public building in Scotland, is 
usualljr the next object of a stranger's attention. It is 
a massive modern edifice, built in the form of a quad- 
rangle, and laid out in lecture-rooms, apartments for 
some of the professors, a library, and a museum ; the 
numerous students being lodged in the private houses 
of the town. Though now the most prosperous and 
distinguished, this is not the oldest coU^ in Scotland. 
It dates its institution <aly from the reign of James the 
Sixth, and it was only in recent times that it acquired 
the high character as a school of learning, science, and 
especially of medicine, which it now bears. The build- 
ing, which were originally those of a religious esta- 
Uishment, have been within the last thirty years sup- 
planted by the single edifice which the stranger now 
sees. The Museum, which usually commands the at- 
tention and admiration of strangers, occupies a splendid 
suite of apartments in the western side of the quadran- 
gle. What must add greatly to the wonder excited by 
this sight, is the circumstance of the whole having been 
formed in the course of a very few years, and chiefly by 
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the exertions of one scientific enthumasty the px6«ent 
professor of Natural History. 

Thb RsGisTSJi-HotrsB^ situated canqncuoualy at 
the end of the North Bridge^ is another object which 
nsoally attracts the attention of tourists. This very els- 
sant structure was founded in 1774, and reared after a 
oesien famished by Adams. Frcnn a fiulure of the 
fiin& appr<^nriated for the building by govemment» 
(then distressed by the American War,) the walls stood 
iar several yesn in an unfinished state, and drew from 
a traveller the malicious remark^ that it was the moat 
masnifioent dove-cot in Europe. It has been in time 
CBtarely finished, and that in a style perfectly suitable 
to the' important purposes of the building. Here a 
great deal of the business of the civil and criminal 
courts is transacted, and a portion of the edifice is fitted 
up for the preservation of the national records. 

The Chafbii and Fai^ack of Holtbood, situated at 
the extremity of the suburb called the Canongate, nei^ 
claim attention. The ordinary ]>hrase " the Abbev,'^ 
still popularly applied to both buildings, indicates toat 
the former is the more ancient of the two. Like so 
many other religious establishmeutsi^ it owns David I 
for its founder. Erected in the twelfth century, 
and magnificently endowed by that monardi, it con- 
tinued for about four centuries to flourish as an ab« 
bey, and to be, at least during the latter part of that 
time, the residence of the sovereign. In the year 1528, 
James V added a palace to the conventual buildings. 
During the subsequent reign of Mary, this was Uie 
principal seat of the court ; and so it continued in a- 
great measure to be, till the departure of King James 
Vl for England. Previously to this period, the Abbey^ 
uid Palace had suffered from fire, and they have since 
undergone such revolutions, that, as in the celebrated 
case of Sir John Cutler's stockings, which, in the' course* 
of darning, changed nearly their whole substance, it is 
now scarcely possible to distinguish what is really an- 
dent from, the modem additions. 

As they at present stand, the Palace is a handsome 
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#diAoe, bailt in the form of a qaadrangle^ with a front 
flanked by doable towers^ while the Abbey is redaoed 
from ite originally extensive dimensions to the mere 
min of the chapel> one comer of which adjoins to a 
posterior angle of the Paiaoe. Of the palatial stmc* 
tore, the north-west towers alone are old. The walla 
were oertainly erected in the time of James V. Thej 
contain the apartments in which Queen Mary residea^ 
■ad where her minion^ CUzzio, fell a sacrifice to the re« 
venge of her brutal husband. A certain portion of the 
Inniitare is of the time, and a still smaller portion ia 
saUl to be the handiwork, of that princess. The re- 
gaining parts of the structure were erected in the time 
of Cfaanes H, and have at no time been occupied by 
aair royal personages, other than the Doke of York^ 
Pnnee Charles Stuart, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
King of France, (in 1795-9,) and King George IV, (in 
1B2S.) In the northern side of the quadrangle is a 
flallery one hundred and fifty feet in length, filled wttb 
uie portraits of nearly as many imaginary Scottish 
kings. The south side' contains a suite of state-apart- 
ments, fitted up for the use of the last-mentioned moo- 
arclL These various departments of the Palace, aa 
well as the Chapel, are shown to strangers, for a gratu- 
ity, hj the servants of the Duke of Hamilton, who ia 
hereditary keeper of the Paiaoe. It may be mentioned, 
before dismissing this subject, that the precincts of theae 
interesting edifices were formerly a sanctuary of crimi- 
nals, and can yet afford refuge to insolvent debtors. 

The remaining public buildings of the metropolis 
may be briefly enumerated. 

Hbriot'b HoBPtTAL, situated upon an eminence to 
tlie south of the Castle. This magnificent institution 
was endoived by George Heriot, goldsmith to King 
JaBMs VI, and opened for the reception of a certain 
number of the mate children of the burgesses of Edin- 
burgh about a year before the Restoration. It now 
maintains about one hundred and eighty boys, whom it 
also provides with an education suitable to the profes- 
sion they choose to hold in after-life. 
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Watson's Hobpital^ a smaUer and jmuor establiah- 
raent of the same nature^ aitiiated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the preoedins. 

Other establishments of this nature are the Mer« 
chants Maiden. Hospital^ the Tiades Maiden Hospital^ 
Gillespie's Hospital for aged persons, and the Ch^han 
HospitaL 

The RoTAii Infirm ARY« a moat useful institution* 
founded in 1738. 

The County Hai«l» a modem edifioe, upon the mo- 
dd of a Grecian temple, situated in the Lawnmadkety 
and devoted to the use of several courts eonneeted with 
the county. 

The Halls 9i the Royal and Antiquarian Soeietiei» 
and the School of Arts^ a huge specimen of Grecian ar» 
Ghitectnre> erected 1B23-6, at the northern extremity 
of the Earthen Mound> and first i^ned to the public 
for the exhibition of the works of modem artistSy Feb* 
ruarv 1826. 

Tne Moseum of the Bodety of Antiquarians^ which 
oocapies one of the upper lateral rooms of this hxgfi 
edifice, is open on Tuesdays and Fridays for the inspec- 
tion of the public, who are admitted by orders from the 
office-bearers of the society. Amoi^ a bewildering 
multitude of antique curiosities^ it contains some of a 
▼ery high interest ; in particular^ the Maiden, or Scot- 
tish guillotine, an instrament used at Edinburgh, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for the decapitation 
of state criminals, and which, having been first brought 
to the country by the Regent Morton, is remarksuble 
for having been first employed to strike off the head of 
that designing politician himself. 

The HiOH School, the Edinbuboh AoADxmr, and 
several other institutions for the instruction of youth, 
would here be worthy of particular notice, did our li- 
mits permit. The churches, too, which are in general 
handsome modem structures, deserve, though we can* 
not allow them, individual description. The markets 
of Edinburgh are at present uj>on an extending and 
impoving system. Many other institutions, connected 
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with pubk'c and domestic polity, we are obliged to pass 
over in silence,— only pointing oat, as a worthy object 
of curiosity, the Botanic Garden, lately laid ont upon & 
plain to the north of the city, and re^rring the reader 
ror more ample information upon all these subjectn to a 
work entitled " Walks in Edinburgh." 

The state of society in Edinburgh naturally results 
from the class of persons by whom it is inhabited or 
frequented. It is still regarded as the capital of a con- 
siderable division of the island ; and all those families 
of the nobility and gentry, whose fortunes do not en-^ 
able them to encounter the expense of a London resi- 
dence, resort to this city for the enjoyment of society^ 
and the education of their children. Hence persons of 
title and rank abound in Edinbui^h. As Scotsmea 
are accustomed to wander in quest of fortune to all 
quarters of the globe^ considerable portions of those 
who have returned with success horn their pursuit, are 
led to resort to the capital of their native country- 
Many English families have also of late years come hi- 
ther, whose fortunes, though not adequate to the enor- 
mous expense requisite to a splendid establishment in 
the capital of the island, are yet sufficient to enable 
them here to gain admission into the society of persons 
of rank. Of those engaged in business in Edinburgh, 
the members of the profession of the law take the lead. 
Including all denominations or orders, they are suppos- 
ed to amount to about eight thousand persons, who,, 
with their families, form a considerable part of the po« 
pulation of Edinburgh. When, along with these, we 
consider the numbers connected with the University, 
supposed to amount to nearly half that number, the 
character of society in Edinburgh must be evident. It 
is generally polite and intelligent ; and there is proba- 
bly no city in the world, of the same extent, in which 
so great a portion of the inhabitants consists of well-in- 
formed persons. The trading part of the community 
consists chiefly of artists or shop-keepers, employed in 
supplying the wants and luxuries of the numerous 
classes of wealthy inhabitants that have eith^ a tem- 
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Murj or penument rtMmce here. The general po- 
liteness sad intelligence wluch evidently pmnilr smeng 
ell ranks ef persons, seem to be produced, partly by th^ 
Uteimtnre wnich is so nniversally diffhsed taroof^ oea^ 
land, mdia more general at the seat of tlie Univernty ; 
and partly also by the fiuality witii which persons of 
diffeient ranks intermingle with each other, on account 
^themoderateezfeent Iff the ciide of respectable so» 
ciety» which does not enable any class or rank to asso- 
ciate exdnsiTely with its own members. 

•Upon the wmde, these whose health can bear a cli- 
mate ao ▼ariable and so tryias as that of Ediidmndt, 
will find few mare dibble p£uea of residenoe. The 
inhabitants of tUs ancient cajntal,—'' Scotland's das- 
ling aeat," as the city was termed by its best poet,<-*is 
surnmnded by the noblest scenery and ruins of antiqui- 
ty ; and the stranger may hare at every step, a compa- 
nion capable of detailing the beauties of tne one^ and 
the history of the other. His mornings mav be spent 
in stndv, for which there is every qpjeeies .el assistanee 
within nis reach, and his evenings with friendship and 
with bean^. If he luuve children, he has withm.his 
reach the ust means of educatienu If he be gi^,theie 
are at his command an the usual varied sources of amuse- 
ment. He may live, if he will, in apalace with a hand- 
some suite of apartments, for less than would rent ** a 
dnngeon in the Sttand ;" he may fare sumptuously every 
day for half the. rate which is exacted fiv a bad dimier 
at an En^^lish inn. To be more particular, L.80(H> a- 
year is, m Edinbttish, opulence,— L.SOOO, ease and 
wealthy— L.1000, a handsome competence,-«aiid even 
L.500, well managed, will maintain a large family with 
all the necessaries and decencies of life, and enable them 
to support a very creditable rank in society. 

Lbitb, the sea-port of Edinburgh, lies upon the 
shore of the Firth of Forth, about a mile and a half to 
the north firom the dty. The more andent buUdingi 
in it are mean and inelegant, while the streets into 
which >they have been huddled are narrow and dirty. 
Some new streets, however, are extremdy neat, h&ing 
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laid mit in the fonn of the modern buildings of £din« 
bttfgh. It is the trade of Leith that renders it a phiee 
of any eonseqaenoe. Its harbour was granted to the - 
oomtnunity of Edinburgh by King Robert I in 132p; 
and after many ineffestual stru^ks made by the inha* 
bitants of Leith to flee themselves from their bondage 
to the citizens of Edinburgh^ it still remains subject ta 
its jurisdiction. It is not easy to specify the varied na- 
ture^ or to estimate, with any degree ot accuracy, the 
fluctuating extent of the trade of this port. In gene- 
ral, the impofts fhmi the south of Europe, are wines, 
brandy^ and fruits | from the West Indies and America, 
ifiee. sugar, rum, and dye-stuffs^ Bat the principal 
trade is with the Baltic. Wet docks of a magnificent 
extent havn been eredted within the present century, 
and when these ate compared with the limited extent 
of the original harbour^^^forlned, as it is, in the mouth 
Of a small stl«am,<ii-«>we have a lively idea of the recent* 
)y incfr^ased ettent of the trade of the port, and of the 
benefits of commerce in general. There are in Leith 
several manufactures, the chief of which are its glass^ 
works, its 8ttgar-works> its manufactures of ropes and 
saiUoloth, and its ship*building. It contains two pros* 
perous bankii^ establishments. One of the principal 
buildings of a public nature is the Custom-House, which 
IS the seat of the board of Customs for Scotland. In 
its immediate neighbourhood, there is a battery, for the 
defBUce of the-port and its roadNstead. The town ie 
divided by the harbour, into North and South Leith. 
The active part of inhabitants is dassed into four divi« 
sions,-^inarinerS| maltsters^ traders, and trafiickers. Who 
are incorporated by charters. 

Leith became a place of some political importance ' 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, when Mary 
of Ouise, Queen- Regent of Scotland, raised, on the north 
side of the harbour, a fortification for the purpose of in- 
troducing and sheltering the French troops, by whose 
assistance she was enabled, for some timcy to resist the 
progress of the Reformation. This garrison, in 1500, 
sufl^ered a siege from the Lords of the Couffregation, at-^ 
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skted br the Englkh wMoiub whom Elitabeth Mnt f 
ScotUoia for die pramotkni of that oaue. On hUiag 
Into the hands ot the refermen, it was rased to tiie 
ioimdatieii by the magistrates of Edinburgh. Cromwell 
afterwards raised a ehadd upon the same site, and re« 
sided in it to some time himself. This edifice, thoiMh 
fai a mined state, was held oat lor some time by M'ln* 
tosh of Borlam, an insurgent leader in the dyil war of 
1715, against tiie nival troons. Its site is now chiefly 
oeeupied Iqf one of tne wet aoeks alluded to. 

Dalksitb, next to Edinburf^ and hdih, is the most 
considerable town in Mid^Lothian. It is situated on a 
narrow stripe of land between the North and South 
Eeks, which here anproaoh each other, prerious to their 
actual junction in tne park of Dalkeith House, about a 
mik and a half below the town* The principal street 
is broad and spacious, containing a great number of ele* 
gant houses, and the whole town may be eimsidered as 
well built. One of the greatest markets in Scotland 
lor oat-meal is held here every Monday; and on Thurs- 
day there is onechiefly for grain. The town is a burgh 
of barony, under the superiority of the Duke of fiuo- 
cleuefa, and is therefore governed by a baron bailie of 
his appointment ; though of late years, the management 
of a good many of the public iSShirs, especially those 
eonn^sted with tibe police, has been yestea in the hands 
of a committee of the inhabitants. Dalkeith is remark- 
able for the number of its shops, by far the greater part 
ef which, to the surprise of strangers^ are devoted to the 
sale of spirituous and other liquors. The morals of the 
inhabitants are not, however, inferior to those of other 
ScoCtiah towns of the same sise, a circumstance which 
may perhaps be justly ascribed to the absence of menu- 
nctones. 

Dalkeith House, a seat of the Duke of Bnccleuch, is 
satnated upon an overhanging bank of the North Esk, 
a little to the east of the town. It is a large, but not 
very elegant modem structure, and is surrounded by an 
extensive park. The interior is fitted up in a style of 
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the utmost splendour^ containing many fine picturai. 
The stair^case^ a oonsenratory of birds^ and the bed on 
which his present most gracious Mi^esty reposed daring 
his visit to Scotland in I9(t2, are objects well werthj 
the attention of strangers. This house is only the sue* 
cesser of an ancient castle which eadsted from the ear« 
liest times upon the same nM)t. In ancient times^ the 
town of Dalxeith, as was almost uniyersally.the fashion 
in Scotland^ ran dose up to^ and was terminated by the 
baronial castle^ which served as a citadel to the town, 
and in time of need was garrisoned by the inhabitants. 
But the principal street is now terminated by the gate 
at the head of the avenue to the mansiouj so that there 
is some interval between the town and the house, or, aa 
it is popularly termed/ the Palace, 

Lying so near the metropolis; the barony, castle, and 
town of Dalkeith, were, at a very early period, possessed 
by proprietors of note and im jx>rtaiice. The first upon 
record are the family yet remembered in the town of 
Dalkeith by the name of the Gallant Grahajne*. From 
them it passed by a daughter into the possession of. a 
Sir William Douglas, ancestor of the £arls of Morton. 
The dark and stem politician of that name resided, dur«- 
ing the period of his administration, and after he ha4 
retired irom public life, in the castle of Dalkeith, which, 
from the general idea entertained of his character, ac- 
quired at that time the expressive name of the Lion's 
Den. When Morton was executed, the Barony of DsJ« 
keith was included in his attainder, and, although the 
whole was finally restored to the Bail of Morton, yet 
the Castle seems long to have been considered as public 
property, and used as such. Thus, in Monipenny's 
Chronicle, the author classes among Uie palaces apper- 
taining to the King, " the Palace of Dalkeith, reserved 
for the use c^ the Prince, (Henry,) with the ordiard, 
garden, banks, and woods, adjoining thereto." Dal- 
keith House has been, since the accession of James VI, 
twice the residence of royalty during its temporary stay 
in Scotland ; namely, of King Charles in loSS, and of 
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Geoige IV in 1822.* In tbe eventful jesr 16SS, the 
Marqois of Hamilton^ as Rojal Commissioner^ occupied 
Dalkeith House during his unavailing endeavours to 
pacjfy the Covenanters ; and it appears from a passage 
u BaiUie's Letters, that his lordship had conveyed thi- 
ther the Regalia of Scotland, either in order to secure 
them from the insurgent nobles, or perhaps with a view 
to their removal into England. Dalkeith House was 
for a long while the residence of General Monk, to 
whom Cromwell delegated the government of Scotland. 
He kept a troop of dragoons quartered in the town, 
where a building called his guard-house is still pointed 
ont ; and it is traditionally recorded of him that he 
made several improvements round his residence, and 
amused himself particularly with gardening and the 
cultivation of flowers, then rare exercises in Scotland, 
but in which he seemed to take much pleasure* The 
substitution of the modem for the ancient building, and 
the filling up the fosse by which the latter had been de* 
fended, and through which the river formerlv ran, were 
the work of Ann Duchess of Bucdeuch and Monmouth, 
who after the execution of her unhappy husband, here 
lived in the style of a princess, with pages to wait upo9 

. * In 1^38, the earl of Traqoair, Lord High Treararer of Scot- 
land, OGcnpied Dalkeith Hoiue. While he resided in it, DalkeitJi 
was the scene of an extraordinary crime, and as extraordinary m 
ponidunent. One Jataies Spalding, resident in the town, having 
killed a man hy striking him through the temples with a whia^ 
ger on the High Street of Dalkeith, was tried and condemned to 
be hanged.. After having in rain begged mercy from the Trea- 
anrer, he exclaimed, *< Oh, must I die like a dog ! Why was I 
not sentenced to lose my head ?'* and on the scaffold he prayed, 
^ Lord, let this soul of mine never depart from this body till it 
be reconciled with thee.** Accordingly, continues his supersti- 
tions historian, it was found impoesible to strangle him, and he 
was at last buried alive. Even after that effectual mode of quiet- 
ing him had been adopted, <' there was such a rumbling and tum. 
blSig in his grave, that the very earth was raised, and the mules 
were so heaved up that they could hardly keep them down. Af- 
ter this, his house at the east end of the town was frequented with 
a ghost.*'— See Satan*9 Lwiuble WwUDmovned. 
Mid^Loihian. l 
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her, a throne and canom% ice lliere is still comnt 
amongst the gossips of Dalkeith^ a tradition that the 
treasure unrighteously amassed by the R^ent Morton 
lies hidden somewhere among the vaults of the aneient 
building. But Godscroft assures us^ that it was ex- 
pended by the Earl of Angus in supporting the oompa« - 
' nions of his exile in England, and that, when it was ex* 
hausted the Earl generously exclaimed, *' Is it then 
gone ? let it go—I never looked it should have done so 
much good.** ' 

There is in Dalkeith no pnUic building of any im- 
portance except the church, which was originally the 
chapel of the castle, but be^me collegiate in the year 
1400. It is a Gothic building of very ordinary work* 
manship ; and the east end, which contains the bory- 
ing-vamt ei the Buecleucfa fiunily, has long been ruin- 
ous and unroofed. The edifice stands in nie centre of 
the town, and iaisurronnded by a burying-ground, the 
wall of which adjoins to the public street. This eir«- 
cumstance once gave rise to a tolerable village joke. A 
prosperous Dalkeith merchant, having £or many years 
recited the envy of his neighbours by his ramd por- 
ehases of property, and at length almost made naif the 
street his own, died just as he acquired the house ad- 
joining upon the east to the chuichryard ; whereupon 
a wit remarked " that there was no getting beyond the 
grave*-* 

It is imoossiMe to conclude this notice of Dalkeith, 
without advertiaff to the circumstance of Froissart, Uie 
historian of chividry, having vidted the Earl of Douglas 
at his castle here, and hallowed the place by a residence 
of three weeks. It was in the course of this tour that 
he acquired the information necessary for his glowing 

• Hm mall iqasn or leiMt immediataljr to ths tut of the 
«hiireli.yBid, ii edkd die Mqgar^s JErokw, on aflcouni of a house 
them (now Mmoved) hmnag been the country raiaeMM of H^jor 
Weir, wlioM friend 8pakling, mentioned in the aoooont of his 
trial, lived in one on the qppodte side of the ■tceet. The Ma* 
Jot's houie was teoond from the chnxvh-yard ; that of Spalding 
is second west firam the reeesi fonasd by the marfcM jAnce. 
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afffDoata of the battlo of Otlcirboanw afi4 otbar martifil 
•ehieyemeat^ of die Sintus. 

. U 0«^( also to be mentionei, fi^t %l^ excelled 
mhool of D^eitb baa bad the banput of ^dupatiiur 
loiiie moa of groat distinetioa in tbe pfslitical 09 well 
fl« the IH^ary world ; in partici|la'» the late Loy4 Meli- 
ville. It is still reioepiDerad both jn Edinburgh aii4 
PaUbnth, to ^ boQour of tb^t i^reat maui ^at he 
kept 9p^ thrpof^iout the whole cpune of hjs spleqdid 
»eareer^ a ftoiiliar acquaintafica or ^rrespond^aca witb 
all his earl^ si^oolTlellowSj bow^ror mf^mf to hiin>- 
aelf ia point of rank and foftane> if otb^rwi^ meritorir 



MumBf^wp^iGn, with its important adjiun^ty, Fishi- 
M^nowt NawaioeiNp, and iNvj^BBaic^ ia tbo last and 
least town of Mil-Lotbiaa* It i^ dali^tf^Dj situated 
at the bottom of a bay close by the debouche of tho £^k $ 
and beiiig sheltered m aU sides by risiii^ groimd9, is 
bleated with a olimato of the most agreeable and salii^ 
brioaa amp^ty* Its short iktmc^ from tJ^ aapi^al^ 
only fix aiil#s> cooapiiaa with tbi? advantage to render 
its viciaity much reaortad to by families of piod^rato 
fortnne, and who iQclivdo health among %hfi desidpratf^ 
of a place of resideoce. Tbo qeighbouring hill of Jn^ 
Fereak> with it« pleasant FilJagCj or suborb^ w^ on th|s 
aoooant, styled by Dr Pitcaime the Montpelier of 
Scotland. 

Musselbnrgh is divided from Fisherrow by da ^9k, 
«rer which there are two stone bridges, besides other 
two of wood. The oldest of the former edifices, which 
is also the most remote from the sea, and now but little 
usedj is supposed to have been built by the Qomans, 
who had a station upon the top of Inyeroiik biU> an.d a 
annicipinm or town upon the site of Fisherrow, several 
of the modem houses of which are founded upon the 
lower stones of the Roman buildings. The harbour of 
Fisherrow was the most important which those invaders 
possessed on the soi^tb side of the Forth, and was the 
termination of one of their roads, the traces of wl^ich, 
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nmniiig sonthwaidfl to Sheriff Hall and Barthwidc^ 
were perceptible within the last fifty yean. The old 
Inridge is remarkable as that bv winch the Scottish ar- 
my passed to the battle of Pinlde in 15479 when sere-* 
ral of the soldiers were killed by the shot of the English 
fleet in the bay. It is> like all buildings of a similar 
ase and purpose^ very narrow, and high in the centre ; 
while the middle has been defended, after the manner 
of Bothwell^ Bridge and others, by a gate, of which some 
traces still remain in the side-wslls. The New Bridge 
is a handsome edifice erected within the last thirty 
years, after a design by the celebrated engineer, Mr 
Kenny.* Musselburgh and Fisherrow, though only di- 
Tided by a third-rate riyer, and uniting in matters of 
burgal ^yemment, are essentially different in point of 
population, manners, and the external appearance of the 
nouses. 

Musselburgh is a yery ancient burgh of regality, 
though, on account of tne record and charters of the 
town haying been burnt by the English in 1547> it ia 
impossible to state its precise antiquity. It must have 
been a place of some account so early as 1382, when 
Randolpn, Earl of Murray, the nephew of Bruce, and 
the hero of an anecdote already related, died of the 
stone in a house near the eastern extremity of the 

* The New Bridge of Miuaelbiugli ii one of that modem and 
improTed sort whidb exhibit no rite in Ae centre, and which aie 
In all reipects so easy and convenient of passage, espedaUy as 
oompared with the high backed and narrow species which obtain- 
ed in former times. It would, however, appear, that, generally 
as this alteration is esteemed an improvement, there were not 
wanting, after the building of the bridge of Musselbui^gh, some 
persons who looked back with regret to the abandoned incon* 
▼enienoes of the antique edifice in the neighbooriiood. A ooal- 
carter, who had occasion to pass the bridge every morning in his 
progresses to Edinbuxgh, being asked one day by a citizen of 
Fisherrow, what he thought of the new bridge, is stated to have 
made this very naif reply : ^« Oae wa' wi* your new brigs ! Go, 
yon's no a brig ava: «im never hau whan ht^e <m'i md whan he'e 
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toim,* being on his wsy to dieck the ineonions of the 
English upon the Border. According to tredition» the 
inhabitants having formed a guard roond the house, 
daring the illness of this great man, they found such 
foTOor with the Earl of Marr, the suooeedinff regent, 
that he granted or obtained for them their first char- 
ter. They have now no writings older than 1562. 

Previous to the ReformatioUt Musselburgh enioved 
no small degree of piosperitv, on account of a refagious 
establishment in ita immemate neighbourhood, called 
the Chapel of Loretto. This was a building of high 
antioaity, belongins to the abbacv of Donfermline. A 
SBiaU cell, covered by a mound, the only remains of the 
place, still exists in the garden attached to the modern, 
villa of Loretto, on the north side of the road which 
leaves the town at the eastern extremity. It is obser- 
vable from the satires of Sir David Lindsay, which are 
well known to have been pdnted with the severest ridi- 
cule of the ancient faith, that the chapel of Loretto was 
resorted to by all classes of the community, for purposes 
perhaps partly religious, and in many cases for the in* 
dnlgence of hcentions passions. The materials of the 
mined chapel are said to have been the first belonging 
to any sacred edifice which were, after the Reformation, 
api^ed to a secular purpose : they were employed in 
the erection of the present jail. For this piece of sa« 
ctU^^, it is said, the inhabitants of Mosselburgb were 
annt^y excommunicated at Rome till the end of the 
last ceDrory. 

Pinkie House, the seat of Sir John Hope, Bart, is 
situated at the east end of Musselburgh ; a capital spe- 
cimen of the Scottish Manor-house of the reign of 
James VI. It consists in two sides of a quadranffle '; 
^nd the square was formerly completed by a wall which 
is now removed. In the centre of the court-yard thus 

* This bonte, which existed tOl within the last few yean, was 
of itooey and oonsisted of two rooms on tho ground floor, both 
arched orer, and divided from each other by a poaeage which 
wag also aivhod. It stood upon the wmth side of the street. 
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ftraied^ there is a well or imintain of elaborate and 
beautiful areliitecture, eoeval with the honae, but 
which is now disaaed. The whole is enclosed within 
a very fine shrubbery. 

Pinkie House was originallv a oountry mansion be« 
longing to the abbot of Dunfermline^ who was at an 
earfy period superior of Musselburgh. The house was 
oouTerted into its present shape^ at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, by Alexander Seton, £ari of 
Dunfermline^ a younger brother of the Seton family, 
who raised himself to wealth by eminenoe in the law 
and the state. This distinguished man, hairing made 
himself master of most of the temporalities of that 
abbacy, was raised to the peerage with the title of 
Dunfermline, and here establish^ his principal neai- 
dence, probably on account of its propinquity to Edin* 
bnr^. An inscription on the front of the buildinj^, 
now hid by a portmo, seems to hint that his lordahip 
was not free from vanity ; " Dominus Alexander Setmum 
us kefnc dwnum edifioavU, non ad animi, sed adfarhtmm 
arum et agelU modum^^(L€frd Alezanda Seton bniiit 
this house, not after the fashion of his mind, but after 
that of his fortunes and estate)-— l6l 3." He died heie 
in 162S. 

Part of the present house is supposed to be of date 
oensiderably antecedent to the time of the Earl of Dun- 
£»mline ; and an apartment, with a magnificent stucco 
roof, in the taste of Henry the Seventh's time,^-*deno- 
minated the King's room, — is shown as the place where 
an abbot on one occasion entertained royalty. In the 
more modem part of the building, there is ft long and 
amplp hall, nearly of the sise of the Picturo Gallery in 
Hoiyrood House. This room ma^ be esteemed a great 
curiosity ; for it is still in its original state, and gives an 
OKcell^it idea of the decorations of the best cupartmenta 
of the reign of King James. Its ceiling is ot that an« 
cient sort which, on account of its resemblance to the 
bulging tops of the four-wheeled vehicles used in former 
timesi is t^led a coaeh-raqfi and the whole is painted 
over with blue and red water-celeuis, gorgeously inter- 
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nixed with gold. Paintings of mythok^gical scenes and 
personagee, of coats of armsj and emblematical figares^ 
are liberally scattered along this splendid ceiling, which 
mnst have shone down additicmal glory upon the court* 
Ij companies which formerly assembled niider it. It is 
now somewhat faded ; yet, as a thing perfectly nnuj^ua 
in Scotland, (if we except the still nunre faded ceiling 
of the King's HaU at Falkland,) it is well worthy of 
% visit from modem curiosity. In the eyes of some, 
it will be rendered rather more than less interesting, 
by the recoUeetion that it afforded a lodging to Prince 
Chnrles Stuart, the night sncceeding his victory at Pres* 



Altogether, Pinkie House is ]>erhaps one of the most 
interestine otijeots of its kind in Mid«Lothian. The 
boose with its fine old Gothic architecture — the curi^ 
OSS beauty oi the fountain in fnmt^— the rich groves 
ground, through which the Scottish muse baa sent bar 
vieient voice— and the neighbonriij^ fields where our 
brave ancestors fought so vainly against the overpowesv 
iog force of En|^and-^«ombine to render this a spot of 
no ordinary attraction to at least the '' sentimentcu tra« 
veller/' There are scenes in Sa)tland of more romantic 
and bewildering beauty, and even some invested with a 
higher charm of historical association ; yet when we 
see the setting sun gilding the groves and turrets of 
Pinkie, and hear the distant murmurs of the bay» 
mingled with the softened evening ham of the town, 
and think c^ all the drcumstanoes of mighty import and 
exalting interest which have befallen on this spot and 
its neighbourhood, we must confess that we are oisposed 
to yield that precedence to very few. " By rinkie 
House oft let me walk,'' was the prayer of an old and 
true poet, and we heartily echo the sentiment 

Musselburgh Links, an extensive plain that stnetcfaas 
between the town and sea, will attract the attention of 



• Charisi alio fpent, in Pinkie Houm, th« night betvrizt the 
Slit ef Ootober and lit of November, when on liii msreh itam 
Waboii^ to BogUuod. 
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the tniTeller near the sixth mile stone from Edinburgh. 
A race-course has been levelled and railed in here by 
the magistrates within the last few years, and hither 
the Edmburgh Races, formerlv run at Leith, were re- 
moved in 1817* Musselburgh Links were, in 1639, 
the scene of a singular national transaction ; the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, representing King Charles I, was 
met there by many thousands of the covenanting party, 
whose power he was commissioned to overthrow ; and 
it is said he. was convinced, from the spectacle, of the 
difficulties of his task. From the Links of Musselburgh 
to those of Leith, the road was lined with the partisans 
of that triumphant party, and at the latter j)lace he was 
confounded at the sight of no fewer than six hundred 
clergymen, standing upon the eminence near the High 
School of Leith, with their Geneva caps and gowns, and 
faces which expressed their resolution to resist his pur- 

E3se, the establishment of Episcopacy. On Musselburgh 
inks, Oliver Cromwell, in 1650, quartered his infantry, 
while the cavalry were lodged in the town. The place 
where his own tent was fixed, is still shown upon the 
ground. 

Inverbsk Churoh is placed upon the top of that 
rising ground to the south of Musselburgh, on the skirts 
of which took place the battle of Pinkie. It is a mo- 
dem edifice, with a tall spire, of no very fine materials or 
architecture, but so conspicuous, that it can be seen at 
an incredible distance in all directions. The old church 
of Inveresk, removed to make way for this, was a struc- 
ture of vast antiquity, and supposed to have been com- 
posed of the materials of the Roman fortification which 
occupied the site of the church-yard. There were many 
old stones and Roman bricks observable in the composi- 
tioR of the building. Two mounts, one at the east end, 
and the other on the north side of the church-yard, are 
supposed to have been part of the Roman fortress, 
though their popular name, *' Oliver's Mounts," seems 
to indicate that the^ rather originated in the time of 
Cromwell. The Highland army of 1745, also, had a 
battery on this height, previously to their march into 
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England. The ehnrch^yard oontains a number of good 
monuments, among the rest^ one to a deceased fish- 
mongeTj whom some sunriying friend has afironted by 
haTinghad inscribed at ^e end of his epitaph, '* Sic tran^ 
ill gloria mundu*' At the time of the battle of Pinkie^ 
there were only two houses (shepherds huts) in In* 
yeredc The whole hill is now thickly covered ovor by 
Tillas. 

In the year 1798, a sermon was preached in the old 
church of Inveresk, upon an occasion so memorable that 
it cannot £ul to interest the minority of readers. A 
woman named Maggy Dickson, resident in this parish^ 
having become pregnant while her hu*sband was absent 
for a year at Newcastle, in order to conceal her shamiSf 
and elnde the dreadful penance imposed upon such of- 
fences by the kirk-session, was tempted to put her child 
to death. For this crime she was tried, condemned, and 
duly (as was thought) executed in the Grass- market of 
Edinburgh. When the dreadful ceremony was over, 
poor Maggy's friends put her body into a chest, and 
drove it away in a cart to Musselburgh. When about 
two miles from town, the cart ^vas stopped at a place 
called Peffer-mill, about half-way between Duddine* 
stone Loch and Craigmillar Castle, and the relations ad* 
joumed to a tavern for refreshment. On comii^ out 
of the house, how were they surprised to see their.mend 
sitting up in the chest, having oeen restored to life, it 
was supposed, by the motion of the cart. '.They took 
her home that evening to Musselburgh, and she was 
soon entirely recovered. On the succeeding Sunday, she 
was able to attend public worship, when the mimster 
preached a sermon applicable to her case, in which he 
took an opportunity of recommending a more virtuous 
mode of li^ than tnat which, he said, had just brought 
her deservedly to the brink of the grave. Maggy, on 
visiting Edinburgh soon after, was followed and almost 
overwhelmed by a vast crowd of people, who could not 
satisfy themselves with gazing upon one thus, as it were, 
alive from the dead. She was Anally obliged to take 
xefoge in a house, and esc^)e by the back«door. For 
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mftny yean after ahe was restored to life> she kept a& 
ale house in a neighbouring parish, which was much 
resorted to from curiositj ; and she was ever afterwards 
entitled HalfhangH Maggie Dickson, by which epith^ 
die is still popularly remembered. In spite of the awful 
lesson she had had, Maggy was not reformed, but, ac- 
cording to the tradition, lired and died again, an inv- 
penitent profligate. 

MussELBUBOH derives its name from a muscle bank 
upon the sea-shore in its neighbourhood. The town is 
now well built^ thoagh, within the remembrance of 
people still alive, almost all the houses were mere hovels 
of one stonr covered with thatch. This improvement 
is attributaDle to the demand for summer and sea- bath- 
ing quarters, which, till the rise of Portobello, prevailed 
in this town. A Rreat number of the proprietors of 
houses have derived them from a remote ancestry, and 
are therefore looked upon as a species of noblesse, both 
exacting and obtaining more respect than the ordinary 
burghers. Everywhere around, and especially behind 
t3ie nouses which front the main streets of both Mussel- 
burgh and Fisherrow, are extensive and luxuriant gar- 
dens, which used formerly to supply the capital with 
fruits and garden- stuffs-. 

F18HBBBOW is almost equally extensive with MusseU 
burgh, but presents a meaner appearance. The chief 
class of the population consists of fishermen, who occupy 
at least one if not more streets, and who give a tone to 
the manners of the whole town. The numerous female 
relations of these men form a peculiar people, and are se 
remarkable in ever^ respect that they must not be passed 
over without notice. They are called Fish-^wives, 
Their employment is the transportation of fish from the 
harbour of their own village to the capital and to Leif^. 
They usually carry loads of ftom one to two hundred 
weight in creels or willow-baskets upon their hades, 
evincing thereby a masculine degree of strength, which 
is not unaccompanied by manners equally masculine* 
There is in Fisherrow indeed, a complete reversal of the 
duties of the sexes ; the husband being often detaine4 
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at bome by bad weafber, and employing himself as ottrse, 
while the wife ia endearonring at Kdinbtirgh to \^n the 
means of maintaining the family. A woman of Fisher^ 
row would hare but little cause of boasting, if she could 
not by this species of industry gain money sufficient to 
maintain a domestic establishment, independeilt of the 
exertions, whatever they might be, of her husband. On 
hearing of any such effeminate person beii^ abont to be 
marri^, it is customary for the thordugh'^paced fish* 
wives to exclaim, in a tone of sovereign contempt, 
'' Her I what wad she do wi' a man, that canna Win a 
man's bread ?" 

The fish-wives are not only distinguished by a rude 
peculiarity of manners, but also by a comparatively 
eroteaque dress, from the women of othet Scottish vil* 
kgea. A traveller who observed them ninety years 
ago, says, " Nastiness here " — that is, in Fishefrow-^ 
" seems to be delighted in. The women, as if they 
eonid trust to sex merely for recommendation to the 
men, have dirty clouts tied round their heads, fallincr 
about their shoulders, and peep out at pieces of boarded 
windows just big enough for their heads." This does 
not now apply. The singular Amaxons teferred to, 
dress themselves in a style which, if coarse, must also 
be not uncostly. They are unable to wear any head- 
dress, excepting a napkin, on account of the necessity 
of supporting their back-burdens bv a broad belt whicn 
croaaeB the forehead, and has to oe slipped ovef the 
head every time they take off their merchandise. 
They usually wear, however, a voluminous and truly 
Flemish quantity of petticoat, with a jerkin of blue 
cloth, and several fine napkins enclosing the neck and 
bosom. Their numerous petticoats are of different 
qualities and colours ; and it is customary, while two 
or three hang down, to have as many or more bundled 
op over the haunches, so as to give a singularly bulky 
and sturdy appearance to the figure. Thirty years ago, 
they wore no shoes or stookings> but cannot now be 
impeached of that fault, so often imputed to Scottish 
women in general by travellers; a custom, however, 
Mid-Loihian. 
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we may remark^ sanctioned by that of the Greek and 
Roman ladies, and in which the Scottish lasses are oo«m- 
tenanoed at this Fery day by the women of the lower 
ranks almost every where over the Continent.* 

In their mercantile capacity^ these robust peraoos 
are not very commendable for &ir -dealings, at least as 
that phrase is understood by the English people. It is 
difficult, indeed, for a stranger to make a proper bar* 
gain with them. Like all other oeople who deal in 
articles of an uncertain value ana fluctuating price, 
they are in the habit of just taklnff for their commodi- 
ties as much as they can get. Thev generally aak 
about three times the real value ; ana it becomes the 
business of the .customer to bate them down to the pro* 
per price. It is, therefore, a common expression in this 
part of the country, when any other dealer is affronted 
Dv the offer of .a lower price than is asked, or may be 
aUowable, " Gae wa I wad ye mak' a fishwife o' me V 
Yet it is said that when confidence is reposed in them 
after a long course of commercial intercourse, the de- 
mand is usually much nearer the accepted price. 
They also exhibit a great degree of honour in all deal^ 
ings with each other. For instance, when a band, in 
jetuming to Fisherrow after the labours of the day, 
.enters any of the wayside taverns for a refreshment, 
they are sure to part a small measure of liquor with 
wonderful accuracy, and so as to content each without 
injury to her oomuanions. They also show a singular 
d^ee of punctuality in repaying, every evening, the 
small sums which most of them have to barrow, in the 
morning, from the wealthy shop-keepers of Fidierrow, 
in order to make their purchases from the fishers. Th^ 
are known occasionally to quarrel with each other ; upon 
which occasions there are phrases and terms of obloquy- 
used, such as would more astonish than shock a refined 



* Tilt reaemblanoe between the mannert of Scotland and thote 
of Fnnoe haa been often remaiked ; and the Poinardes of that 
ooontry, we undentand, appear in public without ahoei or stock- 
ingh like the fiAh-wiTjes of the period mentioned. 
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cir. Upon one oocanony it it ssid^ an infuriated fiah- 
nrife, haying ouannlled with a nuveteanquil and calloua 
oompanioQ, whom she in vain endeavoured to provoke 
to hoitilities by a torrent of abuie that m%ht have 
nited the verr stones from the street^ at laet, when 
qnite enhanstea with passion^ exclaimed, " Speak, bitoh ! 
ipaak,-^ rU bust." 
Nb WHATSN is an ancient fishing viUage, about a mile 
; firom Leith, and the place from whence proceed 
; of the boats and steam- jachts used in the pleasure 
inions from Edinbnr^ by water. Besides ito cz« 
oellcnt little harbour, there has lately been erected in 
its neighbourhood a chain-pier for the use of those em« 
baridng in or disembarking from the said steam* vessels. 
The appeaninee of the viUage is mean, and, the pisca* 
torj infaabitanto bang totally unacquainted with a sys* 
tem of police, the streets, to the utter dis^put of stran* 
gers, are infested with M kinds of " ancient and fish* 
like smells." Newhaven, in the fifteenth century, con* 
tained a chapel dedicated to the Virpn Mary, and had 
seme time afterwards the honoor of giviug a title to a 
peer. Its female pc^pulation is of a similar sort to diat 
of Fisherrow, just deKnibed» with this exception, thai 
they are chiefly employed, during the two-thirds of the 
year, in supplying tiie capital with oysters, and that they 
are, therenve, generally from home at a later period of 
the day. 

PoBTOBBLLo, a ooBslderable village formed of villas, 
nsanufsctories, and an inferior proportiDn of shops, has 
liaen upon a flat part of the coast between Leith and 
Fialierrow, within the last eighty years. Almost the 
only curiosity of a venerable description in this vast 
jejune congregation of houses, is a small thatc hed .cot- 
tage, (the property of John Baxter, Esq., and situated 
on the soutn side of the main street, near its eastern 
extremity^) which is affirmed to have been the JirM 
house butU in the town. Tradition further asserts this 
little edifice to have been built and inhabited by a re«* 
tired sailor, who had been with Admiral Vernon in 
hia celebrated South American expedition of \lS9y and 
Mid'Loihian, 
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who thei^ore entitled it Portobello, in oommemoratien 
of tlie capture of that town, an action at which he had 
heen present. On other houses heinc graduallf erected, 
in the neighbourhood^ the name of rortobddo was aa^ 
turally extended to them ; and thus the Tillage ae» 
quired its designation. Since the year 1814, a great 
number of elegant new streets have oeen built in the 
village, chieflj for the aooommodation of genteel fami- 
lies oi retired habits, or for valetudinarians who pre£Br- 
a residence by the sea-shore on account of Uieir liealdi« 
The village being situated in the parish of Duddiog- 
ston, there was erected in 1814 a chapel of ease in con- 
nexion with the parochial church establishment ; but, 
since that period, there have been erected two episoo- 
palian chapels, and one in connexion with the United 
Secession Church. Portobello is greatly resorted to 
during the summer months by those afflicted with the 
necessity, or the firenzv, of sea-bathing. A suite of 
warm-baths was erected in 1807* 

RosLiN Chapbl and Castle, situated about seven 
miles south from the capital amidst the beautiful scenery 
of the North £sk, are objects of interest to all strangers, 
and of frequent pilgrimages to the citizens of Edinbui^h. 
The Chapel was founded, in 1446, by William de St 
Clair, a Scottish baron, the proprietor of the neighbour- 
ing castle. It was originally only the chapel attached 
to the castle, but afterwards raised to the rank of ia 
collegiate church, and endowed for a provost, six pre- 
bendaries, and two sinking boys. Thus, although in 
common speech, it is still styled Roslin Chapel, it is in 
reality a church, and that of the first order. The peo- 
ple 01 the village, even at this day, give it the more ap- 
propriate name of the CoUege. 

Roslin Chapel, or Churoh, is but a small building, 
the nave alone having ever been finished ; but it is at 
once so elegantly designed, so exquisitely and elaborately 
decorated, and, what is still better, so singularly entire, 
as a specimen of the Gothic ecclesiastic^ architecture 
in Scotland, that there is perhaps no object of the kind 
in the whole country that receives or deserves so mudi 
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ef the admiration of atiangen. Ootaide and inside, it is 
t truly beantifhl olyject. Two mws of aisles extend 
alei^ the sides, having their oeiHnffs thrown into the 
fanxk of Saxo-Gothic ardies. The piDars fonung these 
aisles are only ei^t feet high, bnt the workmanship is 
very rich, and the capitals are adorned with ibliage and 
a variety of figures.* Like other dinrchcs, among 
which may he reckoned that of Ronen, Roslin has a 
prentiei^* pUiar, with the oommoa legendary story <rf 
the scolptor having had his brains beat out b^ his mas* 
ter, ibr ^resnminff to execute the woric in his absence. 
In addituA to a ifgaxe of the said prentice at the top of 
another pillar, Boalin possesses a bnst like that of a 
woman, said to be his mother, who is looking at the 
representation of her slain son, and weeping. The 

Centiee's pillar Is a poece ef exquisite workmanship, 
vins a wreath of minutely ^egaat tracery twisted 
mniSj around it. Amidst a concert of ansels near 
this, b to be seen a cherub playing on a HigliLind bag- 
pipft 

« Of Rodin Chapel tke ingenioas Britton givM the foOowing 
in his Axchiteetunl Antiquities of Oieat Britain, iii 



*'*' This building, 1 beliere, may be pronounced unique, and J 
am confident it will be found curious, elabozate, and singularly 
interetting. The Chapeis of Klng^ College, St George, and 
Heliry the SerenCh, are all conformable to the styles of the re- 
spective ages when they were erected ; and these styles display 
s Upradnal advancement in lightness and profusion of omainent : 
hot the Chapel mt Rosslyn combines the solidity of the Norman 
with the minute decoration of the latest spedes of the Tudor age. 
It is impossible to designate the architecture of this building by 
any given or familiar term : for the variety and eccentricity of its 
pans are not to be defined by any words of common acceptation. 
1 asik some of our obstinate antiquaries, how they would apply 
eitker the term Roman, Saxon, Norman, Gothic, Sarasenic, £n- 
glish, or Grecian, to this buildfaig.'* 

The Marchioness of Stafford took some sketches of the Chap- 
el, and had them etched and printed in 1807. They were pre- 
sented in the shape of a small volume to her friends ; but the 
public has never been favoured with an edition for their own 
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Heneatb the payemdnt of Roeliii Chapel lie the faa- 
MOB of Roalin, all of whom were, till the period ef the 
Revoltttion, buried in armonr. There was a superati- 
tiona belief, that on the night before &°T of these died^ 
the whde bnilding appeared in flames. The monomeat 
of one of the barons is sdU pointed out npon tJie pave*' 
ment. He is repesented in outline, upon the flat 
stone, with a greyhound at his feet. To be tkns repre* 
sented in effigy, with a ferourite animal, usually the 
chief cognizanoe of the family, crouching beneath the 
feet, is well known to hare been a common practice of 
the great of former times ; but in the |ireaent ease it 
has ffiven rise to a peculiar story, which is thus related 
to afi visiters by the person who now shows tiie ChapeL 
The person here delineated, says he, is Sir William de 
St Chdr. He was one day hunting over Boslin Moor 
along with Kiug Bobert Bmce, when a white deer waa 
started. Roslin watered his head that his excellent 
hounds Help and Hold would seize the deer before it 
could cross the March Burn. It was just about to do 
so without being seized, when Roslin's emeigency made 
him at <moe pious and poetical ; he Towed a cbml to 
St Katherine provided she would take his case in nandj 
and shouted out to the foremost of his dogs. 

Help, hand, an* ye may, 

Or Roalin will low hi» head thie day. 

Help, assisted by the saint, and encouraged by her 
master, made a desperate leap forward, and pulled down 
the deer just as it was about to leap upon land. The 
baron, too much terrified by the risk to enjoy the escape, 
immediately put his foot upon his dog's neck and killed 
it, saying it should never again lead him into such 
temptation. Roslin Chapel was desecrated at the Re- 
volution by a mob from Edinburgh. 

RosLiK Castle overhangs the picturesque glen of 
the £sk, and is separated from the neighbouring ground 
by a deep cut in the solid rock, over which a small 
bridge has been thrown. Amidst the ruins, which are 
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mmuiwe and extemitB, a modem manuoii has been 
reared, like an insignificant laird of the preaent day 
annonnded by the stalwart ghosts of hia forefistliers. 
The Castle having been built upon a sloping bank, one 
aide ia much taller than the other. Little besides the 
new house now exists above the level of the bridge or 
princqiai aooesa; but three distinct stories are stiU en^ 
lire beneath that point. The most of the lower apart- 
ments are small and ill lighted, presenting altogether, 
in their dungeoo-like coldness and inoouTenience,' a 
striking contrast to the comfortable accommodations of 
a modem edifice. The date of the erection of Roslin 
ia nsually referred to the commencement of the twelfth 
centnry ; but no mention of its name occurs in authen- 
tic history till 1475. It has been rendered classical by 
a beautiful Scottish song which bears its name. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Roslin that, in 1802, the 
English armv, under Sir John de Grave, sustained no 
fewer than toree defeats in one dav from the Scots, who 
wcfe commanded by Cummyn ana Fraser. 

The beautiful scenery for which Roslin has been so 
Dinch celebrated, is strictly confined to the immediate 
banks of the £sk. The nver runs along the bottom of 
a very deep and narrow glen. The sides of that hollow, 
or chusm, tar such it should rather be called, rise pre- 
cipitously to an equal height on both sides, and are 
luxuriantly woodea. In every direction around, the 
aoenery is perfectly common-place, or, rather, is in- 
vested with all the disgusting attributes of a ooal-coun- 
try. The stranger is thus often surprised to be led 
towards a place from whose charms be is to expect so 
much, through plain stone-enclosed fields which are 
generally overhung by the stifling smoke arising from 
the innumerable steam engines of the neighbourhood* 
In plunging, however, into the romantic vale of the 
£akt he all at once finds himself in a new world,— a 
world of wild and bewildering beeutv. 

Amidst the lovely recesses of this singular glen, whose 
echoes seem jet to sound with the wwd-bom music of 
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its enamoured swain, the ancient house of Hawthorn- 
den rises from a precipitous rock oyerhanging the 
south bank of the river. This house is often risit* 
ed on account of its having been the seat of the ad- 
mired Scottish poet, William Drummond, the friend 
of Shakspeare and Jonson. B^ marriage with the 
heiress of that gentleman, it is now Sie property 
of Frauds Walker Drummond, Esq^ of Hawthoni- 
den. 

Hawthoniden may be described as a manor-house 
of the reign of Charles I, engrafted upon the ruins of 
an ancient baronial castle. On one side its walls rise 
directly up from the brink of a deep precipice ; on the 
other they adjoin to a level and well-cultivated domain. 
The walks around the house are peculiarly fine, being 
chiefly laid throughout the beautiful vale of the Esk. 
Admission to them can only be obtained by an order 
from the proprietor. 

What must add greatly to the charm of Hawthomden, 
is that the present house was built by the poet ; as is 
testified by an inscription on the front. Many of the 
minor localities around the house are associated with 
his name ; as an arbour where he used to sit at his long 
daily musings, and a summer-house where he is said to 
have often taken his food. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the neighbouring objects, is a large tree 
Bear the place where the external gate of the court- 
yard formerly stood, a tree which seems to have acted 
the part of what has been already described by the 
epithet of ** the Covin Tree."* Ben Jonson, it is ge- 
nerally known, walked all the way from Uondon on foot, 
to see Drummond at this his paternal residence. Re* 
garding this visit tradition records a circumstance 
^o chfluracteristic and so probable that I cannot but 
believe it true. Drummond, it is said, on seeing 
Ben approaching the house, went out, like a good hand* 
lord, to the outside of his gate, in order to bid him 

* See Notioe of Kelso. 
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welcome, aecording to form, under the shade of this 
tree. As he shook the dramatist by the hand, he ex* 
claimed, in mock heroic style : 

Welcome, welcome, royal Ben ! 

To which Jonson immediately answered in sudi a way 
as to make np a Hndibrastic ooaplet : 

Thank ye, thank ye, Uawthomden I 

The two poets enjoyed the pleasure of each other's 
conversation for a considerable time ; and the stranger 
will scarcely yisit, without considerable emotion, the 
place where, in the words of Collins, 

Jooaon sat in Bnimmond*! dearie shade. 

. Several detached cariosities are shown to strangers 
in the inside of Hawthomden House ; as, for instance, 
the walking-cane of the celebrated Duchess of I^ander- 
dale, a stately old piece of timber, with a pike at one 
hand and a crook at the other, communicating (unless 
fancy has strangely deceived the present writer) a 
strikiuff idea of the personal bearing of that most sin* 
gular Jadv. There are also a number of fimnily por- 
traits, and others, including a fine Queen Mary. 

In the ^Eice of the predpice upon which Hawthom- 
den is reared, the stranger, in traversing the glen, sees 
a number of holes. These are the orifices of a singular 
suite of caverns which penetrate the rock beneath the 
house. No stranger omits seeing this sinsular curiosity* 
In the court-yard he is first shown a well of prodigious 
depth, which communicates with the caves. He then 
descends a narrow stair to a long subterraneous passage, 
on each side of which there are small apartments, much 
after the fashion of a suite of bed-rooms in an old house. 
Below this there is what may be called a lower story, 
which also contains rooms, and the passage of which 
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looks oat upon the ttlen at one of the holes mentieiied. 
The shaft of the wdl eommimicates with another ea^ 
of this passage ; so that the inmates of these caves eooid 
not only draw np their own water when they pleased, 
but also be supplied with food by their friends above, 
by means of a backet. 

Without adverting to the circomstanee that these ca- 
verns must have b^n originally formed by the early 
Britonsj whose mole-like preference of darkness to light 
in their fortified residences is a faact well known to an- 
tiquaries, it may be mentioned that, by the invariable 
tradition of the country, they afiorded shelter to the dis- 
tressed friends of Bmoe, if not to that hero himself, at 
a time when they dared not show their faces above 
ground. In one of the apartments a recess is shown, 
which is said to have contained the bed used by the 
heroic Edward Bruce, brother to the king, during his 
residence here. In the succeeding i^, thejr are said 
to have been used for tjbe same purpose, by Sir Alexan« 
der Ramsay (the knight who slew horse and man, and 
broke the pavement- stone in the Candle-maker-row,) 
and his hardy band of compatriots, who nightly sallied 
fbrth from this hiding-plaoe to annoy their enemies, and 
who thus invariably escaped detection. The contrivance 
of the well is well worthy of the attention and consider- 
ation of the curious, because it shows the extreme saga- 
city of our early ancestors. 

The village of LaaswAdb is situated still f^her down 
the river, upon the banks of which, its picturesque lit- 
tle groups of houses occupy a romantic dell. Lasswade 
is said to owe its name to the circumstance of a las9, or 
peasaiit girl, having here, in esrly times, supplied the 
want of a bridge, by rvading through the water with 
travellers upon her back. 

MblviLlb Castlb, the seat' of Viscount Melville, 
stands at a little distance from Lasswade. The build- 
ing is highly elegant, and is surrounded by a park con- 
taining some fine wood, which commanded the admira- 
tion of his present Majesty, when he visited the castle. 
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DAhmevBim Ca8ti«b» aitnated upon the Soath Esk, 
i« a modisrwsei huildingy the original of which waa of 
vast and unknown antiquity. Sir Alexander Raanay, 
already mentioned* waa the anoestor of the present pre- 
|inetor, the Eadl of Dalhouafie. 

NjiwnATTi<B Ajkbby* the seat of the Maraais of Lo- 
thiaa> lies a little farther down the Soath Etk, abottt 
one mile soath«-west fxom Dalkeith. It is situated en 
the Bjpok fermerl? occupied by the abbey of Newbattle, 
which was founded here for a comaiunity of Cisterdan 
menk^y by King David 1. The house contains many 
fine paintinga, and is surrounded by a terdant lawn« 
intecapersed with some straggling trees of great siae,— 
amongst which« in the graphic words of an historian of 
the seyaateenth century>* '^ instead of the old monks 
are now to be lem the deer." 

Close by the wall of the park> stands the parish«dioreh 
of Newbattle, with a somU Tillage which has risen around 
it. By ascending an eminence on either aide of this, a 
prsq^ect may be obtained of the city of Edinburgh, mid 
Its nch and populous environs. To the south of the 
Tillage, the ground rises gently, sud on the top, which 
IS about six hundred iioet above the level of the sea, 
there are distinct tracea of a Roman encampment. Thfa 
eleratedcioandia not very fertile; but the picturesque 
ddl whioft forms the bed of the riTer, is of the ridiest 
possible soil. Newbattle is surrounded by orchardsy 
giTingf like so many other places, proof either of the 
taate and industry of the nnmks m cultiTsting such 
grounds, or of their sagacity in choodng soil and situa- 
tion adapted to such a purpose. 

Newbattle Abbey was dissolved at the Reformation. 
The ancestor of the present possenor was the last abbot 
Hia 601^ Mark Ker, got the poasessions of the abbey 

*Sc9t oi Sootstarvet, inhis>* Staggering State of Soota States* 
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erected into a tempofal lordship in Mb fiivour, anno 
1591- He was master of requests to Kins James VI, 
and» if we may believe the scandalous chronicle just 

Sooted^ his death was occasioned by witchcraftk. His 
idy, who had born to him no fewer than thirty*one 
children, was much giTen to the company of witches, 
and in especial kept one in her house of the name of 
Mvgaret Nues^ who was afterwards burnt for her crimes 
•at Edinburgh. Being sorely afflicted with a cancer in 
her breast, her ladyship implored the help of a warlock 
named Plajriair. That wretch condescended to heal her 
ladj^ip, on condition that the sore should fall upon the 
person whom she lored best. She soon after got quit of 
ner cancer, but not without its re-appearing up<»i the 
neck of her husband in the shape of a boil, 5 which he 
died. To those who may regard Playfair's machinations 
with just horror, it will be some consolation to know, 
that he was soon after apprehended^ and confined in the 
steeple of Dalkeith Church, where he confessed that as 
well as much more wickedness. This confession coming 
to the ears of the deceased earl's son, that young noble* 
man got some servants introduced to his prison under 
pretence of conferring with him upon the circumstance ; 
and, in pursuance of the maxim that dead men tell no 
talesi the poor warlock was found next morning oold 
and stiff, with the points of his breeches twist^ and 
knit about his neck. What adds greatly to the hornur 
inspired by this anecdote, too characteristic of Scotland 
jn the seventeenth century, no inquiry was ever made 
into the cause of Playfiiir's death. It is, however, but 
justice to the memory of all concerned, to state that the 
truth of Scot of Scotstarvet's stories has always been 
less certain than their ill- nature. 

Pbnntcuick House, the seat of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. M. P. is situated about nine miles south firom Ed* 
inburah, on the northern bank of the North £sk. The 
neighbouring scenery is highly beautiful. The house 
was erected m 1761, by the late Sir James Clerk, Bart. 
The library contains an excellent collection of books and 
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pftiatiiigSj and the pr opri etor has been assiduous in col- 
tecting a number of the Roman antiquities found in 
Britain. Amongst many misoellaneoua curiosities^ there 
m here to be seen the buff coat which the Viscount Dun* 
dee wore at the battle of Killicrankie : the hole through 
whidi the fatal bullet passed is underneath the arm-pit. 
The pleasure-grounds are highly ornamented^ and at the 
baek of the house is an exact model of the celebrated 
Roman Temple^ which formerly stood on the banks of 
liie river Carron^ popularly denominated Arthur's Oven. 
On the opposite side of the river, to the north, stands 
an obeliw which Sir James Clerk raised to the memory 
of hia friend Allan Ramsay, who often resided at Pen- 
nyenick, and is supposed by some to have there com* 
poeed the greater part of his matdiless pastoral. 

Pennycuick House is a fine specimen of modem ar- 
dnteetnre, ornamented with light and elegant sculp- 
ture. The rooms are large, in iust proportion to the 
magnitade of the edifice, and the furniture is of the 
moat splendid description. One of the rooms, desig* 
nated Ostian't Hall, has a ceiling beautifully decorated 
by Rundman. This elaborate and painful work was 
the cause of the painter's death ; for, by lying so long 
upon hia back, he contracted a disorder which soon after 
ended Bfttally.* 

The village of the same name, in the neighbourhood 
of the house, is remarkable for two paper mills and a 
large depot built during the last war for the aooomno* 
dation <tt French prisoners. 

There lie in the neighbourhood of Pennycuick two 
pieoea of natural scenery, which happen to have become 
interesting on a very peculiar account. One of these is 
a amall recess or dean, connected with the vale of Glen- 
eorae, and containing a small waterfall ; the other is an 
estate on the south descent of the Pentland Hills, called 
Newhall. Both places have been set forward, as me- 
riting the attention of the public, from their being the 

'Rtincinian died suddenly upon the street in front of his lodg. 
ijigf in West Nidioboa Street, Sdinburgh. 
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aoenery m^ant to be described in Alltn fiamwy'e cele- 
brated pastoral, the Gentle Shepherd. 

Disremrding the qucsHo vexaia which has arisen out 
ef this attle local subject, the present writer thinks it 
his duty to point out the situation and soenic pecolim- 
rities of both places; not because he is convinced thmt 
Allan Ramsay had either of them in his eye when oom- 
posing his pastoral, bat because both are frequently 
visited by strangers, and especially hj the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, under that very pleasing and poetical, 
although no doubt illosory impression. 

The broad range of the Pentland Hills, so oonspicuoas 
to the south of Edinburgh, is divided about the centre 
by a valley running from west to east, which is watered 
by a little rill called the Losan Water, or more com- 
monlv the Glencorse Born. This rivulet falls into the 
North £sk, near the parish-church of Glencorse, twe 
or three miles below Pennycuick, and somewhat less 
above Boslin. Towards its lower extremity, it is ga* 
thered into an immense lake by an artificial dam, as « 
compensation to the mills below, for the Crawley spring, 
the waters of which have been abstracted for the use of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh. It is near the very 
fountain head of the burn, end therefore at the west^n 
extremity of the Pentland range, that the place is 
found, which modem curiosity has honoured with so 
much notice as the scenery of the Gentle Shepherd. 
The vale is there narrow, sequestered, uninhtdiited* 
and, in its lonely pastoral nakedness, ver;^ unlike the 
dowery country which has been desaribed in Kamaay'a 
drama. There is, however, in a recess formed by « 
smaller bum on its south side, a little precipice over 
which the said bum falls ; and that place having bacas 
lone known by the epithet Habbie's Howe, (altnongh 
perhaps, only given in consequence of the pastoral,) it 
seems to bear some pretensions to being considered , the 
real Simon Pure^the genuine ** scenery." The visiter 
will only look in vain for the residences of the country 
beauties whom Ramsay has represented as bleaching 
their linen by Habbie's Howe, as well as for various 
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oehersoKieBixidiGBtedbjrtliefmsloral; there not being so 
much as a farm-hoiiM within several miles ef the place* 
The Habbie't Hatve of Glencorae Water h, howerer, 
a spot well worth risiting, as it m often visited, hj 
frmily-parties of the citiaens of Edinburgh, on aoooant 
of ita presenting, idthin seven or eight miles of the 
dty, and of course within the compass of a day's wallt, 
aa line a specimen of retired and lonely pastonu soenenr 
as could be procured in the remotest wilds of Tweed* 
daie mr the Highlands. It should be mentioned that 
Logan Hense, a curioas little mansion^honse in the old 
In8te> ntuated about half way between Habbie's Howe 
and the mouth of the vale/ and almost the only house 
visible within several mike, is set forth by the assertors 
ei the aathentidty of the Glencerse scenery^ as the re- 
sidence of <' Sir William Worthy." In visiting th» 
vale, moreever, the stranger may take some interest in 
viewing a very steep hill-side, on the south of the vale> 
betwixt Habbie's Howe and Logan House, which is 
painted out as having been the route — a most dangerous 
and difficult one— -by which General Dalyell approached 
the eovenanting army, (November 2ft, 1666.) previous 
to his surprising and defeating it at Rullion Green | 
wbaA last place, together with the remains of the en- 
campment there formed by the unhappy insurgents, 
and several of their graves, is to be seen on a hei^ to 
the sooth of the lower extremity of the vale. 

The subject of the opposite and most probable theory 
.-^he estate of Newhaii— lies <m the banxsof the Nortn 
Edk Haelf, near the head of the stream, altogether to the 
south of the Pentland Hills, about three miles west 
Irom Pennveuick House, and twelve south from Edin* 
borgh. The pretensions of this place to the honour in 
abeyance are of a much more complicated and volumi* 
nous nature than those of Glencorse Water. There is 
here, in the iirst place, Newhall House, a mansion pre- 
cisely of the sort indicated by the description or Sir 
William Worthy's residence in the third act of the 
drama. This house, now the property of Robert Brown, 
Esq. advocate, was, at the time of the Restoration, or, 
Mid'Loikian. 
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in other words^ the era of the drama, possessed by Dr 
Alexander Pennycuick^ a gentleman of ancient family, 
well known to students of Scottish poetry and antiaui- 
ties for his *' Description of Tweedaale " (publishea in 
1716,) and for his many clever poems, chiefly on local 
subjects. Being acquired in 17OS by Sir David Forbes, 
knight, a distinguished lawyer, Newhall was in Ram- 
say's time the property and residence of Mr John For- 
b€», (son to Sir David, and also a good lawver,) cousin- 
german of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, and the deputy 
of that great man as Lord Advocate. Thus, a room is 
still shown in the house as ** the Advocate's room." To 
increase the probability of this house having been in 
Ramsay's eye at the time he wrote the poem, it is 
mentioned by Mr Tytler of Woodhouselee, in his edition 
of the poems of King James the First, that, while he 
was a young man and resident at Newhall, then the 
seat of Mr Forbes, he had heard Ramsay recite to a 
large company of literati, who like himself were frequent 
visiters at Newhall, various detached scenes of the 
pastoral, (especially the two first,) before it was printed. 
It is thus at least proved that the poet was personally 
acquainted with Newhall ; and, when it is taken into 
account that, from a passage in the drama, where the 
West Port of Edinburgh is mentioned as the road from 
the viUage to market, the scene is fixed in the vicinity 
of the Pentland Hills, f considering that the distance of 
this place from town is stated at the beginning to be 
^' some few mileg,") it is really difficult to deny to this 
place the honour, such as it is, of having suggested the 
poetical descriptions which liave given so much pleasure- 
to the world in the pages of *' the Gentle Shepherd." 

The scenery of the Newhall property is altogether 
such as not only to suit the drama in a general way, 
but also in almost every particular ; not only is it of 
that sweetly rural description which we conceive from 
the perusal of the poem, but it comprehends individual 
spots which apply quite as well to every little scene 
throughout the various five acts of the drama. A crag 
rising up abruptly near the house from the north side 

Edinburghshire^ 
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of the little Ytie, (called the Harboar Chug from hayiog 
afforded harboar or refoce to the akulking CoTenaatersj) 
answers exactly to the first scene of the first act— that 
in which Patie and Roger hold their dialogue regarding 
their sweet-hearts : 

Bcnealh the footii aide of s craggy beild. 
Where ehryttal qvingi the haleiome waten yield. 

Farther up the Tale, and behind the house^ there is an 
endanade of the most luxuriant ereen beside the bum, 
which suits the description of the second scene— that 
in which Peggy and Jenny discourse regarding their 
lorers : 

A flowery howm between twa rerdant braee, 
Where lasaes use to wash and ipread their claes ; 
A trottin bumte wimplin through the ground, 
Its channel pebbles shining smooth and round. 

It will be recollected that, on Jenny proposing to com- 
mence work on this green, ^^g!g7 ^7^ * 

Oae far'er up the bum to Habbie's Howe, 
Where a* the sweets o* spring and summer grow ; 
There, 'tween twa birks, out ower a little linn. 
The water fa*!i and nmk*8 a «ingand din ; 
A pule^ breast-deep, beneath, as dear as glass. 
Kisses wi* easy whirls the bord'ring grass : 
We'll end our washing when the momin*8 ood. 
And when the day grows het we'll to the pule ; 
There wash oursells. 

Now, there happens to be, a little farther up the vale, 
a place called the Howe Bum, where the river makes a 
small cascade, and where the scenery in every respect — 
the bathing-pool and little green, the birches, wild 
shrubs, and variety of natural flowers — corresponds ex- 
actly with what is said and what we conceive of the 
spot called in the drama *' Habbie's Howe." 

Still farther up the vale, where it is contracted to a 

Mid'Lolkian. 
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narrow pasa^ with a tall conical rock ahootin^ up oa 
ehcli aide, there ia a place where popular tradition aa« 
aerts a witch to have formerly resided. The ground ia 
here called the Carlopa, a contraction of Carline's Lonpa, 
in consequence, it is 8aid> of the witch having been in 
former times firequently observed to leap hj nighty seat- 
ed on her broomstick, from the rock at one aide over to 
that at the other. Near her aupposed residence, there 
is an old, withered, aolitary ash-tree, the only piece of 
timber there to be seen ot above sixty years standing ;. 
which oom|detely makes out the scene of Mause'a cot* 
tage in the second scene of the second act : 

The open field. A cottage in a glen, 
An auld wife spinnin at die sunny end. 
At a sma' distance, bj a blasted tree, 
Wi' faolded arms and half raised lookt ye see 
Bmildy his lane. 

Besides these four principal scenes — Sir William 
Worthy's house, the '< eraigy beild," beneath which 
Fatie and Roger held their conference, the bleaching- 
green and cascade indicated by Peggy and Jenny, and 
Mause's cottage, — there are pointed out, in the neigh- 
bourhood and upon the same estate, two farms which 
may be supposed as having furnished the poet with hia 
description of the respective on-steads of Simon and 
Glaud; and, altogether, it may be stated in canduaiony 
that, if the visiter of this fine little piece of rural ace- 
nery can suppose Ramsay to have denoted any particular 
place by his descriptions, or has fancy or heart enough 
to derive pleasure from so visionary a source, he will 
scarcely be disappointed in a visit to Newhall. 

Cbaigmillar Castle, three miles south from Edin- 
burgh, stands upon an eminence, and may be seen from 
a great distance in every direction. The date of this 
fine old ruin is uncertain, but the barmkin or rampart 
wall whidi surrounds it, appears, horn a date preserved 
on it, to have been built in 1 427* Tlie castle and esUte 
were acquired, in 1374, from a personage called John 
de Capeila, by Sir Simon Preston, whose family possess- 
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^ both tin the time of the Restoration, when the¥ were 
pmchaaed by the great lawyer. Sir Thomas Giimoiu^ 
to whose descendants they still belong. 

Being so near Edinburgh, and in posseasion of acoarC 
fiumly^ Craigmillar was often occupied as a royal resi** 
deuce. The Earl of Marr, yonnger brother of Jamea 
III, waa imprisoned here for some time; it was ooca* 
sion«Ily occupied by James V during his minority. 
Qneen Mary often resided in it during her brief and 
terbulent retgn. So often had Craigmillar been ho* 
noured with her residence, that the acUacent village ac* 
quired the name of Petty France, trom her French 
guards being quartered there. 

In point of architecture and accommodation, Craig* 

miliar surpasses the generality of Scottish castles. It 

consists of a strong Keep or Tower, flanked with tur* 

vets and connected with inferior buildings. There is 

an outer court in front, defended by the battlemented 

wall already mentioned ; and beyond these there was 

an exteriinr wall, and in some places a deep ditch or 

moftt. On the boundary wall may be seen tne arms of 

Codcbum of Ormiston, Congalton of Congalton, Mou« 

bray of Barnbougle, and Otterburn of Bedford, allies of 

the Prestons of Craigmillar. In one corner of the court, 

mrer a portal arch, are the arms of the family, three uni'* 

coma headcooped, with a cheese-press and barrel or tun, 

a wretched rebus, to express their name of Preston. 

The inside of the great hall is stately ; and in a stone 
iviodow-seat, the visiter may observe a diagram cut for 
pla^ng at the old game called the Walls of Troy. 

Craigmillar, with other fortresses in Mid-Lothian, 
was burnt by the English after Pinkie fight in 1548, 
and Grose surmises with great plausibility that much of 
the building, as it now appears, was erected when the 
easUe was repaired after that event. 

The ruin is happily surrounded with some fine old 
trees, which, with the varied form of the building, ren- 
der it a favourable subject for the pencil. In a low green 
sn the south side there is still perceptible the fiffure of 
a huge P, the initial of the possessor's name, which in 
Mid-Loihian. 
YOL. 11. ® 
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-former tfanes had been envresaed by water, bat ia now 
iry. On the north ride of the caatle, ia the quarry fioni 
which the pale sandstone naed in the bnilding, aeeaaa 
to have been extracted. There is a popokr tradition, 
that the stone used in the earliest constraction of Edin^- 
bnivh Cflfitle was also taken from this qaany. It ia 
atilf further affirmed, that the latter edifice was bnilt by 
the Ficts, and that, in the want of wheeled carriages, 
tiiese indefotigable artificers, who by the way get the 
credit in Scotland of bnilding all old or stupendoui 
public works, transported the stone in their hands, a 
une of carriers being planted all the way between tho 

2uarry and the castle, and each individtuu handing the 
uge lump forward to his next neighbour, who in his 
turn sent it still further on towards its destination. 

MsRCHiaroN Towbr. This fortalice is ritoated 
upon the ascent and nearly about the smnmit of the 
eminence called the Borouflh-moor-head, within a mile 
and a half of the city- walls. In form, it is a square 
tower of the fourteenth cv fifteenth century, with a pro- 
tection on one side, and having a small building, like a 
little stone cottage, which rises above and gives a graoe« 
ful variety to the square outline of the battlements. A 
conriderable addition has been made to the house of 
Merdiiston within these thirty years, in the firam oi 
which the architect apparently meant to maintain the 
character of the original builmng, but his purpose has 
been more meritorious than the executicm. 

Merchiston has been from an ancient period, the pa- 
trimony of the fiimily of Napier, ennobled in 16*27. It 
derives renown from its havine been the residence of 

Snius and of science. The celebrated John Napier of 
erchiston was bom in this weather-beaten tower, 
about the year 1550 ; and a small room in the summit 
of the building is pointed out as the study in which he 
secluded himself, while engaged in the mathematical 
researches which led to his great discovery. 

There is, at the distance of about twelve miles south 
from Edinbor^, near the road to Galashiels, a range of 
interesting objects, altogether antique, which forms the 
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fiijeet of freq^ieat plea«iue-excwaianB inr the iobabU 
ttiu of tbe 4^pitai, «9d which nwj be visHed wkh 
pkMure bj aoy other 4eacriptio« or peraoiu. These 
«e fiertbmek Cosde and Church, with the QnUe and 
.Chmcb of Crichton. 

Bortbvrick Castle^ the nearaat of aU these olgects to 
the road hy which the traveller may probabl j approach 
the aeeee^ ia carious as one of the moat massive and 
•entile M. towers now remaining in Scotland. It is an 
otgact of ver7 impressive appearance; inaomach that 
0a tumkig a corner of the road> and all at once coming 
within fli^t of it^ the stranger feels nearlv the same 
apeciea of awe which he would experience if snddanlj 
tfsat into the presence of some pecuL'ady terrible^ or 
venerable^ «ar exalted personage. It rises from tho 
eoBtre of a amall bat well-cnltivated vsjley^ which is 
watered by a small stream called the Gore. It is § 
tower of peouliarly beautiful as well as strong architeCf 
tnfe, the whole being built of polished stone. It mea» 
anrea seventy-four by «ixt^-eight feet on the groan4 
atory, and is ninety feet high, exclusive of the cattle- 
jaeats and watch-tower at the top^ which pediaps ad4 
fweaty feet more to its height. At the bottom the 
walla are thirteen feet t)iick, and at top only ninc^ 
There ia this remarkable peculiarity in its external 
§ann, that, to avoid the danger ot having windows 
expouod to the weapons of besiegers, there is a small 
slit or recess in the side of the tower, like a groove in 
the aide of a block of wood, upon which the windows 
of the principal apartments are made to open ; each 
side of the recess thus defending the windows of the other. 
The gronnd sterv is vaulted, and in one of these vaults 
there was a gooa draw well, now blocked up with zub- 
h^fh- The hall, upon the second story, is an apartment 
forty feet long, vaulted above^ and which, ;from varioas 
lenfMuna of magnificence still observable in it, may b^ 
gaessed to have been in former times one of the very 
^andeat things in the country. There is another 
Non, a very small one, which tradition points out a$ 
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having been the bed-chamber of Queen Mary ; who u 
known from history to have spent a few days in this 
castle^ with the Earl of Bothwell> immediately before 
the battle of Carberry, by which she was sepaiuted for 
ever from that infamous personage. The tower springs 
from the centre of a court-yard, which is formed by a 
very strong old rampart wall, fortified bv minor turrets 
at the four comers. Although situated m the centre of 
the vallev, the whole ground on which the castle stands 
is somewnat high : indeed, it appears from the licence 
of erection by which James I permitted the fortress to 
be built, that it was erected upon one of those eminences 
called Moats, which have been already so often alluded 
to in this work as forming the justice-courts or places 
for the administration of law, of our early ancestors. 

Borthwick Castle was built, soon after the year 1430, 
(in terms of the licence mentioned,) by Sir William 
de Borthwick, a powerful baron, who had just before 
that period purchased this estate and some of the neigh« 
bouring lanas from their former possessor. Sir William 
Hay cSP Lochquarret. Sir William Borthwick was so 
distinguished a statesman as to acquire a peerage for 
his services, under the title of Lord Borthwick. It is 
said that when Sir William Hay, the former lord of the 
80x1, observed his lordship's increasing greatness, and in 
jMirticular saw this splendid emblem of his fortunes 
rising by the side of his own diminished estate, he vent- 
ed his envious spleen by building a mill upon the lands 
of Little- Lochquarret, immediately beneath the knoU 
on which the castle stands ; declaring that the Lord of 
Borthwick, in all his pride, should never be out of the 
hearing of the clack of his neighbour's mill. The mill 
accordingly exists, even at this day, as a property in- 
dependent on the Castle. 

In 1650, Borthwick Castle, under its proprietor John, 
eiehth Lord Borthwick, held out very manfully against 
OBver Cromwell, who, during that year, in consequence 
of the battle of Dunbiv, was able to reduce a great part 
of Scotland to his obedience. On the 18th of Novem* 
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Wv before any si^e had taken place, the English ge« 
neral sent the following chaiacteristie snmmons to the 
gorernor : 

" Sib, 
'* I thought fit to send this trampet ioyon to let you 
know, that if ^'ou please to walk away with Toor com- 
pany, and dehver the house to such as I shsil send to 
receive it, yon shall have liberty to carry off your arms 
and goods, and such other necessaries as you have. You 
harboured such parties in your house as have basely and 
inhumanly muroered our men; if you necessitate me 
to bend my cannon against you, you must expect what 
I doubt you will not be pleased with. I expect your 
present answer, and rest 

*' Your servant, 

<'0. Cbomwbll." 

Notwithstanding this very significant epistle, the go- 
vernor of Borthwick, supposed to be Lord Borthwids 
himself, held out the fortress until artillery was opened 
upon it. It then surrendered upon the condition, that 
Locd Borthwick was to have fineen days to transport 
Jus effects from the. castle. The effect of CromweU's 
battery still remains, his fire having destroyed a part of 
the stonework facins the eastern side or the castle. 
There is a popular belief, that the £iimily made repeated 
efforts to rebuild this breach, but that ike new masonry 
never could be brought to fasten with the old, always 
fidling away soon after it had been supplied. 

The peerage of Borthwick became extinct or dor- 
mant in the reign of Charles II, by the death of the 
ninth Lord Borthwick. It is now claimed by Mr 
B(Rthwick of Crookstone, a neighbouring gentleman, 
who has, by purchase, become proprietor if this ve» 
nerable monument of the power and wealth of his 
ancestors. 

The parish-church of Borthwick, which lies at the 
distance of little more than a hundred yards from the 
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cafitle, is a modem bnildihg which has come in place ef 
k more ancient one^ destroyed bj accident^ fire in 1775^ 
and of which only a small aisle now remains^ the septilii 
chre of the Lotos Borthwick. The father of Dr Ko- 
bertson, the historian^ was minister of Borthwick ; and 
a room in the manse is still shown as the place wh^e, 
on the 8th of September 1721> that distinguished oma* 
ment to the church and literature of Scotland first saw 
the light.; 

Crichton Castle lies at the distance of about two 
iniles in an easterly direction from Borthwick^ t3ie bat* 
tlements of both edifices being mutually visible from 
each other. It lies ten miles south from Edinburgh^ 
and about two miles above the village of Pathhead, on 
the Lauder road. The river Tyne> here an inconsider* 
able rill^ runs along the narrow valley, on one of the 
banks of which the castle is situated. 

Crichton is an edifice of a different order from Borth- 
wick : it forms a square around the four sides of an in» 
terior courtly ard, somewhat like Holyroodhouse, but a 
good deal smaller. The east side of the quadrangle in 
which the edifice thus consists, is formed by an old 
Strong tower, which appears to have been the original part 
of the building, and to have existed as simply a baronial 
fortress of the ordinary sort so often described in this 
work, long before any additions were thought of. The 
othdr sides are of architecture to all appearance much 
more modern, especially the northern quarter, whioli 
seems to have been built no earlier than the reign of 
James V, if not still later. This last-mentioned de- 
partment of the castle is built in a style of the utmost 
elegance, the inner front being cut out in fi&cets, which 
give a peculiarly rich effect to its appearance ; while 
the stair-case, although in a great measure ruined and 
broken down, still exhibits traces of the most elaborately 
beautiful ornament. 

Crichton was the patrimonial castle and residence of 
Sir William Crichton, Chancellor of Scotland during 
the minority of James II, and so remarkable in history 
for the influence which he exercised over the affairs of 
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die ku^dom ftt tlurt turboleat period^ bcdiig onstodite 
€f tke young king's penon. On the fmrfeitnre of the 
&nily of this distinguished statesman, it was granted 
to Sir James Kamaay of Bahnain, a youthfiol favourite 
ef James III, from whom it afterwards passed by a 
fitffeiture to Patrick Heplmm, Lord Hales, ancestor of 
the cdiebrated Earl of Bothwell, who spent here a great 
deal ef his time> while engaged in those dark enterprises 
which have so effectually olasted his reputation, and mH 
ifeearif affected that of Qaeen Marr. On the fbifeitttro' 
of tlus last nobleman in 1567, Crichton became the 
property of the crown, by which, however, it was some» 
years afterwards granted to Stuart Earl of Bothwell, so 
noted for his conspiracies. Since the forfeiture of thai} 
atiange personage, it has passed through the hands of 
almost a dosen proprietors, from one of whom Hep* 
Imm of Humbie, a gentleman of the neighbourhoodj 
who acqpred it about the period of the Civil Wars, it 
has derived the designation by which it is generally 
known among the common people of the £fitrict->« 
Humlne's Was. It has long been reduced to the 
miserable condition in which uie stranger now sees it^ 
that of a ruin, aggravated by the circumstance of being 
employed as a penfold for sheep and cattle by the neigh- 
bouring fiirmer. 

Among the peculiar features of Crichton Castle moaa 
worthy of notice, may be mentioned the immense 
saassiemore or dungeon at the bottom of the old tower 
on the east ride, originally used for the reception of 
prisoners, and to which, as the visiter may observe^ 
there has never been any entrance except through a hole 
in the top of the vault. The following stwy rmrding 
this interesting portion of the edifice is from Sir Walter 
Scott's delightful work, entitled, '' The Provincial Aa. 
tiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland." 

<' In Scotland, formerlv, as still in some parts of 
€rreece, the great chieftains reouired, as an acknow- 
ledgment of their authority, tnat those who passed 
through their lands should repair to their castle, to ex- 
plain the purpose of their journey, and receive the hoo* 
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pitality suited to their rank. To n^lect this^ was held 
disooortesy in the great, and insolence in the inferior 
traveller ; and so strictly was the etiquette insisted on 
by some feudal lords, that the Lord Oliphant is said to 
have planted guns at his castle of Newtyle in Angus* 
so as to command the high-road, and compel all restive 
passengers to do this act of homage. 

'' It chanced, when such ideas were predominant, 
that the Lord of Crichton Castle received intelligence 
that a southern chieftain of high rank, some say Soott 
of Bucdeuch, .was to pass his dwelling on his return 
from court. The Lord Crichton made great preparation 
to banquet his expected guest, who nevertheless rode 
past the castle without paying the expected visit. In 
his first burst of indignation, the. baron pursued the 
discourteous traveller with a body of horse, made him 
prisoner, and confined him in t£e dungeon, while he 
nimself and his vassals feasted upon the good cheer 
which had been provided. With the morning, however, 
came reflection, . and anxiety for the desperate feud 
which impended as the ' necessary consequence of his 
rough proceeding. It is said that, by way of amende 
honorable, the baron, upon the second day, placed his 
compelled guest in his seat of honour in the hall, while 
he himself retired to his own dungeon, and thus did at 
once penance for his rashness, satisfied the honour of 
the stranger chief, and put a stop to the feud which 
otherwise must have taken place between them." 

The church of Crichton lies at the distance of half a 
mile to the north of the castle. It was founded in 1449 
by Sir. William Crichton, and endowed, as a collegiate 
church, for a provost, nine prebendaries, and two singing 
boys. It is a neat little buildins of Gothic architecture, 
in the shape of a cross, but deficient in the chancel or 
western extremity. ITie stranger who visits it, will be 
astonished and delighted with thie extreme neatness and 
even el^ance of the internal furniture. 
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-Where the sea-rock immense, 



Enormous Ban ! looks o'er a fertile land* 

' HOME. 



Haddingtokbbirb^ a valnable and interesting count j^ 
ferns the eastern portion of the great district of Lothi- 
an^ and majr be described as situated on the south side 
of the mouth of the Frith of Forth. Chiefly distin. 
guished by its fertility* and the success of its agricul- 
turists, it possesses few manufactures ; it is, however, 
rich in relics of antiquity, and in legendary lore— -a 
species of wealth more suited to the purposes of thid 
work. 

When the county is entered at the western extremi- 
ty by the great London ro^d, which traverses it from 
one end to the other, the first place of importance that 
occurs in advaiicing eastward is the village of Tranent. 
This verv ancient village, which is chiefly inhabited by 
eolliers, is mentioned in a charter of the twelfth centurv 
onder the name of Travement. According to a tradf- 

* That it has always been remarkable for fertility, and that 
its natural good proiierties have been taken advantage of at an 
early period by human industry^ is supposed to be attested by 
the fact leoorded by Walter of Hemingfond, that, at the siege erf* 
Dirieton in 129A, the English soldiers subsisted upon the peas 
and beans which they picked up in the fields; aa well as by 
another drcumatance recorded by Fordun, — that, on a feud 
arising in the conntry respecting the abduction of an hoiresst In 
1336, no fewer than a hundred ploughs were pot off work, 
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tion presenred on the opposite coast of Fife^ it derived 
its name from a remarluible event which occurred at a 
much earlier period. A party of Danes having landed 
somewhere on that shore^ met with so warm a reception^ 
that they were immediately compelled to retreat to 
their boats^ and put off again to sea. The exulting 
natives, as they were departing, cried out with a sneer^ 
<' Travernent/' as much as to say, *' trv the opposite 
shore, and see if you will have better luck there/' The 
Danes todc the hint, and, having found a more con- 
venient landing-place in this parish, gave it for a name 
the taunting expression of the Fifeans, which was yet 
sounding in their ears. 

Tranent is chiefly remarkable on account of the bat- 
tle which took {dace, in its immediate vicinity, in 1745, 
between the forces of General Sir John Cope and the 
Midland army under Prince Charles Stuart. A par- 
ticular spot, where the heat of this conflict took places 
and where a great number of the slain were buried, is 
marked by a thorn-tree about half a mile north from 
Tranent Church, growing in a piece of ground usually 
called MilLbum meadow. 

A singular instance of the preservation of life under 
the most un&vourable circumstances, occurred at Tra- 
nent, about the year 1 728. A female coal-bearer of 
the name of Jeffrey happening, while on her wav 
through the pits, to put our her candle, failed to ream 
the place where she was to have been raised above 
ground, and, after wandering till quite exhausted with 
fatigue, was obliged at last to lie down in a remote 
and obscure recess, horn which she could scarcely enter- 
tain any hope of ever being removed in life. No sooner 
was she missed by her companions, than every effort 
that anxiety or benevolence could suggest was used 
to discover her; the town- drum and bagpipes being 
sent through the wastej in the hope that die might be 
led b^ the sound. When the search had been continued 
for fourteen days, she was found lying in a very weak 
state, below the site of the church. She had devoured 
her shoes, and sucked the blood from her arm. Pro- 
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videntially^ a drop from the roof of the pit^ which she 
<araght in the palm of her hand^ supplied her with what 
is next to food most valaable ; otherwise she could not 
possibly hare survived. She reported that, during her 
stay below ground, she distinctly heard the congr^a- 
tion singing psalms ; an affecting circumstance which 
-was not beUeved at the time, but which is now shown 
to have been quite possible by the sinking of a part of 
die church-jard into the pit where she was lying. 

Gladsmuir, a parish situated betwixt Tranent and 
Haddington, is noted as the birth-place of George He- 
Hot, founder of the hospital at Edinburgh, and for Dr 
Robertson having been its clergyman, and here written 
his History of Scotland. 

Salton, a little village about ^ve miles south from 
Gladsmuir, is remarkable on various accounts. Bishop 
Burnet had Salton for his first benefice, and there used 
the only copy of the prayer-book known to have existed 
in the Episcopal Church of Scotland during the reign 
of Charles 11, or till that of George 1. He also found* 
ed a charity-school at Salton. This parish gave birth 
to several eminent men, as Andrew Fletcher, the pa^ 
triotic statesman, who, going over to Holland in 1710, 
took with him James Meilde, (a man of considerable 
skill in mechanics at that period, and father of Andrew 
Meikle, inventor of the tnreshing machine, who were 
both natives of this parish,) and brought Imck models 
of a barley -mill, fanners for cleaning corn, and the art 
of weaving and bleaching Holland cloth. Strange to 
tell, the barley-mill was the only one in Britain for 
forty years, and the fanners for nearlv the same pe« 
riod. About the year 1750, the first bieachfield of the 
British Linen Company was formed under the patrons- 
age of the same Andrew Fletcher, then distinguished 
as the Justice-Clerk Milton. Of all these manufae* 
tories, there are now no remains, except a small bleach- 
field, a starch- work, and a paper-milL 

Haddington is sixteen and a half miles from Edin« 
burgh, occupying a dry and agreeable situation on the 
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banks of the Tyne^ nearly in the centre o£ the oounty. 
This is a tfinch iiner town in many respects than the 
world seems to be generally aware of; making a nearer 
approach in appearance to the old^ oomfortable« well- 
conditioned towns of England, than perhaps any 
other in this portion of the empire. It chiefly consists 
of four good streets intersecting each other; one of 
these is impressively spacious and el^ant,* and the 
rest contain many liandsome buildings. The Town- 
house and County- Hall is a respectable fabric ; and the 
church is such a structure as would confer at once beau- 
ty and distinction upon a town of much less pretension 
to either than Haddington.t 

It is not known at what time Haddington became a 
royal burgh, its ancient records being lost. It is, how- 
ever, known to be of very great antiquity, and, for one 
thing, to have received its name from its early patro* 
ness Ada, mother of Malcolm the Maiden, who founded 
a nunnery near the town in 1178. It was consumed 
by accidental fire in 1244, on the same night when 
Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, Lanark, and various other 
towns throughout Scotland, unaccountably suffered the 
same fate. Since that period, it has been several 
times burnt by the English or by accident. Being taken 
possession of by the English after the battle of Pinkie, 
It next year suffered a si^e from the Scots, which 
makes a considerable figure in history. It has also had 



* It has recently been improved by foot-pavements. 

f ** Haddington church is chiefly built of a fine red free-stone, 
whieh was doubtless procured from a quarry in the neighbour- 
hood of Garvald, a village about seven miles to the south-east of 
Haddington. Tradition, which ever loves the marveUous, rehitea 
that these stones were conveyed by manual labour alone from 
their bed in the quarry to the site marked out for the Ghuirh ; 
the means resorted to for this purpose being the establishment of 
a line of communication between the two places, similar to that 
employed in feeding a fire-engine from a stream or well ; the dif- 
ferent posts being so near to each other, could pass with regular- 
ity the huge stones from one end of the line to the other.**-^ 
Note bjf a CkmaptmdenL 
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-to deplore the devastation of water.* The Tyne» be- 
ing Pdd by streams from the Lammermuir Hills is lia- 
Ue to overfiew its banks> much after the manner of 
Skairsbnm in Galloway.t One of its most disastrous 
innndations was that of 1358^ when{ whole villages 
were swept off, besides trees, out-field moveables, and 
human beings, and the very existence of Haddington 
was imminenUy threatened. On the flood approaching 
the monastery, a nun, taking up the statue of the Vir- 
gin, threatened to throw it into the water, unless Mary 
protected her houiBe from destruction; on which the 
water, says Bowmaker, the monkish oontinuator dP 
Fordun's History, retired and gradually subsided with- 
in its former limits. An emiaU3r' perilous inundation 
happened since the Blessed Virgin ceased to exercise 
any influence in this oounty^namely, in the year 
1775, when the river rose seventeen feet above its 
ordinary bed, overwhelmed the suburb called the Nun- 

* Haddington it said by the common^people to ha^e been 
thrioe burnt and thrice drowned. 

f Notice of Galloway. 

^ *• On Qiristmas eve, 1358, a terrible inondation devastated 
the Lothians. The Nungate of Haddington was, on this occa- 
sion, nearly swept away. Fordun preserves an anecdote of an 
inhabitant of this suburb, by name John Birley, which seems to 
have been present to the fancy of the author of * The Monas- 
tery,' while relating the adventure of Friar Nicholas and the 
Water-Spirit. John, perceiving the waters rapidly sweUing 
anmnd his residence, retired before them, till they had driven 
him to the very roof of his house ; here, his peril nowise decreas- 
ing, he constructed a rude raft, of some timber which in the mo- 
nent of his emei^ncy he had laid hold of, and on this raft he 
conaigned himself to the current of the river, which bore him to- 
wards the bridge.— A perilous passage, but not without its hon- 
our. It would appear, from the triumphant exclamation which 
the historian puta into his mouth, Now row we merrify / John*s 
exploit and fortitude became proverbial in the neighbourhood, 
and his name and deed were preserved in the usual form of a 
rhyming couplet. 

Now row we merrily ! 
Quoth John Biriey.'* 

Note by a CorretpondeiU, . 
East'Lolhian. 
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i;ate, and laid the whole of the town in water. On 
this occasion^ the &moo8 prodigy called Big Sam^ who 
happened to be Tesidiog with his regiment at Haddin^ 
ton, did 0ood servioe l^ carrying people from thev 
houie^ where the flood was too oeep to be waded by men 
of ordinary height. No lives were loat by the flood ; 
but man V of the poor people of the Nnngate died after- 
wards or colds which they caught from Uie damp whicii 
it left in their decayed and clajFejr honaes. 

The last great conflagration of Haddington was aedU 
dental^ and happened about- two hundred years ago. 
It was occasioned by the carelessness of a nursery-maid, 
who had placed a screen containing clothes too near a 
fire during nicht. In commemoration of the incident, 
and to remind all careless maids -of the danger of keep- 
ing fires burning during the hours of repose, a civic 
effioer to this day, makes a tour through the town, on 
every anniversary of the day, and, lii^ping a bell, ad>- 
dresses a long quaint haran^e to the nourices and 
other females of the town. This strange ceremony gets 
the stranger name of " Coal and Can'le." 

Haddington, Ipng in the centre of a large popnltras 
tract of country, is chiefly remarkable in the present 
day for its great weekly grain-market, which, with its 
advantages as a county* town, may be assigned as forming 
its means of subsistence. 

The Franciscan Church of Haddington is a noble old 
Gothic building, partly in ruins. It is situated on the 
south side of the town, within fifty yards of the river, 
surrounded by an extensive cemetery. This church was 
anciently called, by a more than usually elegant monk* 
ish imagination, Lugjsbna LAUDONiiE — the Lamp of 
Lothian, on account of its being kept constantly light- 
ed, and thus rendered visible from a great distance 
by ni^ht, but perhaps also in allusion, partly, to the 
magmficent appearance of the building and the enb'ght- 
ened character of its tenants.* It is no less than £10 

• Fofdnn [Kb. xiv. c IS.] thus dewribes Haddington Church, 
as it existed in his time-»the fourteenth oentory : " Opus oertd 
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fefBt long, anl » sftimraiited br a i^iiaie Umet, 90 
feet in height^ and of beantifur ardbnteohure. The 
dancel alone ia now in repair, as a pariali-diiirch— 
the whcde edifice once fillea with praying monks and 
leiigioas pageants^ being found a world too wide for 
the shronK shanks of the Reformed Church. 

The Duke of Lauderdale,* and John Brown, a £si« 
mons diflsenting clergyman at Haddington^ are buried 
in and near uiis church^*— two men so opposite in 
their character and rank as to form a striking iUostra- 
tion of tiie power of death as a leveller and reconciler. 

John Knox was bom about a hundred feet to the 
:east of the church, in a street on the other side of the 
water, called the Giffordgate. The house in which he 
was bom does not now exist ; but the people still point 
out the field to which it was attached, and from which 
it would appear that the Reformer's ^Lther was a small 
crx^ler, a man maintained in the good (dd way by tillh% 
an acre i3ii ground. 

Haddington is connected in our Scottish Criminal 
Records with a ver^ remarkable case of parridde. In 
December I6879 Sir James Stanfield of Newmills, an 
Englishman then attempting a considerable manufad-> 
tory near Haddington, was found drowned in a pond by 
his house, and, as he was a sort of hypochondnao, was 
huried immediately as a suicide. Some days after the 
interment, a report arose that he had been strangled by 
ruffians, instigated by his son Philip, a profligate youth, 
who had previously been known to curse his father, 
as well as to attempt his life. The Privy Council then 
had the body raised and inspected by two surgeons ; 
when, Philip being called to assist in stretching it, to 
the horror ot all present, the mouth and nostrils gushed 
with blood. This was accepted as a proof of guilti 

^od samptnoBum erat, ac totios patriae iUiufl solatium nngnhura^ 
CQJiM ehonu qoidem, cdi> himinis daritatem, Luoenia liaudoniae 
▼ocabatuTi*'' 

* The L«aderdale family liava an akle in the building, which 
fM«t*inff a very costly alabaster nomimsnt of Italian werimum* 
shqk 
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According to the snperstition of the times, and the 
youth was actually condemned without the assistance 
of further evidence. He was hanged at Edinborghy 
and exhibited in chains on the G^Ilow-Lee ; and his 
iiead and hand, being severed from his body, were dis- 
played upon the East Port of Haddington, directed to- 
wards the scene of his father's death. Persons still 
alive, and little past the middle life, remember see- 
ing the remains of the hand still sticking upon the 
Port. It was only removed when the Port itself was 
taken away, as part of some improvements upon the 
town.* 

The body of young Stanfield disappeared soon af1:er 
his execution from its ignominious station at Leith 
Walk, and was buried in the church-yard of Hadding- 
ton. The grave used to be pointed out to the last ge- 
neration of the Haddington dots, every now and then, 
bv their teacher, who never failed on such occasions to 
give them a sound lecture upon the duties comprehend- 
ed by the fifth commandment. He also used to seek 
out and show to them a plant which grew upon the 
grave (strange to say) in the shape of a human right 
hand, and which he represented as a thing that grew 
upon the graves of all parricides. It was a ctoss, fungous 
plant, so as not only to bear a resemblance to the 
shape, but also to the consistency of a hand; and it 
certainly was not known to grow anywhere eke in the 
neighbourhood of Haddington than on the sod which 
covered Philip Stanfield.t 

The principal object of curiosity in the neighbour- 
hood 01^ Haddinffton:^ is Lethington House, a seat o£ 
Lord Blantyre, situated on a fine plain, a mile to the 

* Haddington was till lately a walled town, and had gates 
flanked with pieoes of cannon. 

f This is a general superstition thronght Scotland, in regard 
to the graves of parricides. 

^ ** Haddington was from an early period a fayourite place of 
retidenoe with the Scottish monarchs. David I possessed it as 
his demesne ; and, perhaps, to the example of this good prince, 
who is said to have heen fond of horticnlture, East-Lothian owed 
its ralnable orchards, which obtained a high reputation in tlie 
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WtttE. LethiDgton oonsists in a muare oLd tower and 
a modern addition. The ancient part was erected bjr 
tlie ^Tifferds, and, as a specimen of tae strong and loftj^ 
is matted by no fbrtalice in Scotiand^ wiUi, perhape^ 
the exception of Cassiiis in Ayrshire. It came bj pur^ 
chase into the hands of the Lauderdale family tawat 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was the chief 
residence of that family during the period when its re* 
preaentatiYes were so noted for their state serriees* 
ft was here that Sir Richard Maitkndj when Uiiid 
vith age, dictated his poetical pieces to his daughter 
Mary, (the partner of his studies, and herself a writer of 
versea,) and here that Secretary Lethingtoa laid ihe 
crafty plans which hare so distinguishea his name in 
Scottish history. Their descendant, John Duke of 
JLanderdale, also was bom and spent many years of his 
life in this castle, which he oi^ ceased to occupy aa hia 
country-house, on enlarging Thirlstane Castle at Lau- 
der, towards the end oi his career. Becoming the 
jointnre-house of that great man's widow, Lethington 

twelfth and thirteenth oentanes. in 1139, thii town, with a 
greet portiim of the iiirniunding lands, was given to Ad^ 
daughter of Earl Warren, upon the oooasion of her marriage 
with Earl Henry, the son of David 1. This prinoees, in 117a» 
founded and richly endowed a nunnery at the Abbey of Had- 
dington. In 1180, William the Lion held a great council in 
Haddington, for the purpose of deciding a dispute between the 
xmniks of HelrosS and Ridiard de Mot^ille, oonstable of 86oU 
Jaiid, lespeotiog certain forest poseessions. In 1198« Alemaad^ 
II, the son of William the Lion, was bom at Haddington* 
Tradition still points out, at a short distance from the western 
port of Haddington, within the walls, the relics of what must at 
a very early period have belonged to a building of considerable 
■ifle sind splendour, as the site of the palace in which this mon* 
4ich was bom. In 1242, while the royal «iite of Alexander, at 
that time on his way to visit Henry III of England, were rest- 
ing and holding princely festivities at Haddington, their mirth 
was interrupted by the murder of Patrick Earl of Athole» The 
perpetrators of the crime set fire to the house in which the un- 
fortunate nobleman was lodged ; bat strong suspicion fell on 
Wsklter Bisset, whom Earl Patrick had shortly before overthrown 
in tournament, and he and his adherenu were forced to e»ls 
themselves." — Note by a ComtpomkmL 
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WM sabaeqaently the reaidenoe of her daughter Lady 
Liim> mother to John Duke of Argyle. A strango 
aoddent here befell that illastrioua person when an 
itthnt ; he feU, without beiaff hurti from a window in 
tho uppermost storr of the dd tower> and^ what adda 
tome interest to tne circatnstance, on the ▼vy day 
when his grandfather the eari was beheaded at jSdia* 
burgh. 

. I^thington Castle must have always deiired more 
beauty than strength from its situation. It rises from 
ground perfectly lerel^ and thus is surrounded, not by 
3ie diff or themoat, but by the more agreeable features 
of a garden domain. A groTe of lofty aged trees, min-» 
gled with the minuter beauties of shmblwry and flower- 
pots, hems it closely round ; at a greater distance, it 
tt fenced from the less lovely and lordly part of the 
world by an extensive park, protected by a vast ram* 
part-like wall.* This tneory seems to be confirmed by 
the droumstance that it was onoe taken twice on one 
dav. 

Its orchards, which produced the fruit fismed under 
the name of Lethington apples ; its alleys green, one of 
which is still called the Politidan's Walk, from having 
been used by the Secretary ; its '' knottis" and ar- 
bours ; its " bow-buttis" and its " thousand plesours 
ma;" have all been commemorated in an andent poeni 

■ It ii odmmoaly nid that this wall was built by Ae Duke cf 
l^Miderdale, on the foUowii^ aoooiint. Tbe Duks of York, be- 
fon viahmif Soothmd, having told his grace that he understood 
there was no iuohduiig as a paric in Scotland, Lauderdale assor- 
od his Royal Higfanen that he would find the report fidse^ on 
coning in person to inquire. His grsce then hastened down, to 
imise this wall, that the royal Duke might not be disappointed. 
But then must be some inaccuracy in this statement, as T was 
infonned by Lord Bbuityre*s Utte venentble factor, Mr Gilbert 
Boms, that, in the course of his professional transactions, he 
had seen a contract between the Duke of Lauderdale and a ma- 
son in Haddington, for rqMutii^ tad km^^immg the park wall, 
dated before the period of the Duke of York's Tisit ; and it is ol^ 
servahle, that the upper part of the wall, executed on this occasion, 
is not nearly so antique in appearance, norof such strong work« 
as the lower and original part. 
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d b^ Mr Pinkertoa in hb '' Andeat SoMish 
of which the fbUowiag is an afrael : 

Tliy lour and fortres, hdrge and lang^ 

Thy xu^gbb€fan doii azmU ; 
And for thy valH^ tUek. and ttraag, 

Thmi gnlUy Mif tbs bilL 
Thy g^nmndB deep^ and topu hiiBf 

UpdfiBg in Ui6 air. 
Thy Taultis pleasing are to lio^ 

They are eo greit and Mr. 

"QnH wae the work to houka the ground 

And thy foondation cast ; 
Bot greater it was then to found. 

And end dioe at the laet. 
I marrel that he did not Mr, 

Wha railed theo on hicht, 
That na foundation ehirald thee beir, 

Bot thou siiouU sink £or wecht. 

And, to d» the simple-minded old peet jnstioey the siffht 
ef tlds enormoiuly thick and massive tower in reafity 
esettes some alarming speculations in the mind of even 
n modem behdidcr as to the burden it confers upon the 
ground* 

The great vaulted kitchen of Lethington is justly 
considered a very fine sight, as also the view obtained 
Iran the battlements, of 

■ ■ ■■ the weod and iaidis fair 
Whilk immd alMmt tliem lie. 

But by fitf the finest sight about Lethington is a full 
length portrait of Franoes^Theresa Stuart, Duchess of 
Lenmnc, the most admired beauty of the court of Charles 
II, and the passion of that sovereim himself, who en* 
devoured for her siJce to divorce his queen, and dis* 
graced Lord Clarendon for not preventing her marriim 
to his cousin. It is reported by Orammont, that the 
kin^; caused this lady's person to be immortaUsed, by 
haivmg it represented as the emblematical figure Bru 
imtuda <m the coin of the realm. She was a daughter 
of Walter Stuart, M. D. a son of the first Lord Blan^ 
tyre ; and LethingUm got the additional name of 
Eofi'Loihiafr. 
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«< Lennox' Lore/' from being a compliment to ber horn 
her husband, by which means it came into the pretttit 
iamily. The portrait mentioned represents a tall wo- 
man, with that Toluptnous completeness of feature and 
person which seems, perhaps from the taste of the 
painter or of the times, to characterise in so peculiar a 
manner the beauties of this reign. She leans upon the 
base of a pillar, and looks straight forward with an as- 
pect of the utmost sweetness. Her hair rolls dolm, 
like a cataract, upon her fair white shoulders and her 
half-seen bosom. She is magnificently atdred in a iooae 
vestment of massive purple, which clings to the daaaling 
undulations of her body, covering, but not oQUcealing, 
its perfect loveliness. A profuse robe of green, Mling 
away from her shoulders, comes artfully round her 
limbs, and^ drawing the purple earment nearer to her 
figure, betrays its especial perfection in the region 
betwixt the waist and the knee. It is impossibk te 
contemplate this picture without the most rapturoua 
admiration ; and it is altogether such a sight as to 
make the man of sentiment turn away with a soul of a 
thousand tornadoes, and ask, when reason returns* 
** where is the dream of my youth,«*the holy, viisin 
dream?"* 

The environs of Lethington contain a very remarkable 
natural curiosity, in the shape of an old tree, (one of those 
which form the avenue,) through whose decayed and hol- 
low trunk a strong spring rises to the height of several 
feet above the ^ound, deluding the whwe bark with 
water, and keeping it, it would appear, in a state of per* 
petual freshness and vlrescence. 

Within sight of Lethington stands the mansion-house 
pf Coalstoun, the seat of the ancient family of Brooii 
of Coalstoun, which is now represented by Sir James- 
Broun, Bart., while the estate has come by a series of 
heirs of line into the possession of the present Countess 
of Dalhonsie. This place is chiefly worthy of attention 

* Besides this bewitching portnUt, which is by Lilly, there are 
others, and those very ^^mnI, of Queen Msry» the adminhb 
CnchtoD, the Marquii <>f Idontrose, and I^ord Belhav^i. 
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heset on accoiiat of a strange beir-loom with which the 
vel&re of the family was formerly supposed to be eon- 
aected. One of the Brouns of Coalstoun, about three 
hundred years ago, married Jean Hay, daughter of 
J<din thira Lead Yester, with whom he obtained a 
dowry, not consisting of such base materials as houses 
er Iand» but neither more nor lees than a pear. ** Sure 
SBch a pear was never seen/' however, as this of Coals- 
tasm^ which a remote ancestor of the younff lady, famed 
&r Us necromantic power^ was supposed to have invested 
witli some enchantment that rendered it perfectly inva* 
Inable. ^ Lord Yester, in giving away his daughter 
along with the pear, informed his son-in-law that, good 
as the lass m^t be, her dowry was much better;, be- 
canae, while she could only have value in her own 
generation, the pear, so long as it was continued in his 
nmilv, would be attended with unfailing pxosperity, 
and thos might cause the family to flourish to tne end 
of time. Aecordinffly, the pear was preserved as a sa- 
cred palladium, both by the Laird who first obtained it, 
and by all his descendants; till one of their ladies, 
taking a longing for the forbidden fruit, while pr^nant, 
mfiicted upon it a deadly bite; in consequence of which, 
it is said, several of the best &rms on the estate yery 
speedily came to market. The pear is .said to have 
Iweome stone^hard immediately after the lady bit it ; 
and in this condition, continues the popular story, it 
lemaina to this day, with the marks of Lady Broun's 
teeth indelibly imprinted on it. Whether it be really 
thoa fortified against all further attacks of the kind or 
not, it is certain that it is now disposed in some secure 
part of the house, so as to be out of all danger whatso- 
ever. " The Coalstoun Pear," without regard to the 
superstition attached to it, must be considered a very 
great curiosity in its way, having, in all probability, 
existed five hundred years,— a greater age than perhaps 
has ever been reached by any other sudi production of 
nature.* 

* The story given in the text is only the present popular one. 
It may be proper also to give s version which Mr Crawford has- 

EaU'lAdhiau, 
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; Lake, % beaatifol jneoe of water in th« 
mriih of Steoton, on the property of Mns HanilteA 
Nisbet (^ Beilf some miles toutli-eaat of Haddington^ ia 
an objeet of local wonder^ and even oocasionally attracta 
tke attention of atrangenu It was recently f<Hrmed by 
drawing an artificial mound acroes the month of one oi 
tiume Tales which mn down fcom the Lammennuir 
Hills into the low country, and thereby collecting the 
waters of a small riTulet. Its beautiful soeneryia open 
to die inspection of the numerous summer partiea 
which visit it, by the kindness of the pro|Nrietrix» whe 
also allows them the use of boats, and pennits them to 
walk throngfa the surroundinff plantations. Presmennan 
Ldce is abmit two miles in length, and averages about 
£aar hundred yards in breadth, though in some places 
it is double that, and in others much narrower; ita 
ooorse, however, is so serpentine, that the stranger may 
eonceive it of anj length; the banks rise toa great 
height on either side, being, in fisiot, part of the mono* 
tainous ranee of the Lammermuirs* They are thiddy 
planted wiu wood, which seems to tower up on one 
side to the very havens ; on the other the wood is less 
elevated, but fuller grown. From the lake an easy 
and delightful ride <rf six miles conveys the traveller te 
Dunbar. 

While Gifford forms an object of interest on the south 
of Haddin^pton, Athelstaneford is not less so on the 
Borth. ^ This little parish town, without any substantial 
attractions, is so often visited from motives of mere 
sentiment, that it may be termed one of the modem 

set forth in his <^ Peerage," above a hundred years ago. '^ They 
had a pear,*' tayi he, ^* in their family, which they esteemed their 
panadinm ; it is reported that Lady Eliiabeth M'Kenzie (daugh. 
ttr of the fint Eari of Cromarty,) when she married Sir Geovg<e 
BrowB of Goalstoun, dreamed she had eat the pear, wlikh her 
latber-in-law looked on as a bad omen, and expressed great fears 
that she would be an instrument in the destruction of the house 
of Coalstoun.*' Accordingly, as another version of the popular 
st^ny goes, the estate was immediately afterwards inherited by 
iMr faidyahip's daughter, while the baronetcy went withont that 
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PBgiimages of Scotland. AtiiektiMtod «» m for* 
tmiate, in the early part of the kii^Mlvry^ as to IwvD 
ir its miniateri, mma^mimAf, two men of poetical 
yJMj Itilmrl Blair, aathor of " The Grave/' and 
John Home, the aathor of '^ I>oagla8." The nanw 
eecQpied by the former, who wao here as much admired 
in a country parish pnlpit, as he has sinoe been in hia 
aiehe among the British poets, stood opposite to tho 
ptoscut modem manse, near the west end of the ehnrob* 
fard. The site is now oomprised in the minister'a 
garden^ where an apple-tree is pointed ont as haviag 
stood dose to the window of the room or stndy in which 
he composed his poem. From that window, it is ohscrr^ 
ahle, he most have been able to see the schoohboj with 
his satchel in his hand, tripping over the little cemeteiyr 
and hear the melancholy sigh of the fnnereal yews, as 
their gioomy branches were agitated by the night* wind. 
Home lived in a house which is still to be seen near the 
east end of the village. He was also held in great 
esteem by the parishioners, of whose immortal interests 
he had the charge for ten years. He is remembered as 
hsving been verv mnch given to nocturnal ramblin|f, 
and, what added to the eeoentridty of his eondnot, in 
all his per^pinatioos he was perpetually speaking le 
Umself. it is supposed that en these occasions he wai 
giving vent to the suggestions of his fancy, or perhaps 
trying how his verses sounded. A seonesterad dell 
eallea Ravensdale, or more fkmiliarly Wattie*s Howe, 
about two miles west from Athektanefbrd, got the 
ffeputatioa of* being haunted, and actually retains it 
to this day, in consequence of Mr Home's declama« 
tions. 

The pleasant village of Gifford lies four miles south 
ham Haddington. In the immediate neighbourhood is 
Tester House, the ele^nt seat of Uie Marquis of 
Tweeddale, embosomed m noble old woods. The more 
ancient seat of Yester was a castle farther up the rivu- 
let which here descends firom the Lammermuir Hills, 
the remains of which are still to be seen on a sort of 
peninsula formed by the junction of two streams. The 

Easi- Lothian* 
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old c«de of Yester w«b bniU by Hngh Giffixrd, the 
sappoBed enchanter of the Coalstonn Petr^ who died in 
1 967. That singular peraoo, whooe necromantic powers 
are still the subject of fwpular sanerstitionj-used his 
maffical art in conatmcting a vanit under his castle^, 
whidi the common people term Bo-Hall or HobgobUn 
Hall. A stair of twentj-lbiir steps leads down to thin 
apartment, which is lam and oNieioiis, with an arohed 
loof. Another stair of thirtf^sm steps descenda €rs«i 
the ioor into a pit bd«w, wbick haa aconiaiWiicatioa 
with Hope's Water. ThewUeaibrdsaenxioasiBBa- 
tration m the artificea which onr ancestors were com- 
pelled to use ftr their personal safety. The reader will 
not require to be reminded of the ^gure which Gifford 
and Bo-Hall make in ^'Marmion." 

Resuming, from Haddington, the eastward course of 
the London Road— the first object of importance is 
Haiks Castle, a most magnificent ruin, overhanging the 
opposite bank of the Tyne, four miles from the county* 
town. This is remarkable as having been the chief 
residence of Queen Mary during her union with 
BothwelL To the south rises Traprain Law, one ef 
the few considerable heights in the |dain of East Lo- 
thian, and which is said to have had its name changed 
from Dunpender Law to what it at present bears, 
on account of some circumstance connected with the 
Queen. 

The beautiful seats of Whittingham and Bell onia* 
ment the district lying to the south of this part of the 
London Road, as Gilmerton and Tynningbam do the 
north. The whole country has here an aspect of the 
utmost fertility, and is generally level. The handsome 
and populous village of Linton may be considered the 
capital of this district, lying halfway between Had* 
dinKton and Dunbar. 

Dunbar, a royal burgh and thriving sea-port, oonsista 
in one very handsome and regular street, with a num« 
ber of wynds and inferior streets, and is adorned at one 
extremity by a seat <rf the Earl of Landerdale, and at 
the other by a fine new diurch. It is a drcnmstsaoe 
1 Haddiugiatukirt. 
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akfongly ehsrscteristic of the bistoiy of this town that the 
emmd» in the greater part of the nnmeriNis lanes which 
diverge from the main street towards tiie shore, sounds 
hollow beneath the tread, giving evidence of the ezist- 
eoee of many sabterraneona recesses, fbrmerlv devoted 
t» the nll^engrossinff pniposes of annigffHng. The High 
Street ef Dmibar, dong^ spaeioas and re^ilar, u nnfor«» 
tUMtdy de6cieat in a suitable ealraaoa lor the £dia* 
bn^ xmmL The harboer, which la good hjf aatnn^ 
has at Tuieoa times been greatly impioved by art. 
C^ver Cromwell, who sesau to have always aimed at 
in^rmtiatiag himadf with the people emong whom he 
sojoiiraed, oontribnted three hundred poonda towards 
the erecdeD of one of its piers. Dnnbar, however, ex- 
cept in the fishing department, does not carry on much 
trade. 

Doabar seems to have owed its rise, not to its ad- 
vmitagea as a sea-port, bat to the im]M>rtance of its an- 
cient castle, so celebrated in the Scottish history. Built 
on a duster of h^h rocks, round which the sea beats at 
high water, and fortified by all the artificial means tiien 
kMwn, so as to be thought impregnable before the in* 
vendon of gunpowder ; being, moreover, the first im- 
portant fortress occurring on this road from Enffland, 
and the property of a nobleman of great politiou con- 
sequence; the early importance of Dunbar Castle is 
easily accounted for. Its antiquity is unknown ; but, 
so early as 2070, it was given, with the adjacent ma- 
nor, by King Malcolm Canmore, to Patrick Earl of 
Northomberland ; a princely noble, who fled from Eng- 
land at the Conquest, and oecame in Scotland the pro* 
genitor of a family of Earls of Dunbar and March, who 
from their being inyariably called Patrick, got in time 
the ordinary name of Cospatrick (Comes Patridus,) by 
which they are best known in our history. The eighth 
Coyetrick, adhering to the Baliol interest at the Com- 
petrtion, held out his castle c^nst the Scottish patriots ; 
bet it was sorrendered, in his absence, by his wife Mar- 
jory Comyn, n^io preferred her country's to her hus- 
band's eanse. On learning this chrcnmstance, Edward 

JSoMi^Loikian. 
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despatolied an urmy under Earl Warren^ to besiege and 
redeem the fortrets ; when^ being unprepared &r ana- 
; a blockade, the garriaon a^eed to annrendev nn« 



lees relieved before a particular day. The aasembled 
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haipaver, mawrhed to diair 
which 80 inspirited ^m beamed, -Aaet iber exnltinglT 

rBid thelt iwnners, and upbraided the £nglish witli 
popular reproach, that the curse of St Auguatiaa 
had endowed uiem with an appendage proper to quad* 
rupeds alone, in all systems save that of Lord Monbod* 
do. ''Come hither, ye long-tailed hounds," they ex- 
claimed from the battlements, " and we will cut off your 
tails for you T This note was changed, however, on the 
total defeat of the army which they expected to sue* 
eour them, as they were then obliged to surrender at 
discretion. 

Dunbar Castle, in the hands of the ninth Earl ef 
March, received King Edward II, on his retreat from 
Bannockbum ; and it was here tluit, after the rout of 
his numerous and noble army, he embarked for £ng« 
land in a fishing>boat, with only one or two attendants. 
Cospatrick afterwards befriended the interests of Bruce. 
After the fatal battle of Halidon Hill, {ISS3,) when a 
period ensued of almost unexampled depression, that 
nobleman did good service in the War of iVotection car- 
ried on by the Regent ; while in his absence from Dun-- 
bar, the castle was hcdd by his countess, a most heroie 
person, the grand-niece oi Bruce, and whose deeda, 
worthy of the blood which flowed in her veins, have 
caused her to be remembered with esteem in this town, 
as well as in the p^K^ of Scottish history, by the name 
of Black Agnes. This heroine, at a time when almeet 
all the fortresses south of the Firth were subdued by 
the enemy, defended Dunbar with a seal and magna* 
nimity that astoniahed even the warlike age in mich 
she lived. Dunbar being a stronghold of the utmost 
ccmsequenoe to both parties, the English laid siege to 
it, under the command of a renowned leader, Montague 
Earl of Salisbury. Black Agnee performed all the du« 
ties of a bold and vigilant oommandei'^ animating her 
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soMietB b J h«r eachortatioDi^ i— iijiimnii, and example. 
Wlien the battering eiq;iBe8 of tlie Mtagam imna mas- 
sive stones and fragments ef lecks against Ae Mile- 
meots, sbe ordered one of her female attendants to wipe 
oS the dirt with her handkerchief. When the Earl of 
Salislniry commanded that enormons engine called ** the 
Sewe" to be advanced to the foot of the walls— an en« 
gine intended like the Roman Tesiudo to protect those 
employed to nndermine the waUs-— Bkdc Asnes^ per- 
ceiving him on horseback directing the operation^ csuled 
eat to him in a scoffing rhyme^ 

For tKnaw tail thy sow* 

By her command, there was then dischaiged on the en- 
gme an enormons rock which crashed it to pieces, and 
canaed the sarvivine men to mn away much after the 
manner of a seared utter of pigs. Ritson has advanced 
the Countess into the list of Scottish Poets on the 
strength of this single coaplet ; from the record of Scot- 
hmd'a heroes none can presume to erase her. The Earl 
of Salisbury, finding his open attempts to get the cas* 
tie of Dunbar thus stoutly resisted, tried to eain it by 
tresudiery. Having bribed the person who had the care 
of the gates to leave them open, he headed a chosen 
party and prepared to enter. His ally the porter had> 
ncfwever, disclosed the whole affiiir to Black Agnes, who 
was therefore ready to receive him in a style befitting 
so distinguished a visiter. The gates were purposely 
left open. Unfortunately, as Sausbury was about to 
enter, John Copeland, one of his attendants, hastilr 
passed before him, and, being mistaken for the Earl, 
was enclosed by the falling portcullis, while the leader 
and all the rest precipitately retired. " Aha, Lord 
Earl V* exclaimed the Countess Agnes, who observed 
the whole transaction from one of the battlements, '* you 
have disappointed us; we expected that you would 
have supped with us to*night and perhaps enlisted with 
us, to keep this our castle against the robbers of Eng- 
EasULaikian, 
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land." ThuA bafflefd in all his attempto, SkiklAfjr 
turned the siege into a blockade^ closely enviraned the 
castle bv sea and land, and strove to famish the garri* 
son ; when Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, having 
heard of the extremities to which Dnnfoar was rednoeC 
embarked with forty resolute men, eluded the yigilanoe 
of die English, and, taking advantage of the dark night, 
entered the castle by a postern next the sea. SallyiiU| 
out, this little band of patriots attacked and dispersed 
the advanced guards. The English commander, dis- 
heartened by so many adverse drcumstances, at length 
withdrew his forces ; and, what is more, the En^Oafa 
soon after made a truce with the Scots, being mainly 
induced thereto by this particultt instance of unsacoess- 
ful warfare. 

Dunbar Castle afterwards changed its possessors 
more than once, being sometimes in the hands of the 
English, bnt more generally garrisoned by the Soots. 
The policy which dictated to the latter the mainte- 
nance of few great fortresses on the Border, induced 
James IV to order the demolition of Dunbar. This 
was not, however, executed for many years, nor till the 
fdrtress had oftener than once fisuredf amidst the inci- 
dents of later Scottish history. It was besieeed by the 
royal forces in 1480, when, by a singular fotality, three 
brave knights, one of them of distinction, were killed 
by one ball from its battlements. Passing into the 
hands of the infamous Earl of Bothwell, it was, in 1565, 
the place of refuge to Queen Mary after the murder of 
Rizzio, and whither she fled next year under disgrace- 
ful circumstances ; when she and B^thwell were pursu- 
ed with such vigour by a party of horse commanded by 
Lord Hume, that they had oarely time to reach the 
fort ; from which they soon after marched to the fatal 
field of Carberry. The Regent Murray captured and 
dismantled this fiunous stronghold in the succeeding 
year, since which period it has onlv existed in that state 
of strikingly picturesque ruin in which the traveller now 
sees it. 
Ounbar Castle is situated abcnt two hundred jards 
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BlCrom fhe town. Its ruins rise like piilan firom- 
the tops of the rocks ; and such is the antiquity and such 
the decaT of the buildings, that it is scaroelv possible to 
distinguish the rain from the rock«— art in this case 
having almost relapsed into its primitive nature. Both 
tape alike rugged and alike sublime ; and when the sea 
wreathes the whole in foam^ and the cloud stoops upon 
the aliore> the whole elements seem to be here min^d 
and eonfounded in one grand tumultuous chaos. The 
fsrtifications connected with the castle extended at one 
time over nearly the whole of the adjacent park, where 
some mounds yet remain to indicate the feict. 

The history of the town of Dunbar presents few facts 
worthy of attention. It was entirely burnt, in 1 548, by 
the English army which Henry ViII sent to revenge 
the obranacy of the Scots in refusing to permit the 
aiarringe of their young Queen (Mar^) with his son 
(afterwards Edward vl ;) thus sharing the fate of 
ioBiunerahle towns, villages, castles, and farm-honses, 
which fell a prey to that torch which f<Mroied so strange 
a substitute tor the hymeneal one intended shortly be* 
- fere to have been lighted. When the army of Cromwell 
passed through the town a century afterwards, he was 
sarprised to find it entirely desertod by the active part 
of the inhabitants, and abuidoned to the possession of 
women, children, and old men, whose wretched dress^ 
and more wretched food, inspired his army of saints 
with infinite disgust : it is unnecessary to remind tke 
leader of the hapless policy formerly practised in all 
eaaea of invasion, — that of depopulating and wasting 
-tJie country before the approach of an enemy. 

In 17S1, Dunbar was toe scene of a transaction such 
as has been rare on the coasts of Britain for some cen- 
tniies. A small privaieer which had been fitted out by 
the port, after a long absence, appeared one morning, 
to the indescribable astonishment of the inhabitants, not 
with a prize, but followed by a huge privateer in chaser 
Having run snuglv on shore, the Dunoar vessel opened 
her broadside on tne enemy, who turned out to be the 
American Captain Fall, and whom she provoked' to 
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88iut a few thotB Into the town* one of whieh ttnidc a 
logof wood near the castle. Hereuponj the inhabitanta 
ofbunbar^ fired with the utmost seal in the public cau8e> 
and having been a abort time before tutored for the re*- 
oeption of Paul Jonee^ took unto themselTes muaketSi 
and proceeded to the pier, from whence they opened 
up a brilliant fire nf&tk the pirate^ though, bo for as I 
have heard, without making so much impresaion as they 
expected, or could in their patriotism have desired* Ne- 
verUieless, a veteran seaman having seconded their ef« 
forts bv firing a heavj carronade, which nearly carried 
away tne enemy's mast, the formidable stranger soon 
after saw ihe necessitv of sheering off. 

The old Church of Dunbar, for which the preset 
handsome structure was substituted in I8I9, was the 
first collegiate diurch in Scotland, beiiq; ccmverted 
from its parochial condition to that rank in 1342. It 
contained, and the present building yet contains, one of 
the most splendid marble monuments in Scotland,*— an 
object truly worthy the attention of the tourist. This 
is the monument of Sir George Home, created Earl of 
Dunbar and March by James VI, and who, according 
to a scandalous chronicle of the time, died of poison, ad«- 
ministered to him. In sugar-tablets fyt the cold, by Se- 
cretary CeciL* The monument is a tali superb strao* 
tare at thd east end of the church, comprising, besides 
dienibs, armorial bearings, and inscriptions, idl in die 
■Mt beautiful variously coloured marble, a statue of 
the deceased as larse as life, representing him knedii^ 
on a Qttshion with a book open before him,— whieh shows 
his lordship's religion to have been of the court oom*^ 
plezion. 

Some years i^, a circumstance occurred in Dunbar^ 
which caused more wordshed in the way of gossip than 
perhaps ever took place, on any other occasion, in any 
of his Majesty's little gossiping country towns. A poor 
old woman, who in former times might have passed for 
a witch, dwelt in an old-fashioned house in the Dawdt 

*SooU of 8oototarvst*t Staggnring State of fioots Statetmsn. 
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Bna« wliich luwi teen better day8» «ad warn not withoat 
lis luncoountaUe a^ta and sounds. The meet nnac- 
ooontable things however, about the weman, was her 
mfians of eufasistence. She got but a wretched pittance* 
as usual, from the poor's fund* yet was never seen to 
cam any thing by labour^ though, like other old women, 
she mighty perhaps, now and iPben, be seantily supplied 
1^ her weauhier neighbours, on the well-known princi« 
pie laid down by Ji£n Girder in the Bride of Lanuner« 
nmiryi— '' If there's oay meat in the hecise that's iatalfy 
MneatahUi ye may gi'e't to the pair fbuk." After an 
existence protraeted under these disconsolate ctrcum- 
stances beyond the ordinary period of human life, the 
eld woman was at length understood to be confined 
te her bed, and about to give up the ghost. A vast 
wiwiiioi' of other old women then asaemblsd in her mi- 
serable dwelling, and proceeded to minister unto her in 
•tyle, form, and manner, customary on such momenteiis 
iyfffaffi^?"*f The bed«rid wretch was, however, as her 
attendants expressed it, '* unco ill to dee," — that is> 
Itfe showed a great disindinatioD to part finom her body. 
Moreover, in her delirium, she used sundry ezpreasions 
which were not considered as altogether eartaly, and 
whichj thtfefore, did not fail to strike all around her 
widi die most horrible and strange surmises. She eoss* 
plained particnhuiy of being annoyed by the rocking of 
cradles, and the cries of children. How such soimds 
Aoold have been represented to her imagination, seen-^ 
cd strange to her neighbours, who knew that she had 
never hiwl any children herself, nor was connected in 
eay way with the affairs of the nursery. The mys- 
tery was eitplained after her death and burial, when, 
ber effects being l»ought to the hammer, as usual^ by 
ft2ie trustees of the poor, her chest was found to con- 
tain the skulls of several infiants, while, in the meagre 
pallet of straw on which she lay was concealed the en- 
die dceleton of a child, with nothing upon its bones 
but a tuft of yellow hair, which adhered tb the dcuU. 
These were supposed to be victims of maternal cruelty, 
which this infirm old hag had assisted in removing 
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^m the world, or whose murder she had at least con- 
nived at and concealed. VS^hat rendered this terrible 
affair the more appalling to the imaginations of the 
common people, was the idea that the woman might 
have carried on a syiiem of infanticide, and for a great 
length of time. It was then absolutely amusing, so far 
as such a subject could furnish amusement, to obsenre 
how busilj, and with what solicitude, the memories of 
all the people were set to work, to remember circum- 
stances at all bearing upon the horrible exposure. 
Many female characters formerly fair were dimmed by 
the passing conjectures : as for those which had hither- 
to been at all suspicious-— /Adr case was tnily pidaUe. 
Such benevolent indiriduab, moreover, as had ever 
shown any kindness to the deceased, though otherwise 
most respectable, were not exempted from the general 
impeachment ; and it is believed that many a one then 
took a vow, which no doubt they detoutly kept, never 
once again to give cauld kail to old woman on this sidft 
ef time. 

East-Lothian, and particularly the neighbourhood of 
Dunbar, seems to have been infested long ago, and ia 
no ordinary degree, with witches. A dreadful accident 
which occurred near Dunbar in 1577> was popularly 
ascribed to their malign practices. Dunbar was thea 
the station of the Dutch as well as the Scottish Her- 
ring-fishery, and the minister going one fine Sunday 
morning to church, saw no fewer than a thousand boats 
preparing to launch out on that business. He warned 
them of the danger of so dreadful and seandaloua a 
breach of the fourth commandment ; but the fishermen, 
determined to seize the favourable opportunity, paid no 
attention to his remonstrances. The consequence waSj 
that about midnight there suddenly arose one of the 
most fearful storms ever known to visit the coast ; eight 
score and ten boats were lost, and fourteen soore of wi- 
dows next day wrung their hands on the shore for the 
husbands that were never to return. 

Spott Law, a hill about four miles to the south-west 
of Dunbar, was the scene of an incremation of witches 
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SO late as the year f 704 ; and the neighboariiig vales 
naed, indeed, to be as fall of these dreadful beings, upon 
vecasioa, as ever a vale in broad Scotland was full of 
fiiiries. The machinations of the " weird sisters," or 
else of their infernal master, once caused a minister of 
the parish to commit a crime, the circumstances of 
tvhioi were so singular that I shall make no apoWy 
lor quoting the account of it given in Crawford's Me* 
moirs.* 

« ** About the latter end of September 1370, Mr John Kelloe, 
arinlster of 8pott near Dunbar, came into Edinburgh, being 
vised whh a terribie remorse of oonacienoe, judicially to oonfees 
ft criiae which coald never haw otherwiae been proved againtt 
boll. He had been married before he had got into orders or 
poisessed a benefice, to a neighbour's daughter in the country, 
vho had brought him but a slender portion, yet such as his dr- 
cnifistances at that time obliged him to look upon as a tolerable 
fortune : to baUmce this want of money, she was extremely hand- 
some, witty, and fond ; she was a very liule woman, but well 
shapfid, and in short had all those good quahties which could en- 
dear a wife to her husband. He, nevertheleis, was ao far from 
being sensible of her merits, that he was frequently out of hu- 
mour, and often behaved himself very harshly towards her, 
whilst she, both out of a respect for his person and character, 
lor he was reputed at once a pious man and an eminent preach- 
er, sciJl strove to forget those injuries she daily received at his 
liands, and carefoUy concealed Uiem from all the world. All 
this, however, could not better her condition, for he, still remem- 
bering that she stood betwixt him and wealth, which he propos- 
ed to himself by a second marriage with the Laird of *s 
danghter (for so he owned in prison) fully determined at last to 
rid his hands of such an olMtade as soon as possible. To pre. 
yam the way for the eieentioa of his design, and to conceal it 
whmi it was done, he seemed wholly to Uy aside his former un- 
cas in eM, and appeared always discontented when she was not in 
his company. She, now thinking herself the happiest of her 
sex, officiously strove to make him so too, and hastened her own 
ruin ; for upon a Sunday morning, as she was saying her pray- 
M9 upon her knees, he came sc^ly behind her, clapt a rope 
{ vhidi be kept all night in his pocket) about her neck, and, td" 
tar he had strangled her, tied her up to an iron hook, which a 
day or two before he had purposely nailed to the ceiling of the 
room* This done, he bolted his gate, and crept out at the par. 
lour window, stept demurely to church, and charmed his hearers 
with a most execdlent sermon. At night, after his usual man- 
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It was betwixt Soott and Dunbar that Oliver Ciom<< 
well gave the notable overthrow to the Soottisfa army, 
which historians know by the name of the Battle of 
Dunbar^ and which is still remembered with horror by 
the people of Scotland, nnder the opprobrious epithet «f 
'^ the Tyesday's Chase." The Scottish forces, after pur* 
suing Cromwell through East-Lothian till he could get 
no farther for the Bea» and having occupied the Peatfaa 
which could alone afford him a passage towards Siie- 
land, sat down upon the Doon Hill,* and leisnraly 
watdied him as he lay at bay on the plain in front ot 
Dunbar. The English commander entered that town 
on Sunday the Ist of September, 1650, and having en* 
camped near the church, took up his own quarters In 
Broxmouth House. Tradition says that he attempted 
to fortify the ehurch-yard ; it is knownfrom the tirint* 
ed dispatches, that he employed his men on Monoay in 

n«r, he invited two or three of his neighbours to sup with him, 
telling them, his wife not being well, and of late somewhat in- 
clined to melancholy, had not come that day to church, and 
would be very glad to see them at her house. All of them being 
fond of her, and sorry to hear she was indisposed, willingly mu 
oompanied him home ; but, knocking at the gate, were surpnsad 
to hear that nobody answered, but much more, when, having 
forced it open, they found her hanging dead in iier husband's 
closet. Mr John was struck dumb with a well*feigned grief, and 
counterfeited sorrow so much to the life, that his neighbouzs al- 
most forgot to mourn for the dead, so much they were afraid of 
losing the living. However, these forged tears, by the infinita 
mercy of God to this great offender came suddenly to be real 
ones. His soul became oppressed with the weight of his guilt, 
and finding no hopes of ease from the painful radiL of oonsdenoe, 
about six wedcs after he had committed the murder, he confess* 
ed the same to the school-master of Dunbar, who accompanied 
him to Edinburgh, where, being convicted from his own mouth, he 
was sentenced to be strangled and burnt at the Gallowlea, and 
his ashes to be thrown into the air ; which was accordingly eab> 
ecuted upon him the fourth day of October 1570* Never did any 
man appear more penitent or less fearful of death. He was at- 
tended from the prison to the stake by three of the clergy, and by 
the way he rather instructed them than received any aseistaiioe 
firom them.*' Jfcmotrs, ffv* ISmo. p. 157. 
* A striking eminence betwixt Spott and Dunbar, 
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J a diteh between hbcttiip and tlM dmdUil hiU^ 
on wluch Ilk over-powecfal foe hiiag like a Anndeivt 
dttod ready to Ininit and overwhelm him. Had the 
PfBebyterian army remained on their station^ thev: weald 
aoon have starvea the hero of the Commonieeaufa iitto 
assmnder; bat the natural impetnonty of the Soottiah 
wldieiT being inflamed by the indiscreet seal of tiieir 
iterieal leaders^ it waa resolved^ greatly againat the with 
e£ their oommander, early on the moming of Tuesdar* 
to come down and attack the English^ Cromwell isaaid 
to Iwfe stood npon a little mount near Brexmooth, riew* 
lag through a spy-glasa the motions of the enemy. Whenr 
he saw the ScGttish spears move down the hill, reflecting 
back the imys of the nsing sun, and obaerved the oonfi^ 
doBt disorder of their horse, he exclaimed in a tranmort 
e£ joy, '< The Lord hath delivered them into our handsi" 
Seich was indeed* the case. The irregular attaek of the- 
Soottiah army was met with one much more vieoroaa 
and saooessfol on the part of the English, and a dread** 
fbl rout was the immediate consequence' If we ma^ 
credit CromweH's dispatches to Parliament, he killed 
ten thoosand men, and took a much greater nnmber 
nrimiers, induding many men of distingoished rank. 
It is a £ut which ought to be recorded to the honour 
of this great man, that, immediately after the battle, 
he issned an order by tuck of drum in behalf of the 
wounded^ for whose Ibenefit a vast number of medical 
aodchirargioal attendants were, as soon as possible, coU 



The coast in tiie neighbourhood of Dunbar is remark- 
able for its perilous character. One part is particularly 
dangerous— the mouth of the Tyne, three miles to the 
westward. What here appears at high water a consi.* 
dorahle estuary, is left, at the recess of die tide, a vast 
plain of quicksands. Tyne Sands, as they are called, 
nave proved the grave of many a brave vessel. The 
Fox man-of-war was herd cast away, and actually in- 
tombed, on the 14th of November 1746. The masts 
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ISA THE BASS. 

The Bassis an idaad of about a mile in drcamfer- 
anoe, risiiig four hundred feet sheer out of thm sea, at 
She distance of two miles from land. The anther ef 
Douglas has described it as a sea-rock^ immense and 
annaxing, o?erlodung a level and fertile country. It b 
indeed an object of the most wonderful proportioiis; 
«nd altogether, to quote the words of HoUngBhed, ** «er* 
tes there is nothing about it that is not Aifi of wonder 
and admiration." Its rise out of the sea is perfecdy di-i 
MOt, thouffh not on all sides equally hi^ ; and there is 
4mkj ooe pboe whereat is possible te OTeot a landiw. 
Tte is at idle side towards the land, where the rodi: 
also admits of a forti6Gation new dismantled. A fear- 
Ail and nnaecountilble diasm in the Mck, just between 
the wind and water, penetrates from ene side to the 
olAier ; and it is )MSsR)le to traverse this at low water. 
The whole is carried into a peak at the top, on the side 
next the oea ; and not the least remarkable feature of 
the Bass, is the vast number of sea-fowl that cover all 
its ledges and are perpetually ilying around it. 

The Bass, as alreaay stated, was at an early period 
the retreat of a holy hermit. It was long in the posses- 
sion of a family of the name of Lauder, one of whom 
distinguished himself as a compatriot of Wallace. In 
1405, it became the temporary retreat of the Prince of 
Scotland, afterwards James the I, when it was found 
expedient to send him to France, to secure him against 
the machinations of the Duke of Albany : he was kept 
here till a vessel came to take him away ; aiter which 
Ite was seised by the English in passing Flambmrough 
Head, and kept prisoner for nineteen years. Soon amst 
the Bealtoration, the rock was sold to government for 
L.4000, and converted into a state prison. Many of the 
most eminent of the Covenanters of the reign of Charles 
il and James VII were confined here, as Peden, Hogg, 
Rule, Gordon of Earlston, Blackader, and MitcheL It 
was the last part of Great Britain that submitted to the 
authority of William III, being defended in behalf <tf 
James Vll, by a brave officer, David Blair, (third son 
of B^air of Ardblair,) who finally retired to France and 
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dM. The guniMm, on tins oeaoioo, acted for sevenl 
aM»t]is hi apDodtion to tlie newly constituted powers 
mat only repeUing bot actually attaeking their enemiet. 
ThOT Lad a lam boat, whidb they hoisted up or down 
at pmsmre, and in this committed many daring piracies. 
Xmt were only at last compelled to surrender to King 
Wilmm by the foilure of their supplies of provisions 
firom France. The Bass is now the property of Sir IL 
D. Dalrrmple, of North Berwick, Bart. 

The Aass is Tisited in summer by innumerable plea« 
snre^partaes. In order to perform the visit, it is neoes* 
sary to apply for a boat either at the town of North 
Berwiek, or at Canty Bay near Tamtallan, a curious 
little fishing-Yillage, with a public house. The party is 
first taken round the island m order to admire its stu* 
pendoos precipices, and then landed at a level part of 
the rock beneath the walls of the fortress. An ascent 
«f fifty yards along the bare precipice, which one may 
see has been commanded by the euns of the castle, 
brings the yisitant to the ^te of uiis solitaly strong* 
bold, which extends a considerable way along the rode, 
and is yet not much decayed. The dungeons at leasty 
jn which the western whigs sighed out so many years 
ef durance, are still entire. About half-way up the 
grassy brae towards the peak, there is a little roofless 
chapel, with a baptiamiu font. In this place, it is 
known, the garrison used to keep their ammunition. 
Further up there is a garden, and on the top of all there 
is a cairn and socket of a flag-staff. It is certainly 
worth while to sit down here and contemplate the de* 
lightful scenery around—the coast of Fife, the Isle of 
May, the long up.rising plain of East-Lothian, and the 
distant '' palaces and towers " of lofty Edinburgh. 

The Bass is remarkable, like Ailsa Craig, for its my* 
riads of solan geese. Bellenden,* in his naif and amus- 

* BeDenden, in l^t, trsnalated Hsotor Boeoe'i Hbtoiy of 
fieotknd into the Sootdili ]aagiisgtt» as he teUs us in his pteiM% 
Airihe ase of the yuag Ki^, (James V,) and for suoh of the 
^sartiers as had mt»$d thtir Ltdm> A neweditiaii was jnihlished 
in 1821, by Messn W. k, C. Tu^ Eainburghi 
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ine style, informs as tbat ** at thair first eomiii, qobiEfe 
is in tne spring of the yeir, they gather so gret nnmber 
of treis and stikkis to big their neeUs, that die Bamjn^ 
micht be sufficient fewefi to the keparis of the cast^« 
thoch they hand na uthir provisioun; and thodi the 
keparis tak fra thir fowlis thair stikkis and treis, fit 
thay tak little indignatioun thairof, hot bringis haiaUie 
a^ne als mony fra uthir places quhair thay fle.'' Bat 
either this must be an utter fiction, or the geese ha^e 
changed their nature since Bellenden's time ; for it is 
very observable of these creatares, that they nestle od 
the bare rock, or at least amidst a layer of mere dun^ 
and feathers* It is by no means an unpleaaing sight to 
see so many large beautiful white birds sitting together, 
each upon its solitary egg. They are singularly tame, 
and suffer themselyes to be approached with scaroely 
the slightest symptom of ooncem. At a particular pci* 
riod of the year, they are gathered from the rock by the 
daring servants of the proprietor, who derives a consi* 
deralue revenue from them. The Bass annually pays 
twelve geese to the church of North Berwick, as a part 
of the minister's stipend. 

* Besides solan geese, the Bass gives shelter to a vast 
population of puffins, scouts, and sea^guUs^ which are to 
be seen unceasingly flying round the island, and diving 
down into the sea for prey. The grassy part on the top 
of the rock also affords food for about twenty sheep. The 
sheep fed upon the Bass are in great request among 
the epicures, on account of their exquisitely delicate 
flavour.* 

On the top of the rocky shore opposite the Bass, two 
miles and a naif eastward from the town of North-Ber- 
wick, the massive remains of Tamtallan Castle frown 
grimly over the sea. This fortress was formerly thought, 

* Bans Mutton, like Lochfyne herrings, is scarcely to be pro- 
cured genuine. We have heard of an Edinburgh butcher, who 
used to brag under the rose to his friends, that he uBuaBy found 
means to dispose of a hundred fiarcasses of Bass Mutton annual- 
ly ; that ia, five times more than the whole of the real aumal 
produce ! 
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• Bdlenden's language, '' unwinnable by engine of 
/' and the common people signified their reliance 
Bpoa ita strength by the proverbial saying, *' Ding down 
TamtalliUi, make a brig to the Baas ;" two things which 
they coneeived equally impracticable. The circuit en- 
doeed by the buildings is of great extent, fenced upon 
tiiree sides by the precipice, and on the fonrth by a 
donUe ditch and very strong outworks. The principal 
object now visible is a vast rampart, presented towards 
the land, and which has an appearance the most ghastlv 
nnginable, from the exterior stones having been all 
picked eff. 

Tsmtallan was a principal castle of the Douglas fami* 
hy, and when the £arl of Angus was banished in 15^7^ 
it continued to hold out against James V. The king 
went in person against it,* and. for its reduction, bor- 
rowed from the castle of Dunbar, then belonging to 
the Duke of Albany, two great cannons, whose names, 
as Pitsoottie informs us with laudable minuteness, were 
*« Thrawn-mnuth'd M^ and her Marrow ;" also " two 
areat botcards. and two moyan, two double falcons, and 
ioBT quarter falcons ;" for the safe guiding and delivery 
of which three lords were laid in pawn at Dunbar. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this apparatus, James was 
#9rced to raise the siege, and only afterwards obtained 
possession of the castle by a treaty with the governor, 
8imon Panango. Tamtallan was afterwards ^'dung 
down,'' and ruined by General Monk ; its lord, the 
Mafqnis of Douglas, being a favourer of the royal cause. 
The ruins belong to the proprietor of the Bass. 

The old church of Whitekirk, situated about three 
miles inland from Tamtallan, was formerly a distin- 
gnished pilgrimage, being chiefiy resorted to by barren 
women, who are said by tradition, to have generally re- 
turned home (in one sense,) *' as women wish to be who 



* There is a tndition among the soldiers, that the Soots 
March now beat was first oompoMd for the troops going on this 
sic|re» and that it was meant to express the words <^ ding down 
TamtaUao." 
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lore their lords." It was Hsder the preCenee of a pioM 
expedition to Whitekirk^ in order to perform a tow for 
the safoty of her son, tlunt the widow of James I con- 
trived to deceive Chancellor Crichton^ and cany off 
James 11 in a chest to Stirling ; an incident well known 
in Scottish history. Immediately behind the chnrdi 
there is a large honse, now converted into a granary, 
where Queen Mary is affirmed by tradition to hxve qpeot 
two nights. 

Nordi Berwick is a snug little royal bur]^ and sea- 
port, undistinguished by anv trade or mannfactvre* 
The lofty conical hill which derives its name from tihis 
town, and which has been endearingly celebrated in 
Scottish song,* is a most remarkable object on account 
of its rising suddenly out of a level territory. Beskies 
North Be^ck Law, which is said to have been the 
last scene of witch-burning in East- Lothian, there is, 
however, no object of importance in the neighbourhood 
of the town, if we except the ruin of an old Cistercian 
nunnery situated on an eminence at a little distance. 

Proceeding westwards, along the coast-road, the tra* 
veller comes to the noble ruin of Dirleton Castle, the 
old gray walls of which have been beautifully overgrown 
by ivy. The fortalice, after being distinguished in his- 
tory so early as the time of Bruce, and passing through 
the hands of many illustrious masters, was finally re* 
duced to its present condition by the Parliament-gene- 
ral, Lambert. 

The vilhu^ of Dirleton is delightfully situated on the 
sea-coast, about two miles to the westward of North 
Berwick. We have been surprised to learn that this 
village is seldom visited by strangers. A more eligible 
waterins-place is not to be found on the whole coast ef 
Seotland; eertainlv it has not its equal on the eastern 
^ore of the islana. With the wide-waving corn fields 

* The boat rows at the pier o* Leith, 

Fu* kmd the wind blaws frae the forry ; 
The ship rides hy the Berwick Law, 
And X maun lesire my bomiy Mary. 
Boavs. 
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of East- Lothian stretching close up to it on the one side, 
and the aea-fbam ripping along the very mai^ent of its 
Green on the other, Dirleton conibnies all the rich and 
fragrant scenery of a rural midland hamlet, with the 
circling breezes and azure champaign of a marine vil* 
kge. It possesses, in fact, all the more elegant futures 
of both these situations, though a painter, or a poet such 
fts Crabbe, might say it was deficient in picturesqueness. 
Standing in the centre of th^ Green, and looking north- 
wards, the eye of the spectator is arrested by the towering 
magnificence of the iry-clad castle, and the antique hedge- 
rows of its garden, and beyond these it catches a elimpse 
<tf the most fertile districts of this Wellcultiirated 
county. Turning towards the north, the little sea-girt 
rocks of Fidray, standing out about a gan-shot from the 
shore, first arrest the eye ; and beyond these, the wide 
expanse of the opening Frith carries the eye unintef^- 
mptedly along to the distant horizon. On the west the 
▼lew is bounced by the rising grounds of Rockville, bdt 
to the east the eye finds no pause between the limits of 
the viHage green and the distant horizon^ the interven- 
ing objects lyin^ beneath the level of its range, with 
€he exception of the Bass, whidi here too intrudes its 
huge buiK on the observation of the spectator. A sin- 
gle solitary arch of massive architecture, and ample spai^ 
one of the ancient gateways of the baronial palace, Btand^i 
ing upon the limit of the Green, springs up between 
the eve and the distant blue. The Green itself is of 
oonsioerable extent ; the cottages composing the viMage, 
many of which are very neat, and some extremSy 
pretty, being festooned with climbing shrubs, surround 
It on the west and north sides ; the high road running 
between the Castle and the green on the south. Up* 
on the whole, though no physician, I should imagine 
this village one of the very best bathing- stations in the 
island. The climate is excellent ; it is well sheltered 
from the colder breezes ; there are no features about it 
which could offend the nicest sight or smeli ; it is the 
station of the pafodrial church and school, both of which 
usefol appendages, I may be allowed to add, are serv- 
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ed by well informed and amiaUe men. A fttmily might 
live nere in a very comfortable manner, receiving tbeir 
Bupplies from the neighbouring town of North Berwick, 
or even from the great city itself, for there is a daily 
coach between Edinburgh and North Berwick. A re-; 
dnse might, from his cottage window, overlook the ocean 
the whole livelong day without the interruption of one 
passing object, or by a walk of one minute's length 
across the Green, he might fiancy himself transports 
ed into the most secret retirement of the country, 
amid the shady alleys and laurel groves of the Castle 
garden. 

In Dirleton parish are the ruins of €hilane church, a 
building of very great antiquity, and formerly the pa« 
rochial place or worship. The last vicar of Gulane is 
said to have been deposed, if not altogethw expelled 
the kingdom, by King James VI, for the crime of be- 
ing a notorious smoker of tobacco ; to which herb his 
majesty's antipathy is well known.* The extensive 
common called Gulane Links is well known to sports- 
men as a piece of excellent coursing-ground. 

Gulane Links are bounded on the west by Aberlady 
Bay, at the bottom of which stands the little village of 
Abi^lady. The people of this village are stigmatised 
by popular obloquy or ridicule with a phrase apparent- 
ly of no meaning, but which, being an allusion to a high- 
ly ludicrous circumstance, has all the effect of a disre* 
putable epithet. However strange it may appear to 
the reader, it is a certain fact, that nothing will irritate 
a native of Aberlady so much as simply to utter the 
words ** stick us a' r If these words be pronounced 
aloud in the street of the village, the people will come 
out and attack with sticks and stones the offensive in- 
dividual ; and it is not many years since an unwitting 



• I have seen iioiiiewhere a pun by King James, referring to 
tobacco. On passing a tobaooonist^s door in London, he apos- 
trophized the painted sign of a flagramt tobacoo-leaf, with the 
classic exdamation •• lo Baoche !*' The word is thus abbreviau 
ed in Scotbnd. 
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D, being engaged by a bet to do so, was treated 
witb a lapidation> ^m the effects of which he never 
veoovered. The drcumstanee alluded to was this. An 
honest Aberladian coming home one day^ was astonish- 
ed to find, as the old song says, '* another man where 
aae man should be." Enraged at his wife's supposed 
infidelity, he drew his knife and attempted to stab her; 
bot she cdnded him, and took refuge in a crowd of her 
neij^bonrs. The unhappy man told his wrongs to the 
erowd with all the eloquence which the dreadfm nature 
of his case was so well calculated to inspire. But what 
was his mortification when, instead of making the de- 
sired impressien upon their minds, he found them quite 
abocked at the violence of his anger, insomuch that 
one of the women exclaimed, with becoming indigna- 
tion, '* Faith, billy, gin that be your story, ye micht 
stick us a' in Aberlady V It is enough to sav that thia 
fidrly stuck to the town, and probabfy will do so while 
time endures.* 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Aberlady stands 
the noble and beautiful mansion Gosford House, the 
seat of the Earl of Wemyss ; the interior of which is 
as elegant as its tout ensemble is maenifioent. The 
rooms, which are almost without exam]^spacious, con«r 
tain many first-rate paintings, but which to enumerate 
would almost require a distinct work. The house fronts 
towards the sea, and its massive white figure, conspicu- 
ous above the surrounding trees, is seen »om a vast di»<- 
tanoe on all sides,— from the coast of Fife, froas Lam- 
mermnir, and from many parts of Edinburgh. But, 
unfiartiiiiately, from the prevalence of dry rot, this 
elegant manoon has been nearly deserted, and, it is said, 
will be shortly pulled down. 

The next place that occurs on this road is Long Nid- 
dry, a curious little old-£Eishioned villa^, formerly 
much hungf r> s>id the appendage of a baronial mansion- 
house. The Laird of Long Niddry was a zealous Re- 
former, and had John Knox for the tutor of his child- 

* Popular RhymM of Sco^nd, «o. RhymeB of Reproach. 
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mu Wben nedding lieT6> John often preached in the 
fiunily-chapel ta the inhabitants ; and toe rains of that 
edifice, oivergeovm in their decay by irj and weeping 
Plants, are yet pointed out and visited by his admirers. 
x3ie people of Long Niddry were formerly remarkable 
far their adherence to ail kinds of old-fashioned ens- 
toms. One trait of their manners, though homely, is 
perhaps worthy of preservation, as illustrating the syi« 
tern <n kindliness and mutual serviceship which obtain* 
ed amonff our simple fathers. It was customary at 
Long Niddry, in case of any fiemiiily beii^ visited by 
their fnends on a day when they had not the pat on,-^ 
that is, were not cooking broth,— »the only day out of 
diree or four on which they could present a tolerable 
dinner to a friend,—- for the gudewife to so to her next^ 
door neighbour, and, if the pot was on there, to get the 
same away with her, for the provision of her visiters* 
If the pot was not on at her next-door neighbour's, she 
went to the next house, and so forth ; and no particular 
obligation was held to be incurred by this transaction ; 
it was just a matter of mutual conveniency. 

Still farther west^vard, the traveller finds the inter* 
esting remains of the once princely palace of Seton, for 
so many centuries the seat of the Setons Earls of Win- 
ton. A larffe modern chateau, at present tenanted as a 
boaiding»s(mool, now occupies the site of Seton House ; 
but the old fortified rampart-wall still exists, as weQ 
as the collegiate church connected with the original 
mansion. Seton lies upon the face of a gentle declivity, 
within a mile of the sea. Some old stately trees still 
ecmtinue to linger on the spot which they were ages i^ 
jdanted to adorn. 

Seton House was one of those noUe mansions erected 
in the reign of Kine James VI, which Hume remarks 
to have b^n so mucm superior in taste and opulence of 
architecture to any thing of the kind built during the 
next three or four reigns. It was for the time considered 
by far the most magnificent and el^antly furnished 
house in Scotland. From drawinss of it tdcen by Grose 
for his Antiquities of Scotland m 1789, immediately 
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t its demolkioiiyit appears, like Pinkie, Kemnure, 
mud other laise houses of its own era of ardiitecture, to 
bave consisted ia two sides of a quadraagle, the rest of 
which was farmed by a rampart. The state-apartments 
were on the second floor, very spacious, nearly forty 
feet high, superbly furnished, and covered with crimson 
velyet, laced with gold. When James VI revisited hi^ 
native dominions in l6l7« he spent his second night ih 
Scotland at Seton ; having lod^^ the tint at Dunglass, 
en the south-eastern confines S the county. Chanes I 
and court also reposed here, when on a progress through 
Scotland. The last £arl of Winton was attainted on 
account of his ooneem in the Civil War of 1715; on 
whidi occasion, it is a remarkable illustration of the 
decay which had by that time taken place in the system 
«f vassalage, that' this ereat lord of the soil was only 
attended by twelve retainers. After his attainder, the 
fiirniture of the palace was sold by the Commissionefs 
of Enquiry ; including the pictures, which filled two 
large galleries, and some of whidi are yet to be seen at 
Pinkie and Dunse Castle. 

The collegiate church of Seton was built and furnish- 
ed in a style of splendour suitable to the palace. It is 
a handsome little Gothic edifice, with a steeple. The 
rich vestments of the provost and inferior priests, the 
gold uid silver vessels, &c. with which this church was 
adorned, form an astonishing catalogue in the accounts 
of its despoliation by the army of the Earl of Hereford 
in 1544. It is now, though entire, perfectly desolate. 
A door of coarse deais gives admission at the western 
extremity ; l^e windows are also dealt with in the same 
manner. The walls and monuments are crusted over 
with damp and dirt ; the floor is broken up ; the tombs 
with all their contents exposed ; and a more complete 

Sicture of overthrown grandeur does not anywhere exist, 
ttch a ravage, the stranger is apt to exclaim with bit* 
terness of spirit, could not have taken place, but for the 
proprietor's back being, in the old Scottish phrase, " ai 
ike nfo." 
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Portseton, Cockenzie, and Prestonpans, whieh here 
line tlie coasts are ancient seats of tne salt manufac- 
ture. The last is a considerable village^ and, in addi- 
tion to its *^ P^ns/' possesses a thriying manufactory of 
stoneware. This part of the coast is more eligible for 
the manufacture of salt than any place farther up the 
Firth, because the sea-water is here stronger, or less 
diluted with that of riyers, and thereforepnSuces more 
salt with the same quantity of firing. The process of 
salt-making is simply this. The water is introduced 
from the sea into a reseryoir, at high lyater, when the 
pipe takes in a stronger material than at any other 
time. From the reseryoir it is pumped into a lai^ 
oblong '^ pan" which occupies the whole floor of a cot, 
and Mueath which the furnaces are disposed. The pan 
being shallow, eyaporation soon causes tne water to sink; 
after which another modicum of water is pumped in, 
and after that a third ; when the last is boiled fairly 
down, the salt is found in a considerable quantity at 
the bottom, with a residuum of oil, which is used for 
the manufacture of magnesia. The fuel used is small 
coal, which, strange to say, is tedinically called rvood 
by the salters, probably from wood having formerly 
been used. The process of making one pan of salt re- 
quires upwards of twent j-foar hours, so that they only 
make five pans in the week. Their fires, howeyer, are 
neyer permitted to cool, and they employ the interyal 
between Saturday afternoon and Monday morning, in 
simmering, without attendance, a small quantity of 
water, the product of which, called Sunday Salt, is in 
great request on account of its being finer and in larger 
particles than ordinary salt. Two men are required to 
attend eyery pan, one of whom is master and the other 
seryant. The Salters are a peculiar people, and, like 
the colliers, to whom in appearance and manners they 
bear some resemblance, were, till about fifty years ago, 
slayes or yassals, and held as transferable with uie 
property of the works. Their wiyes are as indus- 
trious as themselyes, by carrying salt to Edinburgh for 
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Soch is tbe county of Haddington ; of which it may 
be said in conclusion, that, while onlv one other Scot- 
tish county can pretend to the same d^ee of fertility 
or agricultural eminence, few possess so many attrac- 
tioDs for the poet and historian, or can boast of so weal- 
thy and intelligent a population. 
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Fife— 4md a* the lands about it. 

Loetd ToatL 

Fife, a district including the county of Kinross, is a 
sort of peninsula bounded at one end by the German 
Ocean, and on two sides by the Firths of Forth and 
Tay. Thus separated from the adjacent counties, it 
has many peculiarities to distinguish it from the rest of 
ScotlandL Erer more secure from the invasions of the 
English, the arts of peace have been here longer cultivat- 
ed than almost anywhere else. Almost surrounded by 
navigable seas, it has longer possessed the benefits of com- 
merce. Gifted, at the same time, with every descrip- 
tion of natural wealth, it has alwa]^s been in some mea* 
aure independent on the neighbouring districts. Its ad- 
vantages nave, it is true, been less apparent since the 
Union, when our commerce with the uorthem states of 
Europe declined, and gave place to that with the colo- 
nies m America, for which the western ports of Green- 
ock and Glasgow were more conveniently situated. But 
before that period, there can be no doubt that Fife, with 
its numerous harbours, was in every respect, the capital 
county of Scotland.* A great proportion of its present 

* ^ Fife if the meet populous, the most rich, and the thidcest 
of towns and villages, of all the provinoes of Scotland. lu inha^ 
bitaats are little martiall, consisting most of merchants, shop- 
keepers, mariners, and husbandmen. But so new-fangled hi 
their rdigion, and so bewitched both by the authority and ex- 
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gently are descended from merchiintSj who were, some 
centuries a^, wealthy enough to purchase liuids near 
the seats oftheir trade. There can he no douht, more- 
over, that the common epithet, '^ The Kingdom of Fife/' 
toA its rise in the idea which the neighbouring people 
had at an early period of its eminent wealth and isolate 
ed and indepenoent character. 

The oblong square of Fifie is traversed longitudinally 
by two ranges of hilly ground, having a narrow plain on 
each side towards the Firths, and a more spacious one 
in the middle, which, from its being the bed of the river 
Eden, is sometimes termed Strathe&n, but is more com- 
monly as well as more descriptively designated *' the 
Howe o' Fife." The western extremity of the district 
scaroely comes within this general description. Of it 
Loehleven may be said to form a central point, surround- 
ed by a hilly territory, with a spadons piece of gener- 
ally level land towards the Firth of Forth. The num- 
ber of towns in Fife is perhaps its most remarkable 
characteristic. These, on account of the commercial 
poTsnits of the former inhabitants, abound most upon 
the shore of the Firth of Forth; which has caused 
Bachanan to say of the district, '' oppidulUpriBcingitur". 
-»ift is fronted with a girdle-fiill of little towns. Kii^ 
Jamea VI, with equally graphic accuracy of description, 
mad still more el^ant fa^cv, is said by tradition to have 
likened Fife, in consideration of its internal wastes, to 
^ a gray doth mantle with a golden fringe." 

It is purposed in the following pages, to survey the 
moat interesting ^rts of Fife bv entering at Morth 
Qoeensferry, passing to Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, 
and Kinross; crossing Lodileven to Kinneswood and 
Falkland ; then goine down the Howe o' Fife, bv Cu- 
par to St Andrews ; lastly, coming round by Crail, and 
passine through the numerous towns which line the 
coast for thirty miles westward ; a delightful tour, which 

ample of the nobOity, and by the aermons of iheir ledidous mi- 
nisteri^ that all of them are extremely addicted to. the Corenan- 
ten.*' M<miro§e RedivwuB^ 1652, p. 92. 
Fifeskire. 
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the present ^vriter performed on foot^ to hia perfect 
satismction^ in nine days. 

The great passage across the Forth at Queensferry 
beloneed^ hefore the Reformation, to the ahhot of Dan* 
fermline. At that momentous period it was disposed 
of to a joint-stock oompany, the first thing of the kind 
perhaps known in SooUand, and of which a very amoa- 
ing anecdote is told. The abbots being very anxious to 
raise money, and afraid, moreover, that all Lis property 
would soon be wrested out of his hands, gave a precipi- 
tate order to an agent to dispose of the rerry, if not to 
one person, to as many as could agree in clubbing for 
the purchase. The agent accordingly divided the ferry 
into sixteen shares, and offered the same for sale. The 
project was immediately successful; the shares were 
eafferly purchased ; the agent continued to sell as long 
as he found persons willing to buy ; and, scandalous to 
relate, there is evidence still in existence, that he actu- 
ally sold eighteen sixteenth shares of the Queensferry 
passage! 

The narrow strait where this ferry takes place, is in- 
terrupted by a little island, called Inch Garvy^ upon 
which a fort was established during the last war. Be* 
fore the institution of the state-prison upon the Bass in 
the reign of Charles II, the principal establishment of 
that nature in Scotland was placea upon Inch Garvy. 
Among other prisoners of distinction who had been con- 
fined in it, was Lord Home, who signalized himself at 
Flodden and fell a prey three years afterwards to the 
implacable hate of the Regent Albany. When Charles 
II was in Scotland in 1651, it is observable from Sir 
James Balfour's Annals that he visited Inch Garvy.* 

The little village of North Queensferry is in no re- 
spect remarkable ; but the stranger will view the pro- 
montory upon which it is built with some interest when 
he is informed of the following fact. During the reign 

* It has been for some yean propoMd to throw a wire bridge 
of two archei across the strait at this point, the central pier to 
be established upon Inch Garry. 
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of Alexander III, when Scotland was in a very prosper- 
'ous state and enjoyed much commerce with Uie Conti- 
nental countries, a project was formed by some wealthy 
Jews to establish a sort of new Jerusalem upon this 
piece of ground, which should become in some measure 
an emporium of commerce, and be a city of refuge and 
a rallying point to their wandering nation. They pro- 
posed to fortify it^ which could have been very easily 
done, and the bays on each side were to have formed 
the harbours. The project was given up, probably on 
account of some jealous act of interference on the part 
of the government. 

The promontory in question is called the Cruicks, and 
belongs to the burgh of Inverkeithing. It is further 
remarkable as the place where Oliver Cromwell first 
encamped on crossing the Forth, July 17> 16*51. The 
bay between it and Kossyth Castle is called St Marga- 
ret's Hope, on account of Margaret, the Saxon Princess, 
afterwards consort to Malcolm Canmore, having here 
been driven ashore by a storm, in her flight from Eng- 
land, immediately after the Norman Conquest. The 
bay to the east of the Cruicks is much deeper, and 
serves as the harbour of the town of Inverkeithine- 
Upon the Cruicks there is also a Lazaretto, where M 
goods to be landed on this part of the coast of Scotland 
&om tropical countries, have to pass quarantine. 

Inverkeithing lies immediately behind the Cruicks; a. 
burgh which, though now reduced to a secondary or even 
low^er rank, was once one of the most respectable iu 
Scotland, being the place where the convention of Royal 
Burghs was appointed to meet, before that honourable 
distinction was transferred to Edinburgh. It is a burgh 
i>f the very highest antiquity. Its first existing charter 
is one hop William tlie Lion, confirming one of earlier 
but unknown date ; this sovereign died in 1214. By 
its charter, the burgh was endowed with a jurisdiction 
over a very extensive tract of country.* It is said to 

* *^ The jurisdiction of this ancient burgh extended to the 
water of Devon on the west, where it adjoined to the boundary 
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hare been in those early times the residence of manj 
noble fiunilies^ and even of royalty itself. David the 
First is known for certain to nave had a minor palace 

of the juriidiction of Stiriinff. The bonndsry line proeeeded op 
the Devon, to Tullibole and Millnathort, and from thenoe through 
the centre of Lochleven, marking off the jurisdictSoa of the bw^ 
of Perth. It then proceeded down the river Leven till it came 
to what ii cidled the Great Stone of the water of Leren* where 
the Jnriadiction of the bni^h of Cupar meets that of Inverkeith- 
ing. Finally, it stretched into the Firth of Forth, and went 
almig the middle of that estuary in a WMteilydiieetion, maiUng 
the limits of the buigh of Edinburgh. Thrcmgfaout the whole ef 
this district, which is at least twenty mSes in extent every way, 
the magistrates of Inverlceithing had a power of pit and gailows, 
and a ri^t to levy customs— at all fairs and markets, upon 
goods and cattle— «t all harbours upon ships—and at all fenies 
upon whatever crossed over. It is not long since several of the 
last-erected burghs within this wide Jurisdiction, bought up the 
burdens thus imposed upon them ; but the burgh stfU r e c eiv e s 
customs at the Tullibole and Kinroo nuofcets, wad from all that 
crosses at the North Queen's Ferry. The government was and is 
still exerdsed by a Provost and High SheriiT, with an unlimited 
nimiber of oouncillors, who, after being once elected, hold office 
for life. The ancient family of the Hendersons of Fordd (chiefs 
of the dan Henderson) hold, by a royal grant from Queen Alary 
and King Henry Darnley, the right to the oiBoe of hereditary 
Provost and Sheriff; but, though daamed by them, and particu* 
larly by the late Sir John Hendmon, it was never exercised. The 
act for abolishing hereditary jurisdictions, passed in 1746, put an 
end to these arbitrary rights, and brought the power of all the 
local superiors within the general jurisdiction of the supreme 
courts of the country, as by law established. 

'< The history of Royal or King's Burghs is curious in itself 
and seems to daim some notice in this work. They were di^jo- 
guished from Barons* Burghs and Abbots* Burghs, called Burghs 
of Barony and Burghs of Regality, by the extensiveness and liber- 
ality of their privileges. For instance, if any man committed a 
crime, or any criminal took refuge in a King's Bur^, he could 
only be tried by the Justice Aire or Circuit, according to law ; 
whereas, if he was tsken by the Barony or Regality officers, he 
was tried by the baron or abbot, who had the power of pit and 
gaUows within their own jurisdiction — ^that is, starving to death 
in a dungeon or hanging upon a gallows, without trial or jury. 
It was in order to break down the excessive power of those dig. 
nitaries that the kings of Scotland, whose government was always 
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at lararkeithiflg ; and the people yet point oot an an« 
tique tenement which they affirm to have been the 
abode of Queen Annabella Drummond, the consort of 
Robert the Third and mother of the iliustrious Jamea 
the First. 

As the Btranger may reasonably be supposed to have 
—me interest in this ancient palace, we shall be at 
some poins to describe it. It is situated on the east 
side or the main street of Invericcitfaing, in a line with 
the rest of the houses, being a building of three stories; 
Uie lowest of which, acoor£ng to ancient fiidiion^ is a 
series of Yanks. It is of the strongest architecture of 
the fborteenth oentory, and seems to have been calcu- 
lated for defenoe as well as convenience. The common 
people usually call it " the Inn/' which seems to indi- 
cate that it was at one period of its existence used as H 
hoose of public entertainment. It confers upon the 
people who live ia it, the pririlege of being exempted 
mm the restrictiona imposed by the five incorporations 
of the town ; and an unjree joiner at this moment ex- 
ercises his trade in one of its apartments, to the great 
indignation of his £ellow*citizens. 
' The common tradition regarding the Palace is, that 
It was built for a repudiated queen, who willed, in her 

&Toarsb]e to the people, ettsbBshing Imiighi under their owa 
name, vhere they coaid adminitter justioe by their own civil of« 
fioers or deputiei, with greater fairness and miidness. James the 
Fifth and James the Sixth had the merit of raiidng almost all 
the little towns of Fife into Royal Burghs, which they did eri- 
dently for good purposes, although in modem times it is generaU 
1y acknowledged that their privileges rather interrupt than ad- 
♦anoe their interest. Many of the little burghs of Fife having 
Ijeen so poor before the Union, as to renoimce the expensive pri« 
yUige of sending a member to ParKament, (they had io pMf Mm 
haJf-a-crowM a day, we believe, vfUle upon duty,) have not now an 
elective franchise. Fife, however, on account of the immense 
multiplicity of towns which still posctesi that privilege, yet sends 
no less than a ninth part of what Burns calls < Scotland** chosen 
five-and forty* to the British senate— an enormous over.propor- 
tion when its population is considered.'*— iSTci^i; by a Correapom' 
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place of banishment, still to see the toweit of Edinlmr^ 
Castle^ which contained the person of her croel but be* 
loved husband. This storjr, howeTer^ though justified 
hj the circnmstanoe that it is possible here to see the 
distant spires of the capital, and though it be by fiar the 
most pleasing version of the matter, is not exactly true. 
Queen Annabella is , affirmed upon better evidence to 
have adopted this place of residence during the periods 
when her consort was engaged in war, or when she de* 
sired the pleasures of sea-bathing. By Robert Ill's 
charter to tne bureh, the magistrates were bound to psy 
her a hundred shiUings every year at the Feast of Pen* 
tecost. She died at Inverkeithing in 1403, and was 
buried at Dunfermline. 

Connected with this homely palace, there is an ex« 
tensive earden, stretching down towards the bav. It 
is said uiat the house was provided with one of those 
ancient conveniences which are now known by the 
appellation, lublerraneous vassages, and that it passed 
down below the garden and under the basin of the bay, 
over to the N^^s or promontory on the other side, a 
distance of about a mile. There yet exists a series oi 
vaults in the garden, resembling the cloisters of an aa« 
dent monastery ; and it is not long since the fbundatiaos 
of a building called the chapel were eradicated from the 
adjacent ground. A portion of the garden surroundiK 
the site of this building, is compoMd of blacker eart£ 
than the rest, and occasionally casts up fragments of 
human bones, havins apparently been need as a bury- 
ing-ground. It is ^together probable that iJie nalace 
was only an appendage to one of the numerous reugious 
buildinffs known to have existed in Inverkeithing beftre 
the Reformation.* 

The neighbourhood of Inverkeithing was, in 1651, 

• Tliere mre still to be seen, upon the property of Mr Oiandlson 
Barr, in the neig^bouriiood of InveriLeidiing, the ruins of a house 
which belonged to the order of Cisteraans. The paiace of the 
pious David stood at the north end of Inverkeithing, where the 
people still point out the site of a boildiiig which was popularly 
called << King Dauyit*8 Hooae." 
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t)ie scene of a battle between the Engb'sh Parliamentary 
Brmj and that of the Scottish loyalists, in which the 
latter were defeated and almost cut off. About two 
thousand fiye hundred Scots encountered a superior 
force under GeneraT Lambert, upon a plain to the 
north of the town. One of the Scottish generals, HoU 
bom, is supposed by historians to have betrayed his 
trust ; and the people have a stranse story alK>ut his 
ttandhig on the East Ness, and inviting tne English 
Across the water by a trumpet But the other general, 
whose name was Brown, displayed a high degree of 
fidelity and personal valour, and died, soon after, of grief 
for his defeat. A rill traversing the valley where the 
conflict took place, called the Pinkerton Bum, is said 
to bave run red with blood for three days, in con8e-> 
qnence of the slaughter, which, according to all accounts, 
was prodigious. In the picturesque knguage of the 
old people of Inverkeithing, the plain was '* like a 
hmrst-^eld with corpses" — ^that is, a field thickly strew* 
ed wiUi newly cut sheaves of grain. The chief of the 
(Slan Madean here lost six sons, each o^whom came up 
iaceessivdy to defend him, and was successively cut 
dewn. Such memorabilia give a striking idea of the 
ttiilitmy diaracter of the republican soldiery, and of the 
dnimosity which prevailed between them and the north* 
em pNsbyterians. 

Ressyth Castle, already mentioned, is by far the most 
striking object on this part of the coast. It is a huge 
aqnare tower, situated close by the sea, the waves of 
vmich encompass it at high water. There is something 
impressive, and even august, in the appearance of this 
ancient fortaliee, deserted as it is in tnese its days of 
ruin and decay by every thing but the wild sea-bird 
and the feet^ng sheep. It was, in its days of pride, the 
seat of that branch of the fiimily of Stuart from which 
Oliver Cromwell was descended — the posteritv, name- 
ly, of Sir James Stuart, uncle to King Robert II. There 
is^ a tradition that, as the Protector's grandmother was 
a dawhter oi the Laird of Rossyth, and had been bom 
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IB the castle, be Tisited it when encamped in the neigh* 
bonrhood. It is also asserted that Queen Mary at one 
time resided in the castle ;_ which is not improbable, 
since her arms and initials are still discernible over the 
gate giving entry to the court-yard. On a stone in the 
south side of the tower, near uie ground, is the follow* 
iog quaint inscription : 

In deu tym draw yis cord ye bell to dink 
Quhais mery voic yamis to meat and drink. 

The cord of the dinner-bell must have hung at this 
place ; but it seems to have been a strange act of super* 
erogatiwi in the architect, thus to inform the servants 
that it was necessary to keep this particular part of their 
duty in due rememuwoe : Had it been a bell to make 
them rise betimes in the mornii^ an inscription might 
have been mwe indispensable. The couplet ought cer- 
tainly to be accepted as a specimen of the poetry of the 
fourteenth century. 

From this part of the coast to the ancient and most 
interesting town of Dunfermline, the distance is about 
three miles. The traveller, in thus approaching Dun- 
^rmline, has the satisfaction of walking over the same 
ground whidi St Marwet traversed immediately after 
her shipwreck at the Hope which bears her name. This 
princess, laying aside her many noble virtues, is entitled 
to the respect of all Britons, on account of its being 
through her that his present Majesty may be said to 
add his descent from tne Saxon dynasty to his other 
claims upon the British crown. She was the grand- 
niece of £dward the Confessor, and ^ed from En^aiul 
with Edgar Atheling at the Conquest. Landing for 
refuge in Scotland, die was well received by Maloolm 
Canmore, and «oon after became his Queen. By her 
{Mety and learning, she softened the ferocious character 
oi^ her husband* and subjects ; and such was the est!- 

* Tradition tells that Malcolm could not read, but that, anx. 
ious to please his learned consort, he used to kiss her piou« books 
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mlition in which she was held, that her bod^r was even* 
tually transported to France and invested with the hon- 
oors of canonisation. 

The impression made upon the pnblie mind, by Mar- 
garet's numerous virtues and exalted character, seems 
to have been very strong, if we are to argue from 
the liveliness of the traditions preserved regaraing her, 
or the faculty which she seems to have had, in common 
with other great personages, of eiving her name to pla« 
ces and natural objects. Not only was Queensferry de* 
dgnated from her, and the bay where she disembarked, 
hot there is a stone on the road towards Dunfennline 
which ako bears her name. It aimears that, in walking 
to Dunfermline, she complained of fatigue, and sat 
down upon this stone ; which on that account was call- 
ed St Mai^aref s Stone, and gives a name in its turn to 
the little farm on which it is situated. The stone thus 
honoored by the sacred sitting-part of the pious queen, 
ia a large detached saxum, and may be seen jatting into 
the highway between the North Ferry and Dunferm* 
line. 

Dunfermline, at this early period, had recently be- 
come the seat of the Scottish Government. It continued 
to be a favourite residence of the successive monarchs 
down to the union of the Crowns, though long before 
that period the seat of empire had been transferred to 
Lothian. Rreviouslv to tne Reformation, moreover, it 
derived importance mm. its wealdiy abbey. It is now 
distinguished by its activity and success in certain 
brandies of the unen manufacture. 

The town lies upon a large elevated plain, eKtendinjg 
gently upwards from the sea. It consists in one prind* 
pal street, stretching from east to west^ and a number 
of minor ones, crossing down hill at right angles. What 
with the spires and other eminent points in the ester* 
nal aspect of the town, it has altogether a noble appear* 

by vnj of testifying his acoordance with their doctrines and hit 
lenM of dieir value ; not being able to ezpren the same in words 
inteUlgiUe to her. 
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ance ; so that a sentimental traveller is almost deluded 
into a belief, on first approaching it, that the king may 
yet be sitting '' in Dunfermline toun^ drinking the 
blude-red wine." To be sure^ an enormous oam- 
like meeting-house, raising its rectilinear ridge above 
all the houses, and almost above the abbey-Ghurch 
itself^ works grievously against this process of the ima- 
gination. 

The internal aspect of Dunfermline indicates as mudi 
comfort, if not elegance, as its exterior displays gran- 
deur. Within the last thirty years its siase nas been 
greatly increased, not only by the extension of the cross- 
streets, but by the addition of a lan;e suburb to the 
west. In this direction it was formeny prevented frooi 
extending, by a deep ravine, and by the ground beyond 
being private property ; but both obstacles were simul* 
taneousljr overcome by the proprietor, (Mr Chalmers of 
.Pittencrieff,) who filled up tne ravine at a great expense 
and feued out his grounds to people wiQing to build. 
The town possesses a good town-house, and two good 
inns ; one new and very handsome, decorated with the 
singular appendage of a spire. 

It is, however^ on account of its remains of r^al and 
ecclesiastical magnificence, that Dunfermline is chiefly 
remarkable. These« it is true, are shattered and decay* 
ed to the last degree of ruin. Yet, as it is more agrees 
able to traverse the forest when the sere leaves are rust- 
ling beneath the tread, than when the trees are arrayed 
in all their summer glory, so is there perhaps a more 
exquisite pleasure in the contemplation of th^ melan- 
choly fragments, than there might be in the sight of 
the original buildings in all their perfect splendour. 

On account of the irregularity of the ground, it is not 
easy to describe the ruins which confer so much pleas- 
ing interest upon Dunfermline, i hey may be in ge- 
neral described as .occupying the edge of the bank or 
brae on which the town is mostly situated, and as being 
partly enclosed I y the woody policy connected with the 
neighbouring villa of Pittencrieff. The vestiges of 
2 Fifeshire. 
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Kioe Malcolm's castellated palace/ (the most ancient 
of the antiquities of Donfermline,) are shown upon a 
peninsolar eminence jatting into the ravine already al- 
luded to, Gurroonded with all kinds of horrid depths and 
dense sluides, things which it is the peculiar quality of 
this policy, of all policies in the world, to afford in sin- 
gular abnndance. Upon the edge of another part of 
the ravine, and closely adjoining to the town, are the 
remains of the later palace, consisting merely in a tall 
massive wall, which seems to have b^n the south-side 
of the complete building. This wall is of most beautiful 
aidiitectnre, and full of fine windows ; but the ivy and 
trees which have been permitted to ov^grow it, exclude 
the possibility of judging verv accurately. Connected 
with the palace, Uiough a public street intervenes, is 
the Fratery, consisting of little more than a similar side- 
walL The church rears its huge form close by the 
Fnitery, havii^ apparently been the north side of a 
square, in whi(£ that structure constituted the south di- 
vision. 

The abbacy of Dunfermline was founded by Malcolm 
III, suffered greatly by the troops of Edward I, who quar- 
tered in it for a winter, and was desecrated at the Reform- 
ation. The founder, his queen, seven other monarchs, and 
manv leas eminent personsces, were buried within its 
preeinets. No part of the church has been entire for a 
long space of tune, except the nave, which is of heavv 
Saxon architecture, and has been used as a parish -churcn 
ever since the Reformation. In the year 1818, it being 
^Mind advisable to abandon this part of the building, on 
account of its darkness and other qualities still less 
suitable to the purposes of a Presbyterian place of 
worship, the heritors resolved to rebuild the chancel and 
transepts, which had long lain in a state of irretrievable 
ruin at the eastern extremity, and thus at once provide 

* The memory of this building, which" usually gets the name 
ef ^ the Tower," is preserved by its being the coat-armorial of the 
town, the motto attached to which is also commemorative—^^ Es* 
to inaooessa mpes.*' 
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themselves with an elegant parish-churchj and perform 
the agreeable public service of restoring the original 
boilding to its native proportions. This has been 
accordingly done, but, it is to be regretted, witfaofQt tlie 
good effect contemplated, or a result adequate to the 
mrge sums expended. The architect unfortunately 
chose for the new edifice^ a mode of the Gothic the 
most remote possible in character from the aombre 
Sftxon style of the old, and thus the union of the two 
parts is as inconffruous, perhaps, as tiiat of the dead and 
living bodies tied together by the capricious tyranny of 
Mesentins. The unlucky taste evinced in this matter 
is not obviated or relieved by a certain architectural 
eccentricity in the decoration of the steeple. The tomb 
of Robert Bruce having been discovered in clearing 
away the ruins of the ancient choir,— a circumstance 
that caused every heart in the kingdom to give a throb 
of joy, — the people who managed the new buildins felt 
80 proud of tneir church possessing the remains of that 
illustrious man, and were at the same time so much 
afraid of hiding their light under a bushel, that, on fi- 
nishing the steeple, they judged it necessary to put up 
a sign intimatine the circumstance. Acooraingly, lest 
the memory of Bruce should ever perish, or the world 
forget that he lies beneath the new steeple of Dunferm« 
line, the balustrade round the top contains the words, 
in massive stone letters, each word occupying a side, 
" King Robert the Bruce ;" in which mode of desig* 
sating the monarch there was, at least, as much learn- 
ing <Osplayed as there was good taste in the whole 
design. 

In the church-yard there stood, till I79h when it 
was blown down by a tempest, a thorn-tree of vast size 
and great apparent a^, which was said by tradition to 
mark the grave of Wallace's mother. How that lady 
came to die here, is not known ; but the tradition that 
this was her burying-place is positive and general. It 
is added, that, on burying his mother here, the Scottish 
patriot desired to erect a monument to her memory, 
but had not time, being obh'ged to remove his quarters, 
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dthear in pamiit of, or flieht from his Engliah enemies. 
As a next best, he planted this thom^ which continued 
to oonua^nwate the event till its destraetion, time and 
canse above-mentioned ; when it was replaced hy a stem 
from the old tree, which has now reached a considerable 
size, and promises to continue the memory of Wallace's 
filial affection unto all time. 

The old church, though deserted, contains some ob- 
jects of a certain degree of interest^ in particular the 
tooibof Commendator Pitcaim. This man, who died 
in 1584^ is termed, in his epitaph, '' Patriae spes cola- 
menqne, quern Tirtus, grantas generoso pectori digne 
omaTerunt, et vera cum pietate iides." Whatever 
might be Pitcaim's gravity or piety, it does not appear 
that he possessed the gift of coutinence, since a house is 
pointed out in Maygate, near the church, where he is 
affirmed to have kept a mistress ; nor is he said to have 
been a very lenient governor of the town, for he warn- 
ed his subjects not to make too free with his charac- 
ter in the fdlowing minatory inscription over his door, 
still per&edy legible : 

Sen verd is thrsQ and thocht is fre. 
Keep yeile thy tonge I ooinsel the. 

The stranger is also shown the place where the Re^ 
pentance-stool was situated ; the bottom, to wit, of the 
western window. It will be remembered that Burns, 
in visiting this church in the course of his northern 
tour, ascended the pulpit, and harangued a friend, (who 
at the same time mounted the stool,) in the style of a 
west-country clergyman, who had once, if not oftener, 
reproved himself for his youthful indiscretions. There 
is a capital print by David Allan, representing a real 
occasion of this sort as it took place in this very 
church, daring the ministry of one of the famous Ers- 



• Ralph Enkine, dergymsn of thii parish, who, in the yesr 
1730, along with some other ministers, seceded from the Chnrdi 
Fifeskire. 
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It is worth while to ascend the old steeple, on ^-• 
count of the extensive view to he obtained from itfr 
battlement Considering that the site of Dunfermline 
is not very elevated, and that there is no want of hilly 
ground in the neighbourhood, the stranger is here asto- 
nished to learn that, by looking round, he can see four* 
teen different counties. A few days after a party of the 

of Scotland, and gave rife to that sect which Is now called thm 

Associate Synod. It is recorded of this man by tiaditloii, that* 
on the eveningB of the days called Sacnunent Sundays, after hav- 
ing exerted Mmself eight or ten hours in ggrvmg the tabkt, ha 
used to preach a sermon-extraordinary no less than six hours 
long^ occupying the hours between riz o'clock and twelve at 
night.— The oongregadon of seoeders which he established at 
Dunfermline, out of anxiety to distingoish even the dust of their 
deigymen after their decease from that of less pure Christiaiia, 
purchased a particular place of burying-ground in the church- 
yard of Dunfermline, where all the successive incumbents have 
been interred* Some years ago, the skull of Ralph Erskine, hap> 
pening to be turned up by the grave-digger, was examined by a 
phrenological friend and discovered to be extnmdjf tmaUtmdrmmd. 
»-In the time of this singular elergymaa, a style of language eeeniB 
to have prevailed among the excessively pious, which would scarce- 
ly be deemed to betoken that quality now-a-days. For instance, 
it is remembered of Ralph Erskine, that on a servant coming to 
his door to inform him of the death of his brother the minister 
of Stirling, which he had for some time expected, he exclaimed, 
** Ah Yeben, Yebeu ! (£beneier was his brother's name,) ye've 
won to heaven before me ; but TU no be lang ahiat ye, lad !** 
The influence of Erskine^s long and energetic prelections seems 
to be not yet altogether dissipated in Dunfermline. The people 
of this town are remarkable for the extreme fastidiousness of 
their taste in sennons. Not long ago, one of their churches, the 
minister of which was of popular election, remained vacant for 
no less than seven years before the congregation could light upon 
a preacher to their mind. There still exists, moreover, in this town 
a tyrannical and absurd practice, formerly prevalent throughout the 
whole of this kingdom, and countenanced by acts of parliament — 
of sending men through the streets on Sunday, during the per. 
formance of divine service, and taking prisoner every person whom 
they find abroad. It is worthy of remark that this strange relie 
of thf gross ecdesiastical tyranny of the seventeenth century, now 
exists in no other town in Scotland, except Stirling, where, as al- 
ready mentioned, the brother of Enkine officiated as minister, 
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Highland army of 1745^ had left Dunfermline, Lcnrd 
Cwles Hay> of the Tweeddale family, provoat of the 
town, and an officer in the King's army, was taking; a 
yiew of the surrounding country from this lofty station, 
when a Highlander, who had remained behind as a spy, 
aimed a pistol at his lordship, and, to the amazement of 
aQ who saw the action, shot away one of the ear curls 
of his military peruke. 

The Fratery is so fortunate as still to hare an entire 
western window, much admired for its complicated 
el^anee. Beneath the Fratery there were six and 
twenty cells, many of which still remain, with the win- 
dows Duilt up. 'the people have an idea that Uiere are 
a great many subterraneous passages and cells under 
both the abbey and palace. One large sauterrain is at 
this day accessible iP^ a stair descending from the east 
end of the palace. It is commonly called '' the Maga« 
wane" A range of Gothic pillars supports the midme, 
and there is a passage up to the church, which James 
VI is said to have generally used, when he desired to 
go thither incognito. Some years ago, a man, whose 
circiimstanoes were supposed to be embarrassed, sud- 
denly disappeared from the town, and was generally 
thought to hare gone abroad. On this passage, how- 
ever^ being accidentally intruded upon, his remains were 
found and recognised from his clothes. He had with* 
drawn, and here laid himself down to die, in the hope 
of nerer beii^ again seen on earth, till the day when 
creditor and ctebtor shall alike be called to account. It 
is impossible to withhold respect from a suicide who dis- 
played so remarkable a degree of firmness of mind and 
romantic feeling. 

The tomb of Bruce is situated directly under the pul- 
pit of the new church.* The tomb-stone of Queen 



* On htSng disoorered in 1818, the body of the iUostrioiu hero 
WM found rednoed to the condition of a skeleton, while the lead in 
which hie body had heen wrapt was still entire, and even some 
fngmentt of a fine linen cloth embroidered with gold, which 
had formed his shroud. He was re-interred with mudi stMo 
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Margaret is sbown at the east end of the churchy in the 
shape of a large marble slab, broken into three pieces, 
and in which there are six hollow circles, said to have 
been the situation of as many candlesticks. Kins 
I>avid I was also buried in Dunfermline Abbey ; and 
it was at a visit to his grare, in this ^lace, that Kins 
James I* made his celebrated observation, that he had 
been " a sair saunt for the crown." There are half a 
dozen large marble slabs in the north transept of the 
new church, affirmed to mark the graves of as many 
monarchs. Several graves were dug up in the course 
of the reparations of 1818, supposed to have been those 
of monks, as the fragments of leather caps or cowls were 
fou^d on the scalps ; which habiliment, it seems, the 
pope permitted the religious of Dunfermline to wear 
instead of cloth cowls, on account of the allied coldness 
of the climate. About seventy years ago, some labour- 
ers employed in removing part of the old walls, came 
upon a recess in which they found a human body in a 
state, apparently, of perfect preservation, but which 
immediately crumbled down into dust. It was the fi« 

Sire of a lady splendidly attired, and standing upright, 
n making tne discovery, the men called to Uieir mas- 
ter, who was standing at no great distance ; he instantly 
ran to the place ; but, so rapid was the process of decom- 
position, that, when he came, there was nothing to be 
seen but a heap of dust. This, however, on account of 
the great proportion of gold in the clotiies, absolutely 
ahone, as he expressed it, like so much gold dust. As 
Dunfermline was not a nunnery, and this could not 
therefore be an unfiaithful votaress, as in the similar 
case of Coldingham, it may be supposed that the figure 
was that of some lady of eminent rank, who had been 
thus buried by way of distinction. 

and solemn ceremony, by the Barons of Exchequer, his bones 
having been in the first place deposited in a new coffin, which 
was filled up with a bituminous matter cnlculated to preaerre 
them. Many of the most distinguished noblemen and gentle- 
men of the country were present at the ceremony. 
* Not the Sixth, as is generally supposed. 
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ExteiiBiye as the ruins of the abbey now appear^ it is 
generally asserted that they bear no proportion to the 
original buildings. It is not probable, fiom the palace 
being near the western extremity of the church, that 
they extended far in that direction ; but in the opposite 
ouarter, they are said to have stretched all the way 
aown to the site of the present manse in the Newraw, 
no less than about a quarter of a mile from the ruins 
now visible. The streets in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the church are narrower and more antique in 
appearance than the rest. In one of them, the hovse 
m the Abbot is still pointed out. 

The Palace is connected with the Frateij by a mas- 
uve &bric, which, being arched or pendtd beneath, 
crosses over a street. In the ceiling, so to speak, of 
the embrasure of one of the upper windows of the Pa* 
laoe, and perfectly visible firom below, there is a curi- 
ous antique piece of sculpture, which might ^rhaps 
have figured somewhere else before being built into its 
present place. It is about eighteen inches square, and 
represents in low relief the passage of scripture termed 
the Annunciation. It bears three different inscriptions, 
which, from the thing not being exposed to the weather, 
are now as l^ble as on the day they were cat«-a8 fol« 
lows: 



Ave 


gratiae plena dns teonsu 




Eooe 


Fiat 


annodii 




Aurfl 


mihl 


1100. 




UDni 


a. V.J. 





This palace derives a melancholy interest from hav- 
ing been the birth-place of Charles I, a sovereign whose 
memory will be cherished with respect and affection, so 
long as virtue shall be admired or misfortune claim a 
tear. The bed in which he was bom, after continuing 
Bieay years in the public inn of Dunfermline, was not 
long a^ transported to Broomhall, the seat of the Earl 
of Elgin, two miles from the town. It is a large four- 
posted bed, and was brought by the Queen from Den- 
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mark, along with a press or cupboard, which is at pre- 
sent to be seen at Pittencrief House, within half a mile 
of the town. The people of Dunfermline tell a curioaa 
anecdote of the in&ncy of King Charles, which has 
never before found its way into print. 

Charles was a veiy peevish child, and used to annoj 
his parents dreadfully by his cries during the night. 
He was one night puling in his cradle, which lay in an 
apartment opening from the bedroom of the King and 
Queen, when the nurse employed to tend him suddenly 
alanned the royal pair by a loud scream, followed up 
with the exclamation, ^' Eh, my bairn !" The king 
started out of bed at hearing the noise, and ran into the 
room where the child lay, crying, *' Hout tout, what's 
the matter wi' ye, Nursie ? ' ''Oh !" exclaimed the 
woman, "there was like an auld man came into the 
room, and threw his cloak owre the prince's cradle ; 
and syne drew it till him again, as if he had ta'en cra- 
dle, bairn, and a' away wi' him : I'm feared it was the 
thing that's no canny." " Fiend nor he had ta'en the 
girnin brat clean awa !" said King James, whose de- 
monological learning made him at once see the truth of 
the nurse's observation ; '' gin he ever be king, there'll 
be nae gude i' his riiu^ — the de'il has cussen his doak 
owre him already." This story is generally told, and 
in the same manner, by the aeed and more primitive 
portion of the inhabitants of Dunfermline ; and the 
latter jrairt of the king's observation is proverbial in the 
town — it being common to say to a misleared or ill-con- 
ditioned person, " I daur say the de'il has cussen his 
cloak owre ye !" 

The last royal personage that occupied the palace of 
Dunfermline was Charles II, who spent some time in 
it, during his Scottish campaign of 1650-1. This mon- 
arch afterwards raised the town to the condition of a 
royal burgh. 

Kinross, the chief town of the little county which 
bears its name, is situated about fifteen miles in- 
land, on the west shore of Lochleven. The principal 
street now extends along the Great North Road ; but 
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the town fonnorly conaisted alone in a few small narrow 
antique lanes^ which may vet be seen between that 
street and the lake. It denves its names from an an« 
dent strong-hold^ which was called Kinross on account 
of being situated on a promontory here jutting into the 
lake^ and of which the town was oririnally a depend- 
ance. This strcmg-hold, long the residence of the £arls 
of Morton, was removed upwards of a century ago, and 
the promontory is now occupied by Kinross-House^ 
an elegant structure built and inhabited by Sir William 
Bruce of Kinross, the architect of the modern part of 
Holyroodhonse, and many other mansions of the reign of 
Charles II. 

Kinross has no independent manufactories, but con« 
tains more than four hundred weavers, who procure em- 
ployment from Glasgow, and is enlivened by the tran- 
sit of numerous coadies along the North Koad. The 
church stands in the centre of the town, unconnected 
with the church-yard, which occupies a singular and 
most picturesque situation on the point of the promon- 
tory. 

The main object of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Kinross is the beautiful lake on whose ba^oks it is situ- 
ated. Lochleven— -a word which can never be heard in 
Scotland without interest — has, according to the people, 
the following remarkable peculiarities : it is eleven miles 
round, is encompassed by eleven hills^ is fed by eleven 
streams, contains eleven kinds of fish, and is studded 
by eleven islands ! It is, however, principally on ac- 
count of its island- fortress, the prison of the unmrtunate 
Mary, that it is worthy of attention. 

Tne Castle of Lochleven is situated on an island of 
about two acres, near the north-west extremity of the 
lake, and directly opposite to the point of the promon- 
tory already mentioned. It is needless to tell how 
this fortress belonged originally to Dongart, King of 
the Picts, was inhabited by Alexander III, besieged 
by Edward I, and latterly possessed by a branch of the 
Douglasses now represented by the Earl of Morton. 
It is sufficient to Know that it was the residence, in 
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1567^ of the ttMMt beautiiul of Qseeos and the moat 
hapless of women. 

Loddeven Castle consiBtB in one square tower^ not 
TOiT massiTey though fiye stories in height; a sqnara 
baroican wall ; and a minor tower at the watk corner 
of the court-yard. It is now totally dismantled and 
partly ruined. There is a space without the circuit of 
the wall, which, from some trees and mounds, appears 
to have been a garden. The grass of the court-yard 
and of this space affords pasture sufficient to maintain 
two cows. 

Sir William Bruce is said to have attempted to repair 
Lochleven Castle, and, in particular, to hare given a new 
roof to the minor tower.* Soon after his time, however, 
the main tower was unroofed, and reduced to its present 
desolate condition. There is now no proper access to 
this building; for the draw-bridee which originally 
communicated with a door in the third story by means 
of a structure raised in the eastern part oi the court- 

Jrard, has shared the fate of the roof. It is, neverthe« 
ess, possible to clamber up through a window into the 
second flat. The Queen's apartments are affirmed by 
the people to have been on the fourth story, where a 
small recess or embrasure is shown, said to have consti* 
tuted all her accommodations in the way of bed*room. 
As the whole internal space of the tower cannot be 
above twenty feet square, it is supposable that the un- 
fortunate lady was not consoled ror her captivity by 
many of the conveniences or elegancies of life.t 

When the Queen escaped from the castle, her deli* 
verers are said bv general tradition to have not made 
for the ordinary landing-place on the shore at Kinross, 
or for the nearest point of land at the church-yard,} but 

* This is OBll«d the Glasrin Tower, on aeooaikt, it ii said, of 
its hATizig been employed as an obsenratory. 

f " Yet, some persons remember to have beard an old man 
say, that, in his time, there were fifty.two beds in the castle." 
Stai. Ace 

t Between this point and the Castle island, a causeway traverses 
the bottom, as in the similar cases of Lochmaben and Forfar. 
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t0 htsve landed at a place called Balbinny, on the south, 
side of the lake^ fiiotn whence she was conducted across 
the moon to the Feny. She stopped a few hours dur- 
hig the night at Niddry Castle in West Lothian, and 
smved neict morning at Hamilton Palace, forty miles 
from the place of her confinement. 

Another of the islands in Lochleren is called the 
Reed Bouir, £rom its beii^ overspread by reeds. The 
largest island in the loch is one at the east end called 
the Inch, and on which there are yet to be seen the 
slight remains of a religious building. Here Andrew 
Winton wrote his chronicle, so often referred to by his- 
todans. Instead of a body of learned monks, it now 
maintains a flodc of aheep and a few cattle, for whose 
use the remaining part of the church is converted into 
a sort of penfold. 

At the eastern extremity of the loch are situated the 
remains of the monasteries of Portmoak and Scotland's 
Well. As there is nothing inviting in this part of the 
country, the ground being on the contrary very moor- 
ish, it may excite the astonishment of the traveller to 
see a duster of religious foundations in a place so ill 
suited for their maintenance. What is perhaps still 
more wonderful, this desert gave birth to and nourished 
the poetical talent of Michael Bruce, a youth of consi- 
deraole genius, but who died before it came to matu- 
rity. 

Michael Bruce was bom in Kinneswood, a little se« 
questered village, situated on the north-east shore of 
Lochleven, and overhung behind by hills of a peculiarly 
wild and precipitous character. 1 he house in which he 
first saw the light— a thatched one of two stories— is 
pointed out on the left side of a wynd proceeding up 
from the main street towards the hiUs. There is a gar- 
den behind, which once contained a bower formed by 
the youth's own hands, for purposes of study and poeti- 

When the water happens to be low, it is ahnost possible to wade 
into the isle upon this strange pavement, which is very narrow 
and formed of lax^ stones, like a Roman way. 
Kinross. 
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cal recreatioiL His veraes in antidpadon of his owb 
d€ath> his ballad of James the RosSj and hia descriptioB 
of Lochleyen^ have been much admired and often 
printed. After a yery brief^ but pure and bhimelev 
existence, he died of consumption, and was buried in 
the churdi-yard at Scotland Well, where there is an 
obelisk to his memory. 

If the low ground on which these localities are sito^ 
atedy have few charms, the view to be obtained fran 
the hills above them, must be acknowledged a sufficient 
compensation. It is there possible to surv^ the whole 
of Lochleven and a vast tract of interesting country 
around and beyond it. If the lake be calm, and cano- 
pied by a clear sunny sky, it seems an inferior heaven, 
in which the castle nas been, by some strange xna^i^ 
suspended. Laying aside the coarm of that delusioii, 
the old my turret, standing, as it does, so lone and si- 
lent amid the smooth waters— separated, it wouM ap- 
pear, from both heaven and earth— is an object at once 
touching and sublime. If to these emotions be added 
that arising from its story, if we consider that this is 
the same scene which day after day wearied the eyes of 
the forlorn Mary, the effect is such as in some measure 
to transcend the power of words. 

The hills which rise above this extremity of Lochle* 
ven, are continued in a range for a few miles eastward, 
and termed the Lomond Hills. The two principal emi- 
nences are called the Wester and Easter Lomonds ; and 
there is an old song which begins in some such wild 
strain as this : 

On Easter Lomond I made my bed, 

On M'ester Lomond I lay ; 
I luikit down to bonnie Lochleren, 

And taw three perches play. 

The Easter Lomond, which is so high as to be distinct- 
ly visible from Edinburgh, was gSted by one of the 
Scottish monarchs to the bui^hers of Falkland, and con- 
tinued their property till latdy, when the conterminous 
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boiton broke their ri^t by fla eet of parliameiit end 
divided the hill among themselves^ much after the mai^ 
ner ia which the ekecutioners of public justice^ hmg ago, 
ameog the Jew8> divided the garments of a condemned 
erimiaal. 

Falkland lies immediately beneath the north side of 
this hill, in such a manner as to be oonoealed from the 
son during the winter quarter of the vear. This most 
primitive and curious old burgh, nestbng in all its ab- 
originai thatch and irregularity at the bottom of a lofty 
green hill, with a plain stretching out on all the other 
aides, has an apuearance at once pleasing and pictur- 
esque. It is a tning, at the same time» perfectly unique 
in its kind. Being remote from all great roads, and 
happily ignorant of manufactures, nothing has ever been 
dooe to improve— in other words, to destroy the town. 
It ia, in these latter d^enerate days, the same tissue 
ef picturesque old cottages and un^ved streets it ever 
w a a a complete and iast-remaining specimen of the 
Scottish burgh of the sixteenth century. 

People go to the Highlands to see mountains, and to 
Lanark to see equally unideaed cotton-mills ; and it 
** moves one," in the words of Junius, '' from his natu* 
ral moderation," to observe the foolishness which dic- 
tates and conducts such excursions. How much more 
jational would be a pilffrimage to Falkland, a place only 
thirty miles from Edinbuigfa, rich in delightful associa- 
tions, and perhaps the most curious and ampsing in its 
way to be ibnnd thnN]|glumt Scotland ! 

Falkland consists in a small square market-place, 
from which diverge a vast number of intricate and in- * 
comprehensible wynds, np-^^ <^^ down-hill, and in 
all possible directions, with the exception of one or 
two in the market»plaoe, all the houses are thatched, 
old, and little, each being provided with a stone in front, 
exhibiting the date, armonal bearings, and initials of the 
builder, and even in some cases an emblem indicative of 
the profession of the first proprietor. Upon one there 
is the remote date of 1570, and on another there is 
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canred in strong relief a boot, which, £ram the wide 
overhanging top, the hei^t of the heel, and the aquaic** 
nets of the toes, seems to be at least as old as the time 
of Cromwell's Troopers. Almost every person in Falk- 
land possesses his own house, and passes it down to his 
poateritj. 

The ralace overlooks the town. This was originally 
a strong-hold belonging to Macdnff, Earl of Fife, bttt 
was appropriated as a hunting-seat by one of the Scot- 
tish monarchs. The present building, which is bat one 
out of three sides which formerly existed, was erected 
by James V, who died in it. Falkland was the &voor<- 
ite palace of James VI, probably on aoconnt of that 
monarch's attachment to hunting, for which the adja* 
cent forest a£Fbrded excellent oppertunitiea. The last 
royal personage who occupied it, was Charles II, who, 
during; his captivity among the presbyterians, resided 
here for ten days. Till the erection of the present 
manse about forty years ago, it was possessed by the 
minister. Being then left tenantless, it fell into utter 
decay, the roof was demolished, the floors destroyed, and 
almost every thing but the walls gare way. I'his was 
owing to the neglect of the kee|>er, who only held kn 
office in connexion with the nexghbonring estate. At 
length, the late Mr Bruee, of the State Paper Offioe, 
(one of his Majesty's Printers,) having purdused that 
estate, resolved to rescue the palace from the &te wbidi 
seemed ab^t to overtake it. He commenced in the 
year 1823 a course of operations which oa^t rather 
to be called a restoration than a repair. He renewed 
the roof and the floors, caused the windows which had 
been built up to be opened, and the crevices in the wall 
to be plastered up with coloured cement, and finally de- 
corated the environs with the appropriate charms of a 
flower-garden. Before the whole of these elaborate and 
expensive operations had 6een completed, he was re- 
moved by death ; but the work has been perfected, ac- 
cording to his appointment, by his niece and heiress, 
the present Miss Bruce of NuthilL It is now, there- 
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Ion, ponlble to contemplate this venerable monnnient 
of t^ taste and magnificence of one of oar most beloved 
monarchsy with a feeling the reverse of t^ mortification 
wludi formerly aooompanied the sight. 

The front of Falkland Palace externally has a mark* 
ed xesemblanoe to that of Holyroodhoose^ as existing be- 
fore the conflagration of 1651 — a double tower» namely^ 
at one end, with a lower and uncastellated range of 
buildings running off towards the other. Underneath 
the doable tower a vast arched way gives admissiont to 
the GO«rt-yard. At the top of the same edifice there is 
a stone, having engraved upon it the following most sa» 
gaeioos apotheem, which, as the present writer was told 
by his Cicerone, even ministers had been unable to make 
out,-—'' Dens dat coi vult"— God bestows his gifts upon 
whomsoever he pleases. Along the lower range of the 
boilding axe three or four pilasters, or rather buttresses, 
eadi having a niche formerly adorned with a statue. A si- 
milar style of architecture obtains behind, with this re- 
markable addition, that the walls are relieved by large me- 
dallion-like stones, on which the remains of heads en pro^ 
JHe are still discernible. The splendid ceiline of the large 
hall or audience chamber, carved and painted in the mast 
goigeoasly beautiful style, is still happily entire. Be- 
sides this great northern quarter of tne palace, there 
still also remain the interior wfdl of the east side, and 
a vast square building about two hundred yards off, sup- 
posed to have been a tennis-court, or place f^r the ex- 
erciaea of chivalry, the marks of galleries being visible 
on the walls. 

It is unfortunate that the palace is situated quite 
cloee to the town, so as to preclude the possibility of en- 
doaing it. The prind^ inn of the bu^h actually 
adjoins to its gable, and its front comprises one side iil 
the public street. The house opposite to it was the re- 
sidence, long ago, of the Kins's Huntsman ; and some 
other houses in the neighbourhood are said to have been 
ooeupied by others of the royal household. The original 
garden, on the other side of a small rill, to the north- 
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west of the palace, is now a corn-field. While the front 
b spoiled by its obtrusion on the town, it fortunately 
happens that the back is very differently circumstanced. 
Being situated on a gently rising terraoe, it commands 
a view of the upper half of Stratheden, a country en- 
riched by all the charms appropriate to the term cham* 
paign. 

Falkland, having been principally used as a hunting- 
seat, ranks perhaps lowest in the splendid list whidi 
includes the palaces of Holyrood, Stirling, and Linlith- 
gow. Its appearance, however, and the tradition of its 
original extent, are calculated to support the theory 
that the Soottiali monarchs were as well lodged as any 
contemporary princes. Besides the death of King James 
V, it has been the scene of only two historical incidents 
of note. Robert Duke of Rothsay, brother to James 
I,* was starved to death by his uncle Albany, in a dun- 
geon of the original castle of Falkland, which is sup- 
posed to have constituted the north side of the court- 
yard. This unhappy prince was obnoxious to the am- 
bitious views of his cruel kinsman. There is a tradi- 
tion in Falkland, that he was for a long time supported 
by two women, the wives of tradesmen in the town, one 
of whom purveyed bread to him through a chink in the 
wall of his dungeon, while the other conveyed the milk 
of her breast to his mouth by means of an oaten reed. 
Being at length discovered, his supplies were cut off, 
and he perished of hunger. The otner incident of an 
historical nature connected with Falkland, occurred at 
a later period. In the year 1715, after the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, the famous Rob Roy garrisoned the palace 
with a party of Mac^e^rs, and proceeded to lay the 
country under contribution for miles round. They con- 
tinued their violent practices for a considerable time, 
quite unmolested, and at last retired with a great booty* 

*It is supposed that this poetical king wrote an humorous 
poem entitled ^« Falkland on the Green,'* from his allusion to such 
a festivity in «' Christ's Kirk on the Greeu." 
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That such a tnnsaction shoald have taken place with* 
in thirty milea of Edinburgh^ at a period so recent, is 
certainly astonishing. But it is this, or something like 
it, which constitutes the great charm of Scotland. There 
are people still alive among us who have seen the days of 
romance— as it is at this day possible, in Edinburgh, 
standing in the midst of splendid works of art, to dis« 
oem the blue fairyland, the yet untamed and untame- 
able wildernesses of the distant Highlands. 

The people of Falkland are a simple and primitive 
race, mostly subsisting by the humble trade of weaving. 
They are a race, not of knitters, but of baskers in the 
sun ; it being quite customary, after their long sum« 
mer day's work is over, for them to stretch themselves 
out with all their children around them on the unequal 
street, to enjoy the glories of the wanins light. Far 
removed £rom the great sources of inteUigence, from 
wealtb, and from misery, they live contented in the 
houses of their fathers, practising the same trades, eat- 
ing the same food, entertaining the same ideas, and at 
last content to share the same graves. Though the 
hieher and more intelligent portion of society is cer- 
tainly most to be admir^, it is impossible to withhold 
a certain degree of respect from a community display- 
ing so much humble tranquillity and virtue. 

The last and former venerations of the Falklanders 
were remarkable over the country-side for their good 
breeding;. Falkland manners is to this day a proverbial 
expression, — as also, " ye're queer fouk not to be Falk- 
land fonk," which is generally applied by the people of 
the surrounding country, in allusion to the singularity 
of the said manners. Besides the influence of the court, 
this is partly attributed to the circumstance of Falkland 
having been, previous to the Jurisdiction-act of 17^8, 
the seat of a court which had a civil power over nearly 
the whole of Fife, and which caused the constant re- 
sidence of eight or ten men of business, not to speak of 
the money which was thus caused to flow into the town. 
AUan Ramsay must have heard of the good manners of 
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the peq>Ie of Falkland^ from his aUnaion in Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,-* 

** Fouk laid that he wag Falkland bred. 
And dancit by the buke.** 

though, to judge by the conclusion of the stanza, honest 
Allan seems to hare set but little store by such extra- 
ordinary gifts. 

It is worthy of commemoration, that the old people 
recently dead, besides this polish of manners, had in 
their common speech a great number of phrases indi- 
cating the intercourse of their ancestors with kings and 
courtiers. Most of these sayings were in the shape of 
quotations from the language of one of the Ring Jameses, 
probably the Sixth. They would say for instance, to 
a friend goins a journey, *' 111 bid ye God speed, as 
King James bade his hawks." On unexpectedly meet* 
in a person whom the^r had any reason not to wish to 
see, they would exclaim, " Ye're there ! as King James 
said when he cam on the wild boar i' the wudd." 
And so forth,— -in nine cases out of ten quoting King 
James. 

One of their proverbial expressions referred to a curi- 
ous traditionary piece of the royal family-history. James 
VI, walkine one day in the garden at Falkland, came 
upon Mr Alexander Ruthven, brother of the Earl of 
Gowrie, lying fast asleep ; and, having the curiosity to 
go up to nim, observed in his breast a ribbon of a very 
rare description, which he had not long before giren to 
his consort as a sort of love-token. Overwhelmed with 
jealousy and rage, he immediately made off to tax his 
queen with the infidelity which some historians assert 
he had but too much reason for suspecting. Before he 
could see her, however, a ready-witted attendant of the 
queen's, who had witnessed his surprise, and guessed the 
occasion, went up to the person of the incautious gallant, 
and, stripping the ribbon from his neck, took it to her 
mistress. She had scarcely time to tell her majesty 
that she might soon have occasion for it, when the king 
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came in and demanded to see bis late love- token. The 
Queen^ without expressing the least alarm, produced 
it ; on which he observed, with re-assured cheerfulness, 
that *' Like was an ill mark/' and inquired no further 
into the matter. This adage was always used by the 
M, people of Falkland, with the addition of an allusion 
to tnis curioas circumstance. 

It is common in some parts of Scotland to say, In ease 
of being annoyed by any trifling or mischievous person, 
'' Go to Fruchie !" As Fruchie is a little village about 
a mile from Falkland, it has been supposed with some 
plausibility that the phrase took its rise among the 
courtiers at the palace. There is a tradition that Fru- 
ehie was a place of exile for courtiers suffering under 
the royal displeasure ; which being sliowed, the expres- 
sion will appear nothing more than a wish on the part 
of him who used it, that the other party might be dis- 
graced and sent to that place of contempt. 

Perhaps nothing could give the reader so distinct an 
idea of the simplicity of life which prevails at Falkland, 
as the fact that (mly two newspapers-— two individual 
sheets of public intelligence, come to the burgh. These 
are the Courant and -the Scotsman, both Fdinburgh pa- 
pers. The Courant was introduced into Falkland many 
years ago, and seemed fixed beyond the possibility of 
eradication, till the commencement of the Scotsman 
about ten years since, when a dreadful schism took 
place am<mg its readers. Before that inauspicious pe- 
riod-^that disruption of ancient ties and associations, 
there were about iifty readers for the Courant, from the 
town- clerk down to the grave-digger. When the Scots- 
man started, with its radicalism and its rancour, about 
twelve or fifteen readers revolted from their allegiance 
to the Courant — being chiefly ^oemakers, who felt an 
anxiety to peep from the shop-doors of retreat upon the 
world of pmitics, and who had long suspected that they 
were k^t very much in the dark by the Courant. They 
g^ the Scotsman, and have ever since continued to take 
It in, with a dissenter-like obstinacy, though it is sup- 
posed some of them look back to the halcyon days of 
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the Conrant, as the Caledonian may sigh from tha wilda 
of Canada for the sweet features of his deserted native 
land. Meanwhile, the Courant holds on the even tenor 
oi its way, with universal approbation, and not roach 
less than forty readers. The proprietor of the neat villa 
at the end of the town gets it first, and takes care to see 
it properly circulated among about fifteen persons of his 
own rank, who nay him a share of its expense. It then 
descends to gooa Mr Drysdaie, the watch-maker, who 
heads a lower class of readers in the same way ; and, in 
general, about three weeks after publication, it is found 
to have dissipated its intelligence over the minds, as it 
has dispersed its person over the homy fingers, of the 
whole population of Falkland. 

There was till lately in Falkland a class of people 
whose mode of life might have affwded scope for a whole 
wilderness of theory, as it gave occasion in its time to 
no small matter of scandal and vulgar conjecture. It is 
not perhaps known at court, however well the subject 
be understood in Connaught, that a human being can 
be supported by the exertions or natural bounty of a 
beast« This is, however, a certain fact. Before the 
year 1816, when the partition of the Lomond hill to6k 
place, a vast number of people lived in this town with 
no other visible means of livelihood than what was sup- 
plied bv a single horse or a single cow. They were 
called Scrapies, for a reason whidi will appear. They 
used to employ themselves ostensibly in carrying salt, 
fish, or other small articles of merchandise, to and fro 
among the neighbouring villages: in the intervals of 
work, they turned their horses out upon the hill to graze. 
But they had better means of livelihood both for them- 
selves and their cattle than that amounted to. They 
would take long mysterious excursions at night, for the 
avowed purpose of bringing home coals in the morning, 
though, in reality, with designs of a much darker com- 
plexion. Thev roamed with their little light carts 
through the whole country-side, picking up whatever 
liftable sear they could lay their hands on, or which 
they could transport home— chiefly food for their bestiali 
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13 dover, oorii> &c. In harve8t-time» they have heen 
known, in poMing fielcLi of newly-cat grain, to clear the 
whole rig next the road of ita encamTOring sheaTes, in 
a single night. Like almost all men who liTe by drir* 
ing carts, they conceived it no robbery to take meat for 
their beasts in this manner. Whenever any suspicions 
enquiries were made at a Scrapie, in regard to the way 
he supported his horse, the ready answer uniformly was, 
** OvL, ne gangs up to the hill, ye ken." Tie HtU was 
thus found to be little better than a mere encourage* 
ment to theft and idleness. In their domestic circum« 
stances, the Scrapies were the most wretched imagina* 
ble— scarcely better than be^ars or gypsies. On the 
pretext of the horse's grass being taken away from them, 
"they have applied themselves to more honourable and 
profitable pursuits. 

The Howe o' Fife, at the head of which Falkland 
may be said to lie, is about ten miles broad and twenty 
long, the lower extremity being bounded by the sea in 
the neighbourhood of St Andrews. It is a rich and 
beautifullv varied domain, full of seats* and villages, 
and thickly interspersed with ornamental wood. At a 
contracted part of the strath, midway between Falkland 
and St Anorews, lies Cupar, the county town of Fife. 

Cupar is a town of highly respectable appearance, 
though not very large. It oons&sts in one or two old 
streets, two or three new ones in the style of the New 
Town of Edinburgh, as many suburban rows of cotta« 
ft%, and a vast number of ancient lanes. Its situation 
IS highly agreeable, upon a gently rising ground on the 
north bank of the Eden. The jail, the sdiool» and the 
oonnty buildings, are all modern and handsome struct 
tares. The church is a Presbyterian bam of the dark 
age of 1785 ; but the fine old spire of the former church, 
dated 15'28, being situated within a few yards, relieves 
and almost compensates its deformity. 

*Of theM Crawford Priory^ the test of Lady Mary Linditay 
C atmUmk ^ deterrw particular attention, as by far the most taste- 
fol send akgsnt, both in external appearance and in Interna] de* 
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Cupsr, l)ei]]g the capital of a productive and wealthy 
tract of oouBtrj^ is a deeidedlj prosperous town, ft 
has long sent forth a weekly newspaper ; and the edi« 
tions of the classics printed here by Mr Robert TuUis, 
vnder the care of the yenerable and emdite Dr Hun- 
ter, are well known to. the learned ni other eomitries as 
well as this, for their beautiful and accurate typogra^ 
lAy. 

Cupar was the scene of some important transections 
•onneeted with the RefDrmotion. The eminent site of 
the present sehools was formerly occupied by a castle, 
the esplanade in front of which was appropriated in 
1555 for the performance suh dio of David Xindsay's 
Satire of the Three Estates, a witty drama, principally 
levelled at the cleigy, and supposed to have had great' 
influence in bringing about the religious revolution 
which soon after ensued. This very clever poet, the 
study of whose works formed for a long time part of 
the education of every Scotsman, lived at his patrimonii 
al estate called the Mount, about four miles north-west 
from Cupar, where, instead of a deserved monument to 
himself, a pillar has lately been raised to the memory of 
the Earl oi Hopetoun. 

8t Andrews, formerly the seat of the chief primate 
of Scotland, and now only remarkable as the seat of a 
university, lies on the eastern coast of Fife, at the bot-- 
tom of the spacious vale so often alluded to. The coun- 

3 being quite open behind it, full effect is given every- 
ere around to the tall slender spires, which, rising 
above it, indicate to the most ignorant stranger its be- 
ing a place of no ordinair or common- place character. 
On a near view, St Andbrews is found to be but the 
ffhost of a fine city. Its ground-plan is almost correct- 
ly regular, and the various houses which compose its 
two best streets have been at one time uniform m point 
of el^ance. It is easy to see that its castle, its cathe- 
dral, its numerous colleges and religious houses, must 
have conspired to render it, previous to the Reforma- 
tion, a much more impressive and beautiful town than 
Edinburgh ; and, indeed, to place it near to the rai^ of 
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) of the best catiiedtal towns of England. Namt 
like a rich brooch fjrom which the prominent gloriee 
hare been extracted^ leaving only the shattered setting 
behind^ it presents to the eje but the carcass of its ft>r- 
mer sdf. There still pervades it in tap. almost monastic 
quiet, and of all the seats of the fomer learned this it 
perhaps the least dianged. Yet, in this point ef view, 
iriiat is it better than a damaged to)r, converted, when 
ef no further use to adults, into a play*thing for 
babes,<»transferred from the withdrawinff^room whidi 
it has ornamented, to the nursery which it may a* 
mnse? 

The eity abounds in antique tenements^ almost all of 
which are known to have been once occupied by ner^ 
sons of rank, either in church or state. The turret-like 
stair-cases, the curious little windows, and the sculptur-t 
ed architraves of these edifioes, together with the faded 
ceata-annorial which many of them bear> constitute not 
the least charm of a visit to St Andrews. They havoj 
moreover, the ffood property of being less ruinous than 
thepublic e£fices. 

Tne principal street of St Andrews, for lei^h, 
straightness, and uniformity, may be reckoned as, even 
at this day, one of the best in Scotland. It is some- 
thing, in the dearth of such pleasures, to pass into this 
noble way, through a dark portal, exhioiting all the 
massive strength and ele^nce of the fifteenth century, 
without any of the temfic accompaniments. It is to 
be hoped tnat the magistrates of at Andrews will be 
leas m disooverine, what so manv other magistrates of 
ennous old towns haire discovereo, the necessity of re- 
moving such an *' incumbrance/' (to use the proper 
phrase,) for the better ease of the few post-chaises and 
coal- carts which have occasion to pass under it in the 
course of a century. 

Besides its sources of profit as a university town^ St 
Andrews possesses certam advantages as a sea-port. Its 
harbour, however, partaking of the dangerous diaracter 
oommon to all the ports on this coast, boasts of little 
trade. . In former and more prosperous times, the city 
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could boast of sixty ships ; and at the Great Faii'^ whidi 
lasted fifteen days^ no fewer thiem three hundred Tea- 
selsy many of them foreign, used to cast anchor in the 
bay. 

St Andrews is justly supposed to be one of the ear- 
liest settlements^ not only of religion, but of popnlatioo, 
in Scotland. It was prooably the seat of a church, as 
well as a town, in the sixth century ; when, according 
to the common legend, it became the residence of St 
Regulus, and was hence, for seyeral centuries, denomi- 
nated Kilrule. The ruins of this holy person's chapel, 
with an entire tower of great height, are still to be seen 
iiear the Cathedral, being without exception or doubt, 
the ddest relics of ecclesiastical architecture in Scot- 
land. The name of the dty was changed to St An- 
drews on the union of the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms, 
by Kenneth III. It was made a royal burgh by David 
I, At what time its church became metropolitan is not 
known with certainty, but it must have been at a very 
early period. The Cathedral was founded by Bishop 
Arnola in 1162, and finished by Bishop Lamberten in 
1318. The ma^ificent fabric which thus took a hun- 
dred and fifty, nme years a-building, was, in 1559, de- 
stroyed in a sinsle afternoon by an idiot mob. It was 
, an edifice of prodigious extent, — 370 feet in length, 65 
in breadth, and 170 across the transepts. Only the 
east end, a piece of the side wall of the nave, and part 
of the west end, (including the principal entrance, cal- 
led the Golden Gate,^ now remain.* 

The public burying-ground of St Andrews sur- 
rounds the remains of the Cathedral. It contains some 
remarkable monuments, as those of Samuel Rutherford, 
Dr Adam Ferguson, &c. There is one, with a fine 
inscription^ to the memory of an Episcopalian clergyman 
of the name of Sword, who died in the year 1 657- This 

* Th« ardiitrtTd of the gate of the boundary wall, under which 
the ttnmger paaaee to see the ralni of the Clathednl, n eompoeed 
of a massiye beam of oak, said to hare been furmahed by one <if 
the vessels of the Spanish Annada, which was wrecked on thia 
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n poiiited oat particulailj to vtranmn, on aooount of an 
ingenious trick practised upon Mr Sword's fame by some 
contemporary Presbyterian wit. One of the expres- 
sions in the epitaph was " vixerai Christo," — ^he lived 
in Christ. Now^ it so happens that there is a dot or foil 
stop betwixt all the woitb composing the inscription ; 
and somebody has added one between the syllaoles of 
one c^ the above words^ so as to make it read, " vix. 
erat, Chrislo" — he scarcely was in Christ. At a late 
cleaning out of the floor of the Cathedral^ a huffe blodc 
of marble was discovered at a place where the dtar had 
stood, supposed to have been its pedestal, and under 
which some cells were found containing bones. One of 
the persons buried at this highly sacred spot was Bishop 
Tnpl, who is said to have been honoured with the fol* 
lowing singular epitaph : 

Hie fdit eooMae directs cc^ninna, lenectm 
Ludda, thuribalimi redolena, cunpsiui sonois* 

" He was the upright pillar of the church, its trans« 
Bsrent window, sweetHBmelling censer, and sonorous 

Besides the Cathedral, St Andrews possessed, before 
the Reformation, four other ecclesiastical foundations 
«f ^eat importance and w^th. There was a convent 
of Oboervantines, a convent of Dominicans, a coli^ate 
dinrch, and a priory.* These, with the three collies, 
then in a flourishing condition, must have rendered St 
Andrews, it is easy to imagine, a place of no little 
distinction. But tne ruins, and in some cases only the 
vestiip, of these buildings now exist, to attest the ex- 
tinguished splendours of the place. 

* The Pri«y was tha most important of thoie foundatioiui. 
Slight Testigea of it» ruins may be traced to the south of the ca- 
thedraL Its boundary wall is still nearly entire, and seems to 
OBdoie aU the east quarter of the town. The gloomy old portal 
at the east end of South Street is part of that massive and ford . 
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The UmTeniU of St Andrews ia tbe oldest ooin|^te 
establisliinent of that natuie in Seodand. It dates 
fran 1410-— a miserable antiquity compared with the 
origin of Oxford, lost as it is in the mists of the &* 
buMms ages. Even at that late era, Scotland could 
scarcely boast of a oolleee ; the establishment of Bish<^ 
Wardlaw in 1410, omy laying claim to the title <tf 
a 'school In the course, however, of the ensuing cen- 
tury, or little more, three colleges with distinct names 
had been founded here— St Salvador's, St Leonard's 
and St Mary's. These, by the alienation (1747) of St 
Leonard's, are now reduced to two. The number of 
students at St Andrews seldom exceeds a hundred and 
Ibrty ; wherefore, though the oldest, it is to be con- 
iridered the least pvosperous University in Scotland.. 

The buildings of St Salvador's CoUege Bxe dis- 
tinguished by their antique magnificence. The chapel 
is worth visiting .on account of the grand tomb of 
Bishop Kennedy, in which there were lately found six 
silver maces. The insi^a of this college are idso 
shown to strongen, consisting of maces, &c. together 
witii a magnificent collection of medals, some of them 
as large as pancakes, commemorating the victories of 
an old-estabGshed society of ardiers. 

The library, which is the common property of both 
noUcges, is situated in South Street. The rooms are 
apadous and well lighted. This establishment has the 
privilege of getting a copy of every book entered at 
Stationers Hall. 

The parislMshurch, also in South Street, contains a 
magnificent marble monument to the memory of Arch* 
bishop Sharpe.* This structure is at least thirty feet 
hi^h, and comprehends, besides an elaborate Latin 
epitaph, a statue of the Archbishop in a kneeling 
posture,. a delineation in bass-relief of his murder, and 
at top a small sculpture representing the chapel and 
tower of St Rule^ with the aeceased standing beside it 

* This too celebrated personage lived in a house still -eiiatii^i-v 
the second from the great priory gate already mentioned. 
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in bis robes as primate^ with a cr^er ia his hand. 
His eoanteiuuBce^ in the statne, is that of a thin^ con- 
idog- looking old man, with a cocked nose. In the 
lair^ oblong plate of maible representing his deffUi> 
die morderers are all drawn in the oostame of the time 
— *fliat bine bonnets; long cravats, wide- skirted ooats, 
and boots or gamashes. He reclines on the ground, 
and, while one is leaning forward to shoot him with a 
pistol, another is standing behind and fetching a dread- 
fdl back-stroke at his head. As they were almost all 
eentlemen of this county, the delineations given on 
uie monument must be considered as correct records of 
the costume of the Scottish g^itry during the reign of 
Charles XL In the background is the fiorai of Magus, 
-with a tree which still adorns it, and also a representa- 
tion of the scene preliminary to the murder, of the 
8toJ>ping of the Archbishop's carriage. The monument, 
which IS altogether a superb and mteresting object^ is 
said to have been constructed in HollaiuL 

The place where this unfortunate prelate met his fate, 
is about' tluree xnilei westward from St Andrews, near 
the old road to Cupar. The ground, gradually swelling 
txpwBrds firom the shore, here forms a large piece of 
table land, which, from its former uncultivated charac- 
ter^ was called Magus Muir. Magus is a farm near the 
imper extremity m the miiir, looking down a gentle 
nop^ towards the dty. The precise spot of the murder 
is now endosed within a clump of planting, about half 
a mile east from the farm^ and half as much more from 
the road just mentioned. The road formerly came dose 
past Magus, as well as this planting, but; it is now 
sesroely to be traced. The bishop was proceeding along 
that road in his carriage, when the enthusiasts, who had 
met at a house in the neiehbourhood, resolved to pursue 
*him. Being all mounted on the ordinary little horses 
then used by Scottish gentlemen, they found that the 
firchbishop's carriage was gaining upon them, when 
Hackstoun of Bathillet, who hi^penea to have a blood- 
flsafe, ordered his servant to mount, and, if possible, cut 
the traces of the vehicle, so as to stop it. The man 
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succeeded iii overtaking the carriage, and^ having with 
his 8W<^ cut the traces 4mi one aide> canaed it iminedi* 
atelj to direrge from the road towarda the left hand^ 
and eFeiktuallj to atop.* It ia on this aocoont that the 
precise spot of the murder is ahont fifty yards northward 
from the side of the old road. There was formerly a 
cairn at the place, but it is now only indicated by the 
tomb^stone of a Covenanter,t who, after being hanged 
at the Gallowlee of Edinburgh, was erpoeed on a pole 
and finally buried here. On this monument there is 
a do^erel epitaph, eulogixiDg and lamenting the de- 
ceasai.j: 
The ruins of the Castle (^ St Andrews, situated an a 



* It is a genenl opiaion, that bat far thk aninud the ] 
would not have happened, as the bishop could havo reaohed Si 
Andrews in leas Uian half an hour. Hones deaoended ifram the 
mare were kept at KathiUet till within the last thirty year& 
• f It is yery remarkable that though the gentlemen of this 
county were so much opposed to government during the reign of 
Charles II, as to get the name of the '• Whig Lairds o* Fife,** 
they were almost aU Jacobites after the Rerdution. Tbe son cf 
Hackstoun of RathiUet himself was oat in I71&. 

\ It was remarked, as in the parallel case of Cardinal Beaton, 
that hardly any of the persons concerned in this murder came to 
a peaceable end. The fates of all the assassins are not known ; 
but we shall relate a strange story of the death of one, which we 
rocoired from the grandson of a person who witnesaed it. Be« 
tween ninety and a hundred years ago, an aged man of a foriem 
and wretched appearance, applied for lodging at a aniaU public 
hooae in the auburb of Edinburgh called Fortaburgh. He aeem- 
ed to have just terminated a long and painful Journey, and, from 
his lodging at this part of the town, was supposed to be a west* 
country man. During the night, he alarmed and attracted the 
people of the house to his bed, by sounds which betokened gseat 
bodily pain. A light being brought fbrward to his wretched pal- 
let, he was found to be in the deiiUihrawSy hi* body convulsed, his 
eye glazed, and teeth set. In a little tiine, collecting the rem- 
nants of his strength, he raised his right hand above his head, 
and exclaimed in .a voice which betokened extreme remone, 
« There's the hand that slaughtered Bishop Sharpe. U there ony 
blude on't, think ye !** Having uttered this, he expired. The 
body was buried amidst the strangers ia the Qreytxian church- 
yard. 
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Md part of the ahore^ a Ktde to the north of the C«« 
thedral, merit partiailar attenthm. This fbrtreis was 
first bulk hj Bishop Trail in 1401, and afterwards re- 
huilt by the nnfbrtonate Archbishop Hamilton during 
the .reien of Qneen Mary. Of the former edifioe, in 
which James lli was born, and Cardinal Beaton was 
assassinated, scarcely a fra^ent now remains. The 
jnle BOW shown to strangers is part of the oumparatively 
recent structure of Archbishop Hamilton ; a structure 
much more in the strle of a manor-house than of a 
castle ; yet^ such is tne perserering obstinacy of pro- 
lessed Ciceroni, or their faithlessness, that a Hondow in 
this ruin is shown as that orer which the Cardinal's 
body was exhibited by his murderers ;* thooffh thirty 
years must have elapsed between that horrid inoident 
and the erection of this fabric. 

The place is here shown where George Wishart, the 
early reformer, was burnt by the command of Cardinal 
Beaton. It may be mentioned that the popular im- 
pression regarding these dreadful events is such as 
to have occasioned a saving, that St Andrews will 
yet be entirriy destroyea by the sea, in expiation of 
them. 

St Andrews, besides the support which it derives from 
its literary establishments, has other resources as the 
cynosure of a considerable and wealthy tract of country. 
It is, more than an^ other town in Fife, a favourite re- 
treat for persons with small fortunes sad aothine to do. 
Such a class of people can here enjoy enlightened <socie« 
ty, at the smallest possible expense. In another re- 
spect, it may be considered as a large jointure-house — 
a vast nunnery ;«-»beiiig resorted to by all the dotariai 
and cdd-maidenly part of the Fife gentry. Thus, it is 
altogether, to use a vulgar phrase, a nighly genteel 
town. It has a clean, trim, pale, emaciated look ; a 
doistered sedasion and quiet ; an appearance of decor* 

* The traditionary aoeooat of this shookinff affair adds a dr. 
cttrastanm thai nsrar was printed— >ClnidaMM per Mr«ida aaa^ 
pmmmBmL 
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0118 prcrpriotj ; hj which the mind of & straager, on en- 
terioff it^ is absolutely oppressed with a kind of awe, as 
a ni£ boy is sobered down on eomiog into the selemn 
presence of some awfUly austere and clean-linetied 
gnuid«aunt. 

Ten miles sooth-east from St Andrews, lies Crail, 4he 
Arst of that range of towns whioh, stretching along the 
south shore of Fife, giTes it a character so pecoSaiiy 
distinct from all other parts of the Soottiih ooast. This 
venerable and deoayed burgh formerlv oecnpied a dia- 
tinguiahed phrae iiiaiHjLiii the towns of Sootknd, undet 
the name of Cavyle or Caniiie. It it said to haxre been 
a town of note so early as the ninth century. David i 
had a palaoe here, now entirely demolished, except a 
fragment of wnll which helps to enclose a gaiden. The 
church was collegiate. It was in consequence of a ser- 
mon preached in it by John Knox, that the populace 
destroyed the cathedral of St Andrews. Ardibisfaop 
Sfaarpe was at one time its minister, and his hand* writ- 
ing is shown in the session-records. 

Cniil, which, with great capabilities for the constmo- 
tion of a harbour, at present possesses no trade, is an ir- 
regularly built town, but iiot uiipleasing in its appear- 
ance. Many of its houses are of that massive and en- 
timie description which indicate pest splendour— gene- 
rally adorned, at the same time, with curious insorip- 
tions. The principal street is spacious end regular ; 
but, in the utter dulness and .decay of the town, it is 
constantly littered over with all kinds of fikh and rub- 
bUi, as fractured cart-wheels, ruinous barrels, firewood, 
receptacles for poultry, &e., and is half-covered with 
rank grass and weeds. The town contains nearly two 
thousand inhabitants. 

The East Neuk o' Fife, a spot which gives name to 
a popular Scottish air, is about a mile., to. th^ east of 
Ccail. A cave is there shown in which Oonstantine 11 
was beheaded by ^e Danes, who were in the frequent 
habit of invading this coast. It is perhaps worth men- 
tieninc that .Mary of Ijoaaine, coMort «tf James V, 
landed in this neighbourhood, from stress of weather, 
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«ad ieimd ahdter in BalcoBie Hmue, a seat near the 
cave, recently demolitbed. 

It would be iBiproper to omit mentioiiiag tbe peculiar 
i^peeies of food, . ailed Crail Cafxms, to whiek Drum- 
BMmd makes allusion in his ludicrous maoarenic peenoi 
** the I'olemo-Midima." They were haddocks^ prepared 
hf a singular mode of cookery, now disused and peihapt 



next town to the west of Crall> with the uiiim- 
; oaMeption of Kilrenny, is Anstruther. This is 
pniperly twp^ if not three towns— there beinr an E^^er 
Anatmther and a Wester Anstrutber, both hurghs, be- 
sfciea a large fishing village to the eastward of both^ 
called Cellardykes. 

Easter and Wester Aastrather lie at the bottom of a 
sbmU but snuff bay, and are divided from each <yther by 
a harbour, said to be the best on tiiis part of the coast. 
Easter Anstruther is the largest and most important of 
Ae two burghs. Indeed, the other is altogether a very 
insigniiicant place : A minister of Easter Anstruther, 
dunng the l»t century, used to say of the magistrates 
of Wester Anstruther, that, instead of their being '^ « 
terror to evil-doers," evil-doers were a terror to &em* 
If the towns, however, are considei^d as one, their 
whole appearance is highly respectable. The principal 
atreet extending along the shore is composed of good 
houses regularly arranged. The rest of me streets are 
aU so narrow and tortuous, that the read has to be 
earned, not as it ought to be through the town, but 
aloiig its skirts behind. Most of the houses are old- 
£uhioned and of the better order of domestic ScotthAt 
architecture. 

The ear]y glories of Anstruther, or, as it is hei« ge- 
neially called, Anster, have long departed, like those of 
all the rest of this vast family of towns. It had onee 
twenty* four ships belonging to it, and sent out thirty 
fiiddns- boats, all well mann^. It was then much re- 
sorled to by vessels from foreign ports, particulady from 
Holland, which preferred landing their goods here and 
sending theuoi up to Leith by lighters, to performing 
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that perilous voyage themselves. Occasion was thus 
eiven to a great system of warehousing ; and, according- 
ly the site of a whole street of warehouses, which were 
wasbed awaj by the sea, is pointed out on the shore at 
West Anster. llie popidation of East Anster is proved 
to have been very considerable in 1641, when, in a levy 
of troops appointed by the Scottish Parliament, thirty- 
one men were required here, while only' fifteen were 
exacted from Dunfermline. Other circumstances are 
mentioned by the inhabitants^ in proof of the former 
prosperity of the town. When East Anster was part 
of the parish of Kilrenny, the magistrates proposed to 
have a deal shed erected all the way from tlie one town 
to the other, more than a mile^ to protect them from 
the weather when they went to church. It is ako 
said that there were no fewer than eighty brew-honsea 
in the town. Supposing that these were only ale- 
houses, on the principle that everj hostel wife long ago 
brewed her own liquor, the thing, if true, must be 
accepted as a striking proof of the wealth, numbers, or 
drouth of the former inhabitants. The port has still a 
trade of imports from Holland and the Baltic, by no 
means despicable. 

In East Anster, on the edge of a rock overhanging 
the harbour, and precisely opposite to the church of 
West Anster, formerly stood a curious old fbrtalioe 
called the Castle of Dreel, said to have been the prima 
sedes of the ancient family, Anstruther of that Ilk, 
which still exists, the most req>ectable in this part of 
Fife. One of the early representatives of this family, if 
not its founder, was a Sir William Anstruther, who, per« 
haps on account of his concern in the herring-fishery, is 
remembered by tradition under the familiar designation 
of Fisher Willie. The laird of a neighbouring estate 
called Third-part, envyine the well-rewarded mdustry 
of this personage, formed a resolution to murder him. 
His scheme was to invite him to dine at Third-part, 
and there, with the assbtance of his servants, to dispatch 
the unsuspecting ffuest. It happened, however^ tnat a 
beggar loc^g at Third-part> on the night before the 
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intended murder, overheard the oonsoltations which 
the laird held with- his servants, and immediately 
hastened to inform Sir William of the design formed 
against him. The sagacious laird of Anster immediately 
aent a message to excuse his attendance next day at 
the hospitaUe board of Third-part, desiring at the 
same time the lavour, on the succeeding day, of the 
hurd's company^ at that of Dreel. Thira-pajt camoj 
aooompaniea with a retinue which seemed to betoken 
an intention of making up by open violence for his 
disappointment of the preceding day ; but as he was 
flming up the narrow turn-pike stair of the castle> 
Fisher Willie, who had stationed himself for the pur- 
pose, cut him down with a blow of his good pole-axe. 
Having thus taken the law at his own bands, he had 
next to consider how he might make peace with the 
king. For this purpose, he mortgaged a great nart of 
his property, in order to clothe himself in a style pro- 
per for a court suitor, and, in particular, he put on a 
roost splendid coat. He then went into the presence 
of miaeaty. The king asked him in familiar style 
what had Drought him to court ; to which he answered, 
that he had come " wi' the hale lands of Anster on his 
back," to solicit permission to continue to wear them. 
The good*hilmoured monarch, accustomed to strange 
demands, made no scruple in giving his word as a king 
that William should never be moksted in his posses* 
sions. Sir William then thought proper to aisdose 
his having slain the laird of Tiiird-part, and begsed 
as a slight &vour in addition to what the king nad 
already granted, that, provided the lands of Anster 
continued to stick to him, he nusht be permitted to 
stick to the lan4^ of Anster. llie royalty of those 
days was unable to keep either its resentment or its 
countenance at a request preferred with so much slyness; 
the king lauehed heartily, and, willing to believe that 
the laird had acted only in self defence, dismissed him 
without any more ado. In consequence of this, the 
fimiily of Anstruther assumed, what they still bear, 
an arm bearing a pol^axe for their crest, with the 
FifeMre. 1 
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noito *' PenUsim ni periiswm." The coat whi^ 
Fisher Willie wore at conrt was presenred at Ely 
Had«e^ the mere modem fBmiiy maAdoiiy till about the 
hegfinning of the present century, when it was cut down 
mto shreds hj a caprieieus lady^ and destroyed. It is 
described hy people who have seen it^ as having been a 
most Yolumnoas garment^ with cuffs turned up almost 
to the sh^older, and so stiff with lace as, in. the woivls 
of Dnmbiedykes^ t# be almost *' able to stand its 
lane." 

In the chmreh of West Anster is shown a stone- oc^n, 
said to have been that of St Adrian^ a holy man who 
dwelt during the ninth century on the Isle of May, 
and was there killed by the Danes. It was brought to 
this place, many years since, from that solitary isle, 
which belonffs to the parish of Wester Anstruther. The 
May is an idand of about a mile in length, opposite to 
this part of the coast. Formerly inhabited by fourteen 
or fineen femilies, and the seat of a considerable reli- 
gious foundation, it is now only attended by the officials 
who attend a light-house, besides a vast population of 
sea-birds. The rock of which the May is composed is 
so shattered and broken, that, externally, it looks like 
a pile of large bricks. There is a little lake on the 
island. The light-house was first buih in the reign of 
Charles I. After completing it, the architect was^ 
drowned in coming back to the continent ,* it was snp- 
posed, by the machinations of some mtches ,* who were 
burnt on that account. 

AiKter is well known to every Scotsman from the 
allusion made to it in the popular song of '* Maggie 
Lauder." In consequence of an enthusiasm upon such 
subjects, the writer of these pages did not n^ect, on 
visiting Anster, ''to spier for" that renowned dame. 
He was pleased to find that the inhabitants of the 
town have not only preserved the tradition of her ex- 
istence, but even know the exact place of her residence. 
She lived, and practised (it seems) not the most re- 
putable profession, in the East Green of Anster, a fow 
street connecting the town with the contiguous fishing- 
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Tillage of Oellardykes. Her house was a cot of one 
sU^^ and stood upon the north side of the street^ at 
the vrest end of two more modem little dottages^ almost 
opposite to a tannery. The spot is now occnpied by a 
l^arden, which extends a good way back. The house 
Itself has not existed within the recollection of any per* 
son now alive ; but all the people concur in pomting 
out this spot as its site.* 

Anster Fair^ alluded to in the popular song, and the 
sports 0^ which have been so successfully embodied in a 
modern. Scottish poem by Mr Tennant, was in bygone 
times an occasion of great )>ublic eoncerament and vast 
provincial £eane. It was held on a piece of ground called 
Anster Loan^ to the north of the town, and dose beside 
the present turnpike road to St Andrews. The real 
sports vere, it is averred, much the same as those 
described with so much liveliness and force by Mr 
Tennant. But, for several years past, the whole festi- 
val has degenerated into a mere affair of gingerbread' 
and toys, ^noich annually takes place 6n the principal 
stiBet of the burgh, and is scarcely observed, or even 
reoqmised to be a fidr, by any but children. 

l%e ingenious author of ^* Anster Fair" seems to be 
ouite warranted in brinnng James V to mix with the 
festivities oi the Loan. That monarch is well known 
to have visited Anster in the course of a tour he made 
through the Fife burghs. In allusion to an adventure 
which he is said to have met in this neighbourhood, 
there has been instituted at Anster, a club or convivial 
association, under the name of *' the B^gar's Bennison," 
from which a great number of lodges have been deriv- 
ed, much after the manner in which mason-lodges 
are derived £rom the parent establishment at Kilwm- 



.he next town to Anstruther is Pittenweem, which 
joins with the four last mentioned in electing a member 

* In OffpoMoa to tht popular legend regsrding Maggie Lan- 
der» the Ajiatruther family Ikave a tradition that ihe was a penon 
of oonditlon, and oonnected with their andeat Konae. 
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of parliament. The rojal bnrgh of Pittenweem haa this 
aingalar eccentricitj ot character— *that it is yery ill ta 
please about ita fraction of an M. P.» and generally di^ 
plays a turbulence and querulousness about that af« 
niir totally different from the laudable deoomHi and re* 
signation which mark the election matters of other Soot- 
tiiui burghs. Indeed, we believe^ Pittenweem makes 
more noise about its fifth part of a member of parlia* 
ment^ than the good town of Edinburgh makes about ita 
whole integer. It may perhaps be ai^ed from tlua» 
that Pittenweem is a very thrivmff and wealthy place, 
as poverty can seldom afford to he eccentric. What* 
ever be its present prosperity^ it certainly was once ia 
a much more flourisiiing condition. Inunediately after 
its erection into a royal burgh in 15S7, it appears, from 
all accounts^ to have had a rerj extensive trade. Be* 
tween the years 16^9 and lo4t5, it lost no fewer than 
thirteen sail of large vessels, which were either wreck* 
cd or taken by the enemy. It was also a great fishing 
station before the failure of that branch of employment 
on this coast. The present harbour is a modern and 
extensive work. 

. Pittenweem chiefly consists in a sort of oblong square, 
continued at both ends by streets stretching uoug the 
public road. The town -house is at one end, the church on 
one of the sides, and the ruins of an ancient priory at the 
other end of the square. The house in which Wilson 
and Robertson committed the robbery upon the Collec- 
tor of Excise, which led to the famous rorteous Mob, ia 
a thatched one of two stories, with an outside stairj im* 
mediately west of the Town-house, and on the south 
side of the street. The ruins of the priory are not ua* 
worthy of inspection. Besides some fragments of the 
religious buildings, there is entire, a quadrangular range 
of curious antique buildings, said to have been the resi« 
denoe of the Prior, and other superior officers of the 
establishment. This fine specimen of the domestic 
ecclesiastical architecture of the ages which preceded 
the Reformation, stands upon a high bank overhanging 
the sea. The rock beneath it is hollowed out into a 
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spadona cave, called a weetn, and from which the town 
gets its name. Between the Prior's house and the cave 
below^ there is a communication in the shape of a spiral 
8tm, the orifice of which has been recently closed up. 
The celebrated St Fillan was originally superior of this 
lellgiotts foundation,* but afterwards retired, for the 
salce of more perfect seclusion, to the wild vale near 
Tyndrum, in Perthshire, which still bears his name. 

The ancient fishing village of St Monan*s lyins about 
a mile west from Pittenweem, is worthy of a visit on 
aeeoant of its parish-church ; which is a curious little 
old Gothic edince, situated so near to the sea as to be 
oocasionally wet with its foam. Previous to the year 
1827^ ^en it was subjected to a thorough repair, the 
cfanrehof StMonan'sor St Monance,for the word is spelt 
both ways^ exhibited in a state of perfect preservation a 
complete suite of church furniture of the era of the 
Great Civil War ; a complete suite of chnrch furniture 
which, neither in the pulpit, nor in the galleries, nor in 
the ground pews, had experienced for nearly two hun- 
dred years the least repair, or even been once touched 
by the brush of the painter : the whole had evidently 
been suffered to exbt, during that long period, in its 
native ocmdition, without so much as an attempt bavins 
ever been made to renovate it. A small old-fisishioned 
model of a ship, in full rigging, hung from the roof, like 
a chandelier, as an appropnate emblem of the generally 
maritime character m the parishioners. There also re- 
mained entire a gallery which had been constructed for 
the use of the great Covenanter General, David Leslie, 
afterwards Lord Newark ; who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and whose taste was here apparent in the number 
of jHons inscriptions with which tne various seats^ and 
the canopies aoove, were adorned. 

* While engaged in tranicribing the seripturee, St FUlan'tleft 
hand was observed to send forth such a splendour as to afford 
light to that with which he wrote ; a miracle which saTed nuuiy 
candles to the priory, as the holy man used to spend whole nights 
in that ezeieise. 
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St Monan, to whom this structure was dedxbated was 
a saint of Scottish extraction^ who lived in the ninth 
century. Camerariusj in his catalo^e of Scottish saints, 
eives an account of him and the church, which I trans- 
late from the original, for the benefit of the unlettered 
part of the Folk of Fife. " St Monan was a martyr, 
celebrated for the miracles which he wrought in Fife 
and the adjacent isle of the May. When ad\rfocing to 
manhood^ he left his parents at the impulse of the di« 
vine beingj and gave himself up entirely to the wiU of 
St Adrian, bishop of St Andrews, under whose guid^- 
ance he made great prc^ess in true virtue. He after- 
wards shed his blood, along with Adrian and other six 
thousand persons, for the name of Christ. To testify 
the esteem in which he was held by God, numerous 
miracles were wrought at his tomb ; of which this may 
serve as a specimen of all. When King David II, in 
fighting against the English, was grievously wounded by 
a barbed arrow, which his surgeons in no way could 
extract; placing his whole hope in God, and calling 
to mind the many miracles which had been manifested 
through St Monan, he went to Invemy,* where was the 
tomb of that holy man, along with the nobles of his 
kingdom ; when, proper oblations having been made to 
God and St Monan, the arrow dropped without more 
ado from the wound, and did not eventually leave so 
much as a scar behind it. For the everlasting com- 
memoration of this event, the king caused a most superb 
chapel to be built in honour of St Monan, and assigned 
rents to its priests, for the celebration of the ordinances 
of relieion." 

In &rmer times, the bell which rung the people of St 
Monan's to public worship hung upon a tree in the 
church-yard, and was removed every year during the 
herring season, because the fishermen had a superstitious 
notion that the fish were scared away from the coast by 
its noise. 

Newark Castle, the seat of General Leslie, stands in 

* This teems to have been the former name of the place. 
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a rainons c<mditfon <m a bold i«rt of thd diore, about a 
mile to the west of St Monam. Prom the sea, fta tall 
grey spectral form has a very striking efeet. The com- 
mon people record that it has been barnt thrice, adding, 
as a prediction bv Thomas the RfaTmer, that it is yet 
" to sb'ne a thixtl time upon the Bass/' In order to 
fnlfil this prophecy, however> the oastk tro«ild require 
to be a third time refitted. 

Two miles beyond Newark, is the Ely^ a neat little 
town. The coantry, hitherto bleak hwn exposure to 
the German Ocean^ here begins to assume a more lux- 
uriant aspect. 

ColinsbuTgh is a thriving villa^, with a handsome 
and cmispicuous churchi two miles inknd from the 
Ely. 

irhe next town of importance is Larso, consisting in 
two distinct yiflages, called Upper and Nether Largo. 
Upper Largo (which occupies a delightful situation at 
the bottom <^ Largo Law, while the other is placed 
efoae by the sea^ at the distance of a mile) was the 
liirth-wwe of the celebrated Scottish Admiral^ Sir An- 
drew Wood, who, in the reign of James IV, defeated 
the English fleet under Step£fen Bull. It is a remark*- 
nbty agreeable little village, and is much resorted to as 
mmmer-uuarters* 

Largo Law, rising out of a tract of beautiful country 
to the height of a thousand feet, is conspicuous from 
every part of Lothian. The broad sweeping sinus, at 
the bottom of which it is situated, is called Largo Bay, 
well known to sailors for its usefulness as an anchoring 
station, and endearingly familiar to every Scotsman 
from the allusioB to it in the fine old ditty, " Weel may 
the Boatie row." 

Nether Larsro is an extensive fishing rillage, and re^ 
raarkable as &e birth-place of Alexander Selkirk, the 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe. The real history of this 
nmn has be«n already often printed ; but the following 
additional memorabilia respecting him, picked up at a 
late visit to the place, wul perhaps be new to most 
readers. 
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Alexander Selkirk was bom in the year I676. His 
hxher, like almost all the rest of the people of Nether 
Largo, was a fisherman, and had another son, who car- 
ried on the line of the family. There are many people, 
in this village, of the rare name of Selkirk ; but this 
particolar family has now ended in a daughter^ who^ 
Deing a married woman, has lost the name. Alexander 
is remembered to have been a youth of a high spirit and 
inoontrollable temper; to which, in all probability, we 
are to attribute the circumstance which occasioned his 
being left at Juan Fernandez. To a trivial family 
quarrel, resulting from this bad quality on his part, the 
world is indebted for the admirable fiction which, for a 
century past, has charmed the romantic imaginations of 
all its youth. The following is the accredited family 
narrative of that event. 

Alexander, coming home one evening, and feeling 
thirsty, raised a pipkin of water to his mouth, in order 
to take a drink. It turned out to be salt-water, and he 
immediately replaced the vessel on the ground with an 
exclamation of disgust. This excited the humour of 
his brother, who was sitting by the fire, and with whom 
he had not lately been on eood terms. The laugh and 
jibe were met on Alexan^r's part with a frown and a 
blow. Both brothers immediately closed in a struggle, 
in which Alexander had the advantage. Their father 
attempted to interpose ; but the offended youth was not 
to be prevented by even parental authority from taking 
his revenpe. A general family combat then took place, 
some sidmg with the one brother, and some with the 
other ; and peace was not restored till the whole town, 
alanned by the noise, was gathered in scandalized won- 
derment to the spot. Matters such as this were then 
deemed fit for the attention of the kirk- session. Alex- 
ander Selkirk, as the prime cause of the quarrel, was 
summoned before that venerable body of old women, 
and commanded to expiate his oifenoe by standing 
a certain number of Sundays in the church, as a peni- 
tent, to be rebuked by the clergyman. He at first 
utterly refused to submit to so degrading an exhibition 
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of his person ; but the entreaties of his friends^ and 
the fiear of exoommunication/at length prevailed over 
his nobler nature. He submitted to the mortifying 
censures of the churchy in all their contemptible detail^ 
No sooner^ however, had the term of his punishment 
expired, than, overwhelmed with shame and disgust, he 
left his native town, and sought on the broad ocean the 
sea-room which had been denied to his restless spirit at 
home. 

After an absence of several years, during which he 
had endured the solitude of Juan Fernandez, he return- 
ed to La^o. He brought with him the gun, sea-chest, 
and cup, which he had used on the uninhabited island. 
He spent nine months in the bosom of his family ; then 
went away on another voyage, and was never more 
heard of. 

The house in which this remarkable person was bom 
still exists. It is an ordinary cottage of one story and 
a garret, and is situated on the north side of the prind- 
pcd street of Lam>. It has never been out of the pos* 
session of his &mily since his time. The present 
occupant is his great-grand-niece, KaUierine SeUdrk or 
GilHes, who inherited it from her fsther, the late John 
Selkirk, who was grandson to the brother with whom 
Alexander had the quarrel, and died so late as October 
1825, at the age of 74. Mrs Gillies, who has very 
properly called one of her children after her celebrated 
Kinsman, to prevent, as she says, the name from goiuff 
out of the family, is very wiUing to show the chest and 
eup to strangers applying for a sight of them. The 
chest is a very strong one, of the ordinary size, but 
composed of peculiarly fine wood, jointed in a remarka- 
bly complicated manner, and convex at top. The cup 
is formed out of a cocoa-nut, the small s^meint cut 
from the mouth supplying a foot It was recently 
mounted anew with silver, at the expense of the late 
Mr A. Constable, the celebrated bookseller. The ftun, 
with which the adventurer killed his game, and which 
is said to be about seven feet long, has been alienated 
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fircm the &inily, and is now in poneama of Major 
Lnniadale^ of LetluilIuL 

The pariah of Laxgo, besides this dnffdar mariner, 
has given birth to Tarions other persons <^ note. First, 
Sir Andrew Wood, who, for his serrioes at sea aninsC 
the English, was invested hj King James IV with the 
barony of Largo. This emmently brave and fsithfol 
man retired at a f;ood old age from the serrice ef the 
state, carrying with him, luce Commodore Trunnion, 
manv of his nautioai ideas and manners. He had a 
canal cut between his house and the church, on which 
he used to nil in great state every Sunday to attend 
dime aerviee. SeoMid, James Durham, author of many 
well-known religioiu worka. Third, Mr Leslie, pre* 
fesaor <rf Natural Philosophy in the University of £d« 
inburgh. 

At a little distance westward from Largo, in the 
middle of a park on the north side of the road, is the 
oelebrated curiosity called '' the Standing Stanes o' 
Luadie." Three Ull straight sharp stones, resembling 
whales' jaws more than any thine else, rear themselves 
at the distance of a few yards mm eaeh other, and, 
though several yards high, are supposed to pieree the 
ground to the same depth. Accordmg to the common 
people, they tact monumoits to the memory of three 
JDanish generals slain here in battle; but it is more 
probable they are of Beman origin, being near the site 
ef a Romaii town. 

liOven is the next town west from Larga It is a 
thriving village, situated at the month of the river 
Lerea, over which there is a new wire-bridge for foot- 
passengers* Almost the only thing about Leven wor^ 
thy of note is, that the shops are more elegant md re* 
spectaUe in appearance than these of any other town 
Of a similar siae in Fife, and perhaps in Scotland.* 

* Leven lies in the parish of Scoonie, and, though the da^rdi 
has been transferred to the viflage, the parochial burlal-gronnd 
•tlU eontinnee in its original plaoe, about half a mile to the east- 
wards. The writer of these sheeu will never forget the shock he 
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Fwmcrly* like other Fib tewa«» it had a great trade 
with the B^ltipi and a great many ahipa belooged to it« 
It 119W w^y boefta of six er seveii* 

§1^9 vhap* fia fvapitniv laenlef ihis Itttb oemet«ry, he pbaerred, 
ay a tall pob oyerh^oging the road, a board with this laocmio 
and liaaifujlT emphatic iBfoiptioii, " Tahnoti»t ai^penan e*- 
termg thii JttarA.yard wiB be thot.** Ae there was no ezoeptioa 
qiecified in ftvonr of either peripatetic authon or any other hann* 
lees dan of mortals, he of ooarw abstained from his intended 
meditations among the tombs, tbon^ not without resolving to 
make the unapproacfaability of the buri^-ground of Scoonie a Uttle 
more extensivdy known. 

The reader will have no difficolty in referring this formidable 
advertisement to its proper canse, the alarm viiich ererywheve 
prevails regarding resorteotion-men* This is a solQeet of some 
iaportaiioe. The fear of aoctuznal attemptp upon the tombs of 
ifaeJr friends may be said to have sneoeeded, in the minds of the 
anmmnn pee|de» the old superstitions regarding ghosts and fairies* 
It if rife everywhere, but observably most so in sequestered parts 
of the oountiy* If the people be in the habit of seeing ** stnmgs 
gisntlepien" riding and racing from all parts past their doors to 
see soma MOtorkme curiosity, as a waterfiil^ a rain* a hoe piece 
of aatoral spenary, or a very h^h hill, they zegaiyl them at only 
^ 4e^'* and seem inclined to congratulate themeelves on being 
asemptad by Providence from the mapias which afflict the better 
orders of society. But should the case be otherwise, and only 
one or two view-hnnters oome |o their villi^ in a twelvemoath, 
lHhesr are, as a matter of course, undeEstood to hare ** an 0*0 to 
tfa^ kirk-yard." A young friend of the aathAr's haring lately 
flitfare^ a ciiBi»h.yaad is a seclude^ part of the opuntry, with the 
yieMr <^ whiling away aa hour in perusing the epitaphs, a decent^ 
looidi^r vHlager nsme up and addressed him in something like the 
following sty]e,r— ^' 111 tell ye what, my man ; if ye ha* na ony 
partiouW business to deteen ye i* the towxi, ye had Just as gnda 
gang awa. I've come to tell ye this as a freend ; and, deed, I 
wwd adfiee ye tp pap aff as cwmily as ye can. The folk '11 be 
fiMSi and ye kaa that wadaa maybebe very agrseable." It was 
a good while before the intruder understood the man's drift ; but, 
when he did perceive its meaning, he was fun to take the hint 
for the preeervation of his person. 

This case* however, is nothing to one which occurred to my- 
self, in the course of a tour undertaken for the salKe of this worit 
9t Terphidaan, a vUlage in West-Lothian, about five miles from 
a public road. I sought oat this phuse for the purpose of seeing 
the remains of the Freoeptory of the Knighto of St John. The 
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The river which here joins the sea^ descends from 
the loch of the same name^ with a course of aboot 
twelve miles. Considering its hrevity, the Leven re- 
ceives an astonishing numl^r of tribatar^ streama. Ita 
principal tributary is the On, which joins it from the 
south, a little above the bridge of Cameion. The 
country-people express their acquaintance vdth these 
facts by a rhyme : 

Locfatie, Lociirie, Leven, and Orr, 
Rin a* through Cameron Brig bore. 



ruins lie in the church-yard, and I made no acruple at entering 
the little endoeore in order to inspect them. While engaged in 
a drawing, I was accosted by an old woman with a very civil ob- 
servation upon the fineness of the day. I heartily agreed with 
her, that the day was very fine. She then hinted the supposition 
that I was a stranger in Uie country side. I confessed die iact» 
** Hae ye nae freends here abouts ?** she inquired.— ^^ None.** 
** Od," said she, *< we dinna like to see fouk comin about our kirlu 
yards, that ha*e nae business wi' them. May I spier what ye'k« 
oome here for ?** Before I eould answer this question, another 
old lady came up, and, apparently resolved to treat me with Itm 
delicacy, cried with a loud saneediiDg voice, *< Faith, billy, yo 
needna think for to come here to play your pianka. We*va as 
gude a watch here as they ha*e doun at lithgow : there*s the 
house they stay in. And they hae a gun. Lord, gin ye get a 
touch o* their gun, ye wad sune be a subjedc yoursell ! Gae wa 
wi* ye. Try Bathgate. Theyil maybe no be sae strick there."-. 
^'Hout, Katie,** said the first speaker in a softer voice, ••the 
gentleman's maybe no come wi* ony sic intention. He*ll just ha* 
come to see the auld kirk,"— «« Fient a auld kirk is he come to 
see," resumed the other, *• he*s fonder o' kirk-yards than kirks, 
I'se warrant him. Od, woman, d*ye no see, he's just ane o* thae 
genteel kind o* chaps that gang after that tred ?**—'« Ay,** said 
a third hag, *<and dlv ye observe, he's sutten down stridelega 
on auld John Watt's grave, as gin he were already making sore 
o' him. Oh, the blackguard !** Other old women wera novr 
gathering around me, alike alive to the horror of my supposed 
character ; and I could compare the scene of vituperation and 
disorder which ensued, to noUiing but the gathering of the har- 
pies round ^neas. Suflioe it to say that I had at hist to make a 
precipitate retreat from Torphksben, in order to avoid the death 
of St Stephen. 
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About two miles westward from Leven is Bnckhaven^ 
by fiur the most peculiar of all the Fife towns^ in re- 
gard to both its site and its population. This curious 
antique fishing village consists in a promiscuous irregu- 
lar troop of cottages^ arranged on the face of a steep 
promontory, so as to appear as if all were hurrying pell- 
meH up the brae to escape the dash of the sea. Houses, 
gardens, middens ; boats^ nets^ and crippled anchors ; 
are all tiirown together, in such a manner as to prevent 
the jKissibility of a road, much less a street, pervading 
the village. It is impossible to conceive a more exqui* 
site specimen of " most admired disorder." 

The inhabitants of Buckhaven are said to be distin- 
guished by a peculiar rudeness of manners and speech 
mim those of other fishing villages in Fife; and, as 
they seldom migrate or marry out of their own place, 
and rarely get a new settler among them, many years, 
it la expected, may pass ere a great change take place 
io their habits. They are supposed to be descended 
£rom the crew of a Brabant vessel, which was wrecked on 
this part of the coast in the reign of Philip II. Their 
ignorance was, a good deal more than a century ago, 
made the subject of a grossly ridiculous and satirical 
pamphlet, which is still known to stall- students under 
the specious title of '* The History of Buckhaven, com- 
prising the sayiuffs of Wise Willie and Witty Eppie 
and an account of their Colle^." There is, moreover, 
preaerved in the Advocates' Library, a broadside of date 
1718, in which Buckhaven is represented ironically as 
a great seminary of learning, and a place where the ele- 
gancies of life were carried to an unexampled pitch of 
perfection. The result of all this lampooning has been, 
that Buckhaven is looked upm as the most uncultivated 
^Uu» in the conntry^^as, in feict, '' the Gotham of 
Scotland." To do it justice, however, it must be de- 
clared, that the people, on inspection, appear precisely 
the same industrious, simple, primitive race, with the 
rest of the piscatory inhabitants of Fife. 

The building renreaented as the Collie of Buckhav- 
en is still pointed out to strangers ; a goodly old-fii- 
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shiiQiied house of two storios, with two outaida Utin, 
faaog towards tho shore> about the oentre of the vil- 



I next of this infinitade of towns, whose frequent 
Buooessian is auoh as to bewilder the paasiiig traveller 
is Easter Wemyss. This is perhaps somewhat cleaner 
and handsomer than the rest of the fishing yiUegesy but 
is otherwise undistinguished. Wemyss seems to derive 
its name fran the number of caves which penetrate th^ 
bold fteeetone rock overhanging this part of the coast. 
Some of these recesses are built up in fronts with doors 
and windows, aa if thej had been at one period in use 
as either human habitations, work-housei|» or receptacles 
for ffoods.* Between Easter and Wester Wemvsa. 
stand the ruins of Wemyss Castle, once a strnighola af 
great importance. A splendid modern mansion of the 
same name, crowns the top of a tall rock overhanging 
the sea, about a mile and a half farther west 

Wester Wemyss is a plfuse of greater pretension than 
Easter Wemyss ; being a burgh of barony, and having 
many salt-pans, and a harbour much resorted to for 
the shipping of ooaL It is perhaps owing to the first 
of these advantages that it is the most ruinous town ii| 
Fife, and to the latter that it is the most black^a-vicecL 
C<Nioeive a long street of dinsy houses^ overspread with 
smoke, and paved with dark oily mud The tewQ.- 
hoiiaej a structure that in its time might have beep r»- 



* One of them is called the King's Cave on the followuig ac- 
count. James IV, in the course of one of his pedestrian and in- 
cognito Journeys through Fife, happening to be benighted, was 
oUiged, it is said, to enter a cave for shelter. He found it al* 
rnady in possession of a band of robbers $ but, having gone toe 
far to xetreat, he was under the necessity of joining their oosa- 
paay. After some time, supper having been served up, two of 
the banditti approached him, with a plate, upon which lay two 
daggers, a signal that he was to be sacrificed. He instantly 
snatched a weapon In each hand, laid the two robbers prostrate 
at his feet, and rashcd through the rest towards the month of dbe 
cave. FortonMdy, he escaped, and nest day, biinging a suffi- 
e»t foroe to the plape, took all the bavd prioQiMn. 
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ther handsome, ia now in ruins, and^ owing at onee to 
its blackncM, its rooflessness, and the attrition whidh 
the weather has wrought upon its friable walls, has al- 
together a most hazard and dismal appearance : It is 
a Duilding apparently up to the knees in mud; Its 
steeple is worn from a square almost into a circular tar- 
ret ; its eloak has long struck work ; and the weather* 
cock, which represents a creature like a duck, shakes 
and waddles in turning round, as if anxious to be in 
eharacter. If there could be such a thing as a skeleton 
er raw'head-and-bloodf-bones chimnev-sweep, it would 
resemble the town*house of Wester Wemyss. 

The next t«wn is Dysart— one not onhr of consider«p 
able sixe, but of more than ordinary handsomeness. It 
chiefly consists in three streets. The central street is 
full of antique substantial houses, the fironts of which 
are generally decorated with inscriptions and dates* 
Dysart, which now possesses only an export trade in 
coal and salt, was formerly so prosperous and so busy a 
pkce as to get the popular name of ^< Little Holland." 
The port had no fewer tJian thirty-six bri^ belonging 
to it ; and it was the custom to expose prodigious quan<* 
tides of merchandise for sale, under the piasjEas which 
then pervaded the central streets A square in the nud^ 
die of the town, where the town-house stands, is repre* 
sented by tradition as having been in those days, what 
with goods, and what with the merchants who attended 
diem^ a sight of no ordinary splendour. 

The people of some of the places last-mentioned, are 
thus characterised in an old song : 

The canty cairies o' DyMurt, 
The merry lads o' Buckhareo, 

The eaucy limmers o* Largo, 
The bonnie lasses o* lieven. 

The drcamstance of salt having heen lon^ a princi- 
pal article of manufaeture here, and that indeed this 
was orifrinally the chief place for that manufacture in 
Scotland, is indicated by a well-known proverbial ex« 
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preasion^ " to carry saut to Dysart/' equivalent to the 
well-known English proverb of '' coals to Newcastle." 

From Dvsart to Kirkaldy the distance is only one 
mile. Andrew Fairservice asserts that this burgh '* the 
sel o'tj is as lang as any town in a' England ;" and the 
** Lang Toun o' Kirkaldy" is a descriptive expression 
of the most extensive popular fame. A^irkaldy is, in- 
deed, a town of peculiar longitude. At a moderate 
calculation, it may be stated to measure three miles 
from the eastern extremity of its adjunct Path-head to 
the termination of the houses to the west. It extends 
through three parishes. This measurement, however, 
refers to one line of street forming the public road. 
Only at one central part of the town are there any 
cross streets. 

This interminable street is narrow and tortuous at 
the extremities, but in the middle expands to a noble 
breadth, and is almost perfectly straight. The houses 
in this central district are tall and elegant, resembling 
those of the second-rate streets of Edinburgh ; .and the 
shops are equally well-furnished and brilliant with the 
better sort of the metropolis. A stranger is, altogether, 
apt to be surprised at the appearance of high respecta* 
bility and opulence presented by this burgh, which is, 
beyond all aispute, the best town in Fife. 

The harbour of Kirkaldy, which lies at the bottom of 
a S(tt't of bay, is not very good. It has, however, a 
considerable trade. About forty vessels belong to Uie 
port It was a haven of some note so early as the four- 
teenth century, when David II made the town over to 
the Abbot of Dunfermline as a burgh of regality. It 
was afterwards erected into a free royal burgh, with 
considerable privileges and immunities. In the time 
of Charles I, it was a populous place, with abont a 
hundred vessels belonging to it. By its exertions in 
behalf of the parliament during the Civil War, its pros- 
perity was much reduced, so that in 1682 it was com- 
peUed to petition the Convention of Royal Burghs for 
relief. Its commerce eventually revived about the 
middle of the last century. 
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Dr Adam Smithy author of '' the Wealth of Na« 
tions^" was a native of Kirkaldf, and the house is still 
shown in which he wrote that immortal treatise. It 
was his habit to compose standing, and to dictate to an 
amanuenis. He usually stood with his hack to the 
fire, and unconsciously, m the process of thought, used, 
to make his head vibrate, or rather rub sidewise against 
the wall above the chimney-piece. His head being 
dressed in Uie ordinary style of that period with poma- 
tum, he did not fail to make a mark on the wall ; and 
that mark remained till lately, when, the room being 
painted anew, it was unfortunately destroyed. The 
philosopher is said to have first conceived his notions 
about tne division of labour from observing the process 
of nail-making at a large manufactory in Pathhead; 
where there is likewise an extensive and most savoury 
oil-manniactory. 

The descriptive epithet of " the Lang Toun o' Kirk« 
aldy" is said to have originated in a mispronunciation. 
On the original limits of the town being extended over 
the Links or Downs to the westward, that additional 
part was called the Link Toun, From Link Town to 
Lans Town, especially when the error was so justifiable 
by circumstances, the change was very easy. 

Ravenscraie Castle, pexthed on a rock overhanging 
the sea, to the east of the town, forms a conspicuous 
and most picturesque object. It was formerly a seat of 
the Sindairs. The wooded hills of Raith and Dunni- 
kier, behind the town, are also highly ornamental to 
this interesting part of the coast. 

Kinghorn is the next in the series of towns. It is a 
very ancient town, though only erected into a royal 
burgh by Charles I. It was formerly a royal residence, 
and King Alexander HI was killed by his horse going 
over a precipice called '' the King* 8 nood-end," about 
half a mile west from the town, as he was engaged in 
hunting. It has recently been ornamented by a very 
handsome new jail, which, much to the amusement 
of strangers, is by far the best house in the town. 
Kinghorn has a harbour at the bottom of the town, com-. 
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nM6d of ft ridge of Hicks with the asmstanoe of a pier. 
It possesses a small share of tirade, with some maniifiic- 
ttires. Iliis has bevn, from tinie immemorial, the seat 
of a ferry fnum Fife to Mid«LothiaiL But the landing- 
pollit used at hte years, is Pettyeur, about three quar- 
ters of a mile west,-^a place supposed to have got its 
name from the lathing of a small body of French, 
Cpetii corpi,J while indikeith was in possession of die 
troopB of 4hat nation, during the regency of Mary of 
Lorraia. 

The island of Inehkeith belongs to the parish of 
KinghcHrn. This rocky little isle, with its li^t-honse^ 
la conspienons from orrery part of these shores, as also 
from Mid-Lothian. It received its name from tlie fint 
of the family of Keith, wh4, in the eleventh oentnry, 
was rewarded tcft his achiev e ments with the bsrony of 
Keith in Lothian and this isle. It was taken posses- 
sion of and fortified by the English, who, in the rei^n 
of Edward VI, were sent to Scotland to protect ine 
Reformers; bnt it was soon after captored by the 
French tioops, with which the Queen Kegent endeav- 
enred to suppress these innovators. The forti^catioBs 
were eventnally demolished by order of the Scottish 
parliament, lest they might be turned to their disad- 
vantage by the English. t>nly a fr-agment new re- 
mains. The ligbt4]oase, which has b^ eonstructed 
Sinee iht banning of the nrese&t o»itnry, is a work 
of matohlMs neatness ; whm the machinery by whidi 
the lights are csused to revolve, is an object well cal- 
culated to repay the trouble of a visit to the island. 
A nttober of alisep, rabbits, &c. are maintained by the 
scanty herbage wi^ which the rock is covered. The 
Frendi callea Inchlcei^ L'l^le de chevaujc, horn its 
eoon fiittening horses ; and Lord Hailes is reported bf 
James Beewell j^Twr to the HeMdes,^ to have re* 
marked, that it would he a ^qfisr viahU than most oth* 
ers at that time. 

Bi»tntisl«nd> the next town to Kinghem, is a roysl 
bargh &A thriving aesNport, imnarkaUe for having the 
best hurhour in the Fiith of Foith. The town stratdifs 
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along a roeky aad irregnlar shore, has a neat afifMr* 
ance, and is much reoerted to as sea-bathing qaartets. 
Behind it> a tall precipitous ridse of rocks stretches for 
aereral miles along the ooast, Teaving a narrow fertile 
irttct dedifiinff towards the sea. Burntisland was be«- 
tieged^by OUyer Cromwell, and only eapitnlated on 
eoodition that he was to pave the streets and repair the 
harbour; whi<^ he faithfully perfontaed. A pUce is 
showB in the ndghhoorhood as nis camp. lit 1 73 i», the 
insurgent troops of Uie Earl of Mar took possessien of 
Bfimtidand> and used it to their great advantage for 
several months, as a port ibr the reception of stores fiem 
abroad. The buigh joins with Kinghorh, Kirkaldy, aad 
T>paxt, in electing a member of the British Senate^ 

The last of the towns is Ab^our ; an extremely 
pleasant little viUase, in the midst of a beautiful coun* 
tarj*. The prindpsl ornament of the enviroM is the po- 
licy of Hillside, a seat of Mr Stuart of Duneam> The 
Earl of Morton has also a seat in this neighbourhood. 
It is connected with some fine old woods which stretch 
along the shore. The Earl of Morton's earliest title, 
and that by which he is still known here, is, ''the 
Gudeman o' Aberdour." His lordship's m^nal house, 
whidi Was bnmt about a century ago, now exists in a 
state of ruin near die chureh. Aberdour is an excellent 
sea^Mithing retreat, both on account of the delightful 
character of the surrounding scenery, and the aingSolarly 
fine tract of firm white sand afforded by a neigh£>uring 
port of the shores 

The only object of interest intervening betwixt 
Aberdour and the North Ferry, where this tour was 
commenced is Dunnibiissal House, the seat of the 
Earl of Moray ; a large old white building, dose upon 
the shore. This was the scene of one of the most 
atrodous deeds that stain the history of Scotland, the 
murder, by the Earl of Huntly, of the youthful Earl of 
Morajr, son-in-law to the Regent. Huntly attacked 
Dunnibrissal by night, with t«di-light» ana, eo being 
refbaed admittance, proceeded to set fire to the house. 
Dunbar^ sheriff of Moray, who was with the Earl, then 
FifefUrt. 
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proposed to sally out, to m to attract the attentkm .of 
the assailants^ and while he was in the process of beiag 
dispatched, afford an opportunity for the Earl making 
his escape. His generous scheme . succeeded so far. 
Moray got dear through the body of his enemies, and 
reached a rocky part of the shore^ where he sat down 
to wait for some means for farther conTeyance. The 
murderers, however, soon learnt that he nad escaped, 
and began to search about for him. It unfortunately 
happened that one of the strings of his lordship's 
tippet had cauffht fire as he rush^ out of the house. 
Tne burning of this led them to the spot, where they 
immediately dispatched him.* 

The island of Inch*Colm, is sitoated near this part of 
the shore. It was the seat of a very wealthy and fScb- 
mons abbey, founded by Alexander III, in consequence 
of a vow, and some of the ruins of which are stiU visi* 
ble. It is worthy of remark, that, in the portrait of 
the Resent Morton, given in Mr Lodge's beautiful work, 
entitled " Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain," the island of Inch-Colm, with the abbey en- 
tire, figures in the back sround. 

. The line of survey laid down at the commencement of 
this article is now completed ; and it only remains that 
we should advert to a particular place of mterest whidi 
lies at a little distance from that track, before conclud- 
ing the chapter. 

Slarkinch, an inland parish, situated between Kirkaldy 
and Falkland, is worthy of attention for the following 
very curious reason. Kiujg James the Fifth, in one of 
his pedestrian tours, is said to have called at the vil- 
lage, and, going into the only change-house, desired to 
be furnished with some refireshment. The guidwife 
informed him that her only room was then engaged by 

* This unfortunate young nobleman wat remarkable for his 
good looks, and is therefore termed in Scottish song and tradi- 
tion, the Bonmf Earl of Moray. He seems to have been Tain of 
his person ; for, on Gordon of Buckie wounding him in the Ace, 
he remarked, « you have spoilt a better face than your awin ;*' a 
fine trait of the ruling passion strong in death. 

Fifeshire, 
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file miiiiflter and schoolmaster^ but that she belieTed 
they would have no obiection to admit him into Uieir 
Cbmpony. He entered, was made very welcome, and 
began to drink with them. After a tough debauch of 
sereral hours, during which he succeeded in completely 
ingratiating himself with the two parochial dignitaries, 
the reckoning came tor be paid, and James palled out 
money to contribute his share. I'he schoolmaster, on 
this, proposed to the clergyman that they should pay 
the whole, as the other had only recently acceded to the 
company, aud was, moreover, entitled to their hospitality 
as a stranger. '' Na, na,'* auoth the minister, '* I see nae 
reason in that. This birkie maun just pay higglety- 
piwlety wi' oursels. That's aye the law in Markinch. 
Higglety-pigglety's the word." The schoolmaster at- 
tempted to repel this selfish and unjust reasoning ; but 
the minister remained perfectly obdurate. King James 
at last exclaimed, in a pet, " Weel, weel, higglety- 
pigglety be't !" and he immediately made such arrange- 
ments as insured an equality of stipend to his two drink- 
ing companions, thus at once testifying his disgust at 
the meanness of the superior, and his admiration of the 
generoaitj of the inferior functionarv. To this day 
the salaries of the minister and schoolmaster of Marik- 
inch are nearlv equal ; a thing as singular aait may be 
suiprising. Our authors for this story, as Pitscottie 
would say, are fifkieen different derffymea, resident at 
different comers of the kingdom, all of whom told It 
in the same way, adding, as an attestation of their 
verity, that they heard it discussed in all its bearings, 
times innumerable, at the breakfasts given by the Pro- 
£Qisor of Divinity ; on which occasions, it seems, pro- 
bationer» are duly informed of the various stipends,. 
gld>e8, &e. of the parishes of Scotland, as they are in- 
structed, at another period of the day, in the more so- 
lemn mysteries of their profession* 
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P0RrAR8HIBB« KIXCABOINESHIRB, AND 
AB9B9UNSHIBB. 



The BodiM of Angat, the Men of ihe Meams, and the Ouuij 
c oik of Abetdeesu 



Unbxb tbe popalttr tem of '' Tbe East Coast" are com* 
ivohended the three ooontiee of Forfu , Kincardine, and 
Aberdeen— being that fertile and important part of Seoc- 
land> whichj bounded at its extremitiea by the Firth of 
Toy and the Moray Firtb^ may be said to form a gieat 
oblong regular pUdn, descending towards the sea Ivem 
the Grampian Hills. The people of this district are 
in many reelects different from the rest of the ScottU 
nation. Their country having been the chief parC of 
the Pictish Idnffdom, it is probable that they retain the 
greatest share of the characteristics of that pecoUar peo- 
ple. Haying been less subject to the inrasion or the 
English, but more frequency intruded upon by the ad- 
▼enturers of the North ei Europe, than tbe populatioa 
of the sottUiem Lowlands, they are msrked accordingly. 
It may, in general, be said that the inhabitants of this 
disttict display more constitutional activity and lively 
ingenuity, in the pursuits of commerce, and the denre 
of the substantial comforts crif life, than the rest of their 
countrymen. 
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Tlie most eligible mode of snrreyiiiff this Uurge tract 
Qi^caontrj, is, to enter at Duiidee and proceed north- 
wards, aig-zagging and direrging towards all objects of 
particular interest, and finally terminating at the Mora j 

Dundee, in point of population, may be considered 
the fifth town in Scotland, the number of souls ap- 
proaching to forty thousand. It has at all times occu- 
pied a high rank among the Scottish burghs, and the 
preaent age has seen it advance in the list rather than 
retreat. 

Dandee occupies a most imposing site, on the north 
hank of the Tay, at a place where that river has as- 
sumed all the appearance of an arm of the sea. The 
ground on which the city is built, rises gradually ^m 
the shore, till it terminates in a picturesque eminence 
called " the Law." Externally, the town is extremely 
fine— ijuite sufficient to justify the old endearing ap» 
peUation of '' Bonny Dundee." Its massive steeple, its 
Iiage manufiictories, its innumerable suburban Twas, its 
crowded harbours, the majestic river in front, and the 
beaatiibl country beyond, form the materials of a splen* 
did landscape. The interior of the town is no less 
striking, on account of the tallness and metropolitan 
dMuracter of the buildings, and the bustle which per- 
petually pervades the streets. Many of the houses are 
old, and resemble those of the High Street oi £din- 
baivh, the architecture being in general more elabo^ 
latelj decoratedi ^ not in all cases so stupendous. 
•. Dnadee is remarkable for the sieges it has under- 
gone, and the misfortunes which it has derived from 
the chances of war. MHien General Monk took and pil- 
laged it, such was the quantity of wealth which it con^ 
tamed, that each private soldier got L.60 of priae-mo- 
ney. Though this may be partly aoooanted mr b^ the 
circumstance of its being then the residence of six or 
ei^t noblemen, besides numerous gentry, and by the 
number of vessels found in the port, it is nevertneless 
understood that the burghers suffered a principal share 
East Coast. 
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of the I068.* In a report which was drawn up (l6S8) 
by a spy of Charles 1, regarding the state of tbe fer- 
ries in Scotland, Dundee is described as being ''the 
bi^est town almost in Scotland.''f 

The first incident of importance in the history of 
Dundee^ was the landing here^ on his return from the 
third Cmsade^ of Henry Earl of Huntinftbn, the hero 
of one of Sir Walter Scott's most chiyaTrons and ani- 
mated talesj bnt the brother, and not the son, as there 
represented, of King William the Lion. In the s|Hrit 
of th^ times, the king had vowed that he would bestow 
upon his sidlant and beloved brother the spot of groond 
on which he should first land. The prince was drifen 
by stress of weather to Dundee. William aooordinriy 
performed his promise, and Henry chose to mark his 
gratitude to God for his signal deliveranoe from the 
perils of the sea, *by erecting the present church and 
steeple, or rather by thus extending a diapel whioh had 
previously existed, and which still forms what is caUed 
the Auld Kirk. 



*' Dundee has Buffered as much in its time lVt)m pestilence as 
from war. In 1544, a great proportion of the inhahitants bebg 
expelled on that account from the limits of the town, Geofge 
Wishart, tho nformer, ascended the top of the Cowgate Port, 
at the east end of the town, and pieached to them from tbe text 
(Psahn cix) «> And the Lord shall send his word to heal them,'* 
-—the afflicted lying on pallets without the gate, and the unin* 
fected standing within the street, so as to participate in the bless- 
ing of the sermon. When the prracher descended flrom his sta- 
tion, a Roman Catholic priest, or gentleman, made an ineliiwtiial 
effort to stab him. 

Not far to the eastward of this gate— which, out of veneration 
for Wishart, is still preserved — is a range of low houses called the 
Wallace Croft. The residence of Wallace of Craigie stood here; 
and it is supposed to have been at this place that the illustrious 
Wallace, who was nephew to the representative of that familf, 
resided, when attending the grammar-school, of Dundee — a sec- 
tion of his life which terminated in his killing Selby the English 
governor's son, and consequently flying the town. 

f The paper is printed at length in Bumet*s Memoirs of tbe 
Dukes of Hamilton, p. 128. 

Forfarthire* 
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The Churchy a laige and coriooB, though irrq^alar" 
aftnictnre, now contains fonr distinct places of wonhip; 
and has lately undeigone a thorotlgh repair. The stee- 
pfet or rather tower, cannot be spoken of in terms of suf- 
ficient praise. It is a masslTe square fiabric, one hunw 
dved and fifty-six feet high ; it is the great distinguish* 
Big fSealure of Dundee^ and> without exception, the fin- 
est thing of the kind in Scotland. On tae capture of 
tlw town by Monk, the governor (Lumsden) lield out, 
with a party in the Steele ; but was at last compell^ 
to surrender at discretion. The reward of his unavail- 
ing bravery was immediate decapitation ; and his head 
was stuck upon one oi the comer ornaments, at the top 
of the tower. - This ornament happening to fall down 
widun the memory of the present generation, an iron 
spike was found fastened into it, on which one of the 
bones of the bieve man's head was still sticking.* 

Dundee has all the attributes of a large and flou- 
fishing capital. Its streets are crowded with busy peo« 
p)e ; it has the usoal mixture of verv respectable and 
very wretched inhabitants ; it has whole ranges of ele- 
gant villas for the residence of the former, and no ladk 
of dens for the retreat of the latter : it has goodly pub- 
he buildings, including an elegant Town-I^use, and a 
•vanety of places of worship, for almost all the ordinary 
sects ; it has newmpers and lawyers, booksellers and 
confectioners, the four chief characteristics of a capital : 
to crown all, it has trade, and wealth, the concomitant of 
trade ; neither does it want some pretensions to litera- 
iore ; though it may, in general, oe said that nobody 
can here be v«ry mudi esteemed, whatever his leamii^ 
or talent, unless he possess a competent knowledge of 
Biga P. D. R. and have the last quotations of cottons at 
the ends of his fingers. 

Dundee is remarkable for the number of eminent per- 



* Tbd sack of Dundee was attended with an indiscriminate 
maaaacie, which, after continuing leveral days, was only stopped 
in oonsequenoe of a child being seen sucking the breast of iu 
murdered mother. 

East Coast, 
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MAS, either boim, or who have at tOBie period resided in 
il. Betides those already mentioned, several others de* 
serve to be eounerated. Hector Boethius> who was 
bom in the neighbooring parish of Barrie* received his 
edncation at Dundee. He was Principal of the Uni^ 
versity of Aberdeen, circa 14^, and wrote a History ef 
Scotland which has been the subject of much ungenerous 
eritidsBA.* Sir George Mackensie, the celebrated Ptt" 
ftcutor, also received his education at Dundee. Graham 
of Claverhouse became connected with the town, by aaiw 
rving the heiress of Dudhope Castk^ at the bottom of 
tne Law,— the ancient possession of the family of 
Skatimgeour, in which the office of Standard-bearer to 
the Scottish kmff was hereditary. He afterwards took 
his title from this town* Anne, Duchess of Biicdeooh 
and Monmouth, was born at Dundee during the aiege 
by Monk, in a house which is still shown in the H%h 
Street, and whidi was subsequently the residence of 
the Parliamentary General. Fergusson, the Scottish 
poet, was educated at the grammar school of Dundee- 

The harbour of Dundee is situated at the bottom of 
the town. Within the last few years a podigious qoan* 
tity of money has been q|)ent in extendug and improv* 
ins it ; and it is now one of the best ports in SootUuuL 
The Tay, at this plaost, is more than two miles broad, 

* Boethfais, no mora thsn Buchanan, or any oAer witfer of 
his time, wsi exempted fhm the credulity which diipoeedoor an- 
ceetore to belieye in veneimUe fahlei. He sosoxdingly . introdno- 
ed into hit woric the whole rigmarole of the century cif Soottiih 
kings, besides a number of facts, which, from their transcending 
the laws of nature, could never have happened. In this, how. 
Sfver, he was perfe<^v excusable, as the lights of his time uught 
him no better. Buchanan, who lived in a time whidi onght to 
have been more enlightened, copied the whole into his Biatorf { 
not scrupling, all the time he was borrowing honest Hector^s 
matter, to decry his book, and impeach his fame. Neverthelem, 
and though* Lord Hailes and Pinkerton have conspired to ruin 
iu credit, it cannot be disputed that Boeoe's work is written in a 
style of Latinity inferior only to that of Buchanan, and ia alto» 
gfther, oonadering that he wrote it in the last twalvemontk ef 
his life, a wonderAil and most meritorious performance. 

Forfarshire. 
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aa ezodlent road-amd for Takt«b of tny Imiw 
de&. The Tay is toppoied to ditohaige flioM water m* 
to the flea than any other rirer of Oieat" Britain* Iti 
Bostfa 18 nnfortnnatdy obttnictod hy Band^baalcs^ ao at 
to kare only a Tery narrow ^Msngo ftr vOMOb. The 
early maritime InvaderB of this country nsed to And it 
almoit irapoosible to enter the Tay^ and, far want of ao>- 
quaintanee with the ooast, were aeneraUy beat to pKeoet 
on the bank*^ at every attempt. The meiehants of Dan- 
dee, bendet a great deal of intereonrse with the Conti* 
neat, have a constant and eSLtentire trade with Lon*> 
doB. The people^ it is obserfable, know more ^ Lon- 
don than they do of Edinburgh, ihaagh, from the latter 
city, they are distant only forty-two miles. This, 
tiiongh apparently strange, is easily aoeonnted fer. 
They are diTided from Emnburgh by two firths, whi^ 
add a certain degree of diffienlty to a journey towards 
that dty ; bnt, hsTinff upwards of a dozen sinaeks sail- 
ing perpetnaHy to and fran London, thcrr are often in« 
dneed to visit that metrop^s by the facflity and cheapo 
nesB of the voyage, and, mdeed, in many eases, by the 
masters of these vessels takinff them and their whole 
ismilies on board gratis, in oonndenttion of their patron- 

AttMmg the objects of a public nature in Ehindee, one 
of the most remarkable is the burying*>gronnd, which is 
sitaated en the north side of the town, and goes by 
"die strange popular name of ike Howff.* Many of the 
old monuments in this cemetery are worthy of inspec- 
tion, from the curioas and quaint manner in which 
most of the epitaphs are cofiiposed. 

Among the traditionary reminiscences of Dundee, 
tme of the most strikii^ refers to the incremation of a 
witch named Grizel Jeffrey. The period of the event 
cannot be very remote, for a gentlewoman who died It 

* Sowffy in ths ordinary aooqptation, a place of rendesvous im- 
plying also a habit on tbe part of those who resort to it, and, at 
tlie Mmo time, a parpoee of festivity or enjoymant. Bonis, for 
iascaase,hidatsv«ralal>iimMsswhfahhStsnnsd ibi HowA 
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few vean aaa, rameonbered heuiag her imaband tdl 
that he had heard hia fiither relate the eircamstanoe of 
beii^ carried in the arms of one of his father's aer^uite 
to see the burning. ' It took place in the Sea-gate, in 
the midst of a vast crowd of apectatcvs ; and t£« aame 
person remembered, with horrible diatinctnesa*, the start 
which the unfortunate woman gave as the flames rose 
on her body, and the very appearance of the Ibroe of 
diem on her skin. It is related that an only son, and 
sole relation of this poor Woman, who had gone to sea, 
and rose to be a master of a yessel, happen^ to return 
to the mouth of the Tay, on the very day of his mo- 
ther's execution^ He had, no doubt hoped to gladdcii' 
her heart with the relation of his success in life, and to 
provide for the comfort of her declining years. Before 
he landed, some persons came on board,' who, being 
asked the occasion of the unusual bustle which the 
town exhibited, eavo on explanation which at once de- 
stroyed idl these hopes. The unhappy mariner imme- 
diately caused his vessel to be put about ; and he was 
never more beard of at Dundee. 

Arbroath is an eminently neat and thriving little sea- 
porl^ towp, situated at the plape where the Firth of Tay 
may be said to terminate in the German Ocean, at the 
distance of seventeen miles east from Dundee. On be- 
ing approached from the sea, the abbey is oba^ved ria* 
iog, a huge red ruin, at the bade of the town. TIm 
harbour is neither aafo nor qmcious, but nevertheleea 
possesses considerable trade. Arbroath deals largdhr 
with Rnssia, imd manu&ctores a sreat quantity of sail- 
cloth, &c. The town is regulany built, of red soft 
sand-stone, and is kept in a state of exemplary cleanness. 
The most remarkiible production of the place is a pecu- 
liar species of stone, wnich breaks off naturally in liiks 
of ^ve inches thick, and is known by the name of Ar- 
broath pavement. The ruins of the abbey are very 
much dilapidated. It was founded in 1178, by Wil- 
liam the Lion, and was considered, in its time, one d 
the most digniOed and wealthy establishments of the 
kind Uk Scotland. At the Beformation, when it was 

Forfarshire^ 
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\mXMt, the laid is nid to have poured down 60m the 
roof 4if the <diQrch, in such a nutnner, as absolutely to 
deluge the streets below. The demolition of the edi« 
fiee, since that disaster, is perhaps to be ascribed partly 
to the friability of the stone, which is such, that the 
touch of the finger brings it away in the shape of sand. 
The site of the ruin, and its precincts, form a large 
burial-ground. 

The monastery of Arbroath was the scene of one of 
the most remarlcaUe incidents in the early history of 
Scotland. £dward II having endeavoured to procure 
the favour of the Pope to his claims upon the sove- 
reignty of the country, the nobility met here, June 
1320, and drew up a letter of remonstrance, in a style 
whidi, for spirited and exalted sentiment, is perhaps 
un^iudled in the annals of diplomacy. It was dis^ 
patched to Rome, in the keeping of a monk of this ab- 
Dey, no person of higher raiw, or less sacred character, 
daring to carry such a document through England. 

The coast beyond Arbroath is remaikaUe for its bold 
predpitons character, and for being penetrated by a 
great number of deep and dismal caves. One of these 
was, in the reign of James II, the haunt of a family of 
cannibal banditti, whose story is thus related, by one 
of our old historians. " About this time there was ap- 
prehended and taken, for a most abominable and cruel 
abuse, a brigand, who haunted and dwelt, with his 
whole family and household, out of all men's company, 
in 9 j^aoe of Angus, called the Fiend's Den. This 
nusduevous man had an ocecrable fashion to take all 
young men and children that either he could steal 
quiedy, or tiJce away by any other moyen, without the 
knowledge of our people, and bring them home and eat 
them ; and the more young they were, he held them 
the more tender and the greater delicate. For the which 
damnable abuse he was burnt, with his wife, bairns, 
and family, except a young lass of one year old, whidi 
was saved and brought to Dundee, where she was fos- 
tered and brought up ; but, when she came to woman's 
years^ she was condemned and burnt quick, for the 
same crime her father and mother was convicted of. 

East Coast. 
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It is aaid that, when this yooaig \9oaum was ccnwg 
forth to the place of execution, there gathered a great 
multitode of people aboat her, and spmally of women, 
carting and warying that she was so nnhappy to com* 
mit 80 damnable deeds. To whom she turned about 
with a wood and furious countenance, sayings ' Where* 
fmre chide je me, as I had oonunittea an unworthy 
crime ? Give me credit and trow me, if ye had ex* 
perience of eating man's and woman's flsobj ye wodd 
think the same so delicious, that ye would never forbesr 
it again.' And so, with an obstinate mind, this unhap* 
py creature, without sign or outward token of repent* 
anoe, died in the sight of the whole people/'— -Pmmo^* 
He, $d edit. p. 1(H. 

Fifleen miles north-west of Arbroath, and foniteea 
north from Dundee, lies For&r, the oounty*>towiiir; a 
small inland burgh> subsisting diiefly by its pob'ticsl 
consequence, with the help of a little weaving. It is 
a town of pleasant appearance, situated in i& lowest 
part of a country declininff towards it cm all sides; 
adorned by a spire of singular hdght, and having iH 
environs ralivened with a considerable lake. It is a 
burgh of great antiquity, and was a royal residence ia 
the time ei Malcolm Canraore. 

Though For£ur be now a neat and dean^looking townj 
it is not lon^ since it might have merited a very diifer* 
•nt description. At the beginning of the pi^sent osa^ 
tury, its streets were chiefly composed of old thatdied 
houses^ its chureh was oki and ruinous, and at kast 
one street was kept in a state of constant and inde* 
scribabie filthiness. The latter circumstance was tlie 
occasion, about a century ago, of a remarkable murden 
A party of gentlemen, including the Earl of Strathmois 
of that time, were returning from attendance npofl 
what is called a dredgie, or funeral entertainmsiit> 
when one of them, Mr Carnegie of Finhaven, being 
tossed by another into a puddle which then pervaded 
Spout Street, rose, black and blinded with mire, drew 
his sword, and, making for the offender, ran the £sil 
of Strathmore through tbe body ; for which he wss 

Forfarskkt. 
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tricd> and, with dtffieiiky, wis resoued from the gal* 
Iowa. 

The town has been, within the last few years, onia« 
mented by a handsome suite of County Buildings, and 
by a new church and steeple.* 

The residence of King Malcolm was a castle situated 
on a mount to the north of the town ; and, according to 
such histwians as Boethius and Buchanan, he held hen 
the parliament in which titles and surnames were first 
eonfeired upon the Scottish nobility. His illustrious 
queen had a separate establishment, in the shape of a 
nunnery, upon a small artificial island near the nortk 
side of the loch, which is still called the Inch, though 
said by a tradition to have been connected with die land 
by means of a passage capable of giving access only to 
one person. Here the inhabitants of Forfar have an an« 
noal^e in honour of Queen Margaret. From this isla 
to the other side of the loch, a causeway runs under the 
water, similar to that already mentioned as pervading 
the Gastle Loch at Lochmaben. The loch was drained 
sutty yean ago, for the sake of the marl, when some 
Instmments and weapons were ^ound at the bottom, 
supposed, with great plausibility, to have belonged to 
the murderers of King Malcolm 11, who, it has alwaya 
b^en reported, in attempting to cross over the loch upon 
the iee, went down and were drowned. 

It is very remarkable, that almost all the traditionary 

* A pinisat ansodoce b told aboot the ttsaple^ On its behin 
fiaisbfid, the wchitect happened to ezpreee his sppreheulea thss 
the work was scarcely stout enough at top to bear the cross bars, 
in sliape of cardinal points, which he had then to plant upon the 
spire, unmediately under the vane. One of the magistrates, be- 
ing oonsultod upon this pnasfing point, aslced how the builder 
ssme to demur afamit the bars, when to him it appeared that the 
vaae, a much larger object, would be equally, or mors liaUe to 
poodnee the disaster he anticipated. The man represented that 
|he griffin (for such was the de?ioe for the vane) would be so 
accommodating as turn round in conformity to the wishes of the 
wind, and therefore present no resistance to it whatever. ^* Weel, 
weel, man,'* suggested the magistrato, *< oaima ye mak the car* 
iinal points fam round ioQf** 
Easi Coast. 
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anecdotes of Forfisur whkh I have beea aUe to collect 
among its natives, refer to drinking or to jiubUc houses. 
The town may thus be said to resemble in some mea- 
sure a certain Edinburgh lawyer of the last age, of 
whom it was said that, whenever or wheresoever met 
or seen> he was always either going to a tavern, or in 
a tavern, or comisff from a tavern, or thinking of going- 
to a tavern, or had been at a tavern— was someuiing, 
in diort, of or belonging to a tavern. 

The following pleasant joke of the witty King James 
has, we believe, never been in print. In his first jour- 
ney to London, his Majesty was treated with a splendid 
entertainment by the mayor of an English town, whose 
liberality was such that he kept open house, in honour 
of the new sovereign, for several days. Some of the 
English courtiers took occasion from this to hint, that 
such examples of munificence must be very rare among 
the civic dignitaries of a certain other kingdom. '' Fient 
a bit o' that are they," cried King James. ** The 
provost o' my burgh of Forfar, whilk is by nae means 
she largest town in Scotland, keeps open nouse a' the 
year round, and aye the mae that comes the welcomer!" 
The secret was, t£at the chief magistrate of Forfu kept 
an ale-house. 

The ioHowiBa anecdote is of a much more intensely 
ludicrous complexion. A brewster-wife in For&r, 
previous to the Restoration, having one day. '' brewed 
a peck o' maut,'' which she expected a large company 
of topers that night to cimsume, set the same out to 
eool at the door. A neighbour's cow, soon after com- 
ing past, scented the savoury caldron, and, turning 
to, began to solace herself with a draught. The liquor 
was balmy and good ; and the animal, loath to lose so 
sweet an opportunity, was in no haste to ''take her 
loving lipe away." No one observing her proceedingsj 
she continued to swill without interruption ; in other 
words — those of the Wife of Auchtermuchty — " aye 
she winkit, and aye she drank," till she at length com- 
pletely finished the browst. Just as she made an eod, 
out came the unhappy proprietriz of the liquor, and, tQ 
I Forfarshire. 
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lidr horror &nd dismay, saw an empty caldron wfaer^ 
she had left a fall one, over which Luckie ■ ' n 

cow was hanging with an air of pensive satisfactioa 
that but too plainly betrayed the feM^ts of the case. 
Had sticks or stones been of any use, or could cries of 
Tezation and rage have recalleil the liquor that was 

gone, the caldron would have soon been replenished ; 
Qt> alas, they were of no such avaU« The only rf^- 
course left for the injured ale-wife, was to try what 
the law could do for hor. She accordingly laid the 
case in r^ular style before the magistrates ; they de« 
cided ; but an appeal was preferred to the sheriff; he 
in his turn decided; and it then came, a fnlUblown 
plea, before '* The Fyfeteen." While in the {irogress 
of discussion in that ultimate court, a happy joke on 
the part of the advocate for the proprietrix of the cow 
turned the day against the complainant. He allowed 
that the cow nad drunk the liquor, and thereby sads« 
fied her natural appetite. But, he observed, as by the 
immemorial custom of the land, nothing is ever charged 
for a standing drink, otherwise called a deoch^an-dorras, 
or stirrup-dram, the defendant ought, beyond a question, 
to be absolved from the charge of dependence, seeing 
that she swallowed the browst in place and manner a<s 
cording. This story is developed at much greater length 
in a curious volume, of date 1656, entitled ''Fnuuc's 
Northern Memmrs.'' 

In the steeple of Forfar is preserved a curiosity well 
worth the attention of tourists. It is called ** the 
Witches' Bridle." The form of the object is very sim- 
ple. A small circle of iron, sufficient to enclose the 
head, is divided into four sections, which are connected 
with hinges. A short chain hangs from behind. In the 
front, but pointing inwards, is a prong, like the rowel 
of an old-fashioned spur, which entered the mouth, and, 
by depressing the tongue, acted as a gag. The use of 
the thing was exactly what its name portends. By it, 
as with a bridle, the unfortunate old women formerly 
burnt at Forfar for the imi^inary crime of witchcraft,' 
were led out of town to the place of execution. Its 
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fnTther and more important purposes were, to bind tbe 
calprit to the stake, and prevent her cries duiing the 
dreadful process of death. When all was over^ the 
Bridle used to be found among the ashes of the victim. 
The present writer beheld this stranse memorial of the 
croelty of a fonner age, with a tumult of agitating feeU 
ing not eaailj to be Ascribed. 

The place where die witches of Forfar used to be 
biinit> is a little to the northward of the town ; a small 
hollow, called '^ the Witches' Howe," surrounded bj « 
Bsmber of little eminences^ on which the people stood 
to see the horrible process. * The last person that snf- 
ftred for this imaginary crime, was the bedral of the 
perish, abont the jear 1682. The facts of this case, as 
preserved in the process- verbal, are shocking to such a 
ttogree as to be almost unfit for commemoration. Af- 
ter a long course of torture by the witches' bridle and 
otherwise, and having been solicited in vain by clergy* 
men te confess his misdeeds, he was, as a last reeource, 
subjected to a species of torture which is acknowledged 
in various countries to be unfailing in its object. 
This had the effect of bringing a slow and incoherent 
cenfiession from his lips ; and the wretched old man 
was then led to the fatal '< howe," to receive the award 
of the law for his acknowledged guilt 

The steeple of Forfar contains another object not 
unworthy of observation — namely, a tai^ and fine bell, 
the sound of which can be heard oc a calm evening at 
the distance of fifteen miles. It was presented to the 
town, about the middle of the sizteentn century, by a 
man of the name of Strang, who, having left Forfar 
in his earlier years, settled at Stockholm, and ai^uired 
a handsome fortune. He tendered this gift witn the 
condition, that all persons of the name of Strang, 
dyinff in the town, ^ould be honoured with a funeral 
knell, similar to that which announces the descent of 
royalty to the grave. There is a tradition connected 
with its arrival in Scotland, which displays in a strik- 
ing manner the opinion of the neighbouring towns in 
regard to the additional importance which Forfar might 
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derive from the possesaioa of it, or perliapB whiofa ntber 
onjy indicates the long standing of the pique at ^pre^ 
sent in full force between the ooonty-town and some 
of the more prosperons burghs of the coast On the 
bell landing at Dundee, the mapstrates of that city 
daimed it as their own, alleging that it must have been 
intended for their use, and not for that of so miserable 
a town as Forfor, which in reality could not boast so 
much as a pkce where it could be disposed. The 
people of Forfiir resisted their specious reasoning with 
all their might, and proceeded to assart their r]f;ht by 
layixig held of the bell. A scuffle ensued, in which thle 
kmgue, said to have been of silver, was wrenched o«t 
by the offending party, and tossed beyond redamption 
into the sea. Even after the Forforians had suoceBded 
in proving the bell their lawful property, the magistratea 
of Dundee made another desperate effort to withhold it* 
They said thev would not peroiit its owneis to trans- 
port it out of the town, till they would purchase the 
ground over which it would require to be carried. Tha 
magistrates of Forfar were obWd to comply with this 
hard condition, by paying, from uie funds of their tows, 
an enormous sum for a road between the shore, where 
the bell lay, and the extremity of the libertiea of Duiir* 
dee ; and this road still passes by the name of the Fokvn 
for Loan. Sudi was the joy of the inhabitants on at 
length obtaining possession of their townsman's hkhlj 
esteemed gift, that they went out in a body in weir 
holiday clothes, headed by the magistrates to meet it, 
as it approached the town. The people of Dundee 
had, however, the satisfaction of seeing it lie useless 
for more than a century, on account of the deficienev 
with which they had taunted the poor Forfariaas. ^ It 
is now hung to ereat advantage, and has a very fine 
sound ; though the modern tongue is supposed to be 
quite unfit, from smallness, to bring out its full 



Forfar, it would a}>pear, has had to contend againstr 
the malice of other neighbours besides Dundee*-4iot so 
powerful, perhaps, but fiiUy as pestilent. From time. 
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imineinorial^ the manufacture of brogues has engased 
the principal part of the inhabitants; insomuch that 
the term, " the Sutors of Forfar," is held, in common 
parlance, just as expreBsive of the whole population^ 
as that of *^ the Sutors of Selkirk," in the famous 
capital of the Forest. At Kirriemuir, a thriving minor 
town about five miles to the north, another phrase ob- 
tains—" the weavers of Kirriemuir ;" and the people of 
the two towns have had a feud of several centuries 
continuance. This, in former times, displayed itself 
in the substantial shape of blows ; but its expreitsion is 
now confined to proverbial phrases of reciprocsil vitu- 
peration. In illustration of their animosity, as it used 
to be exhibited two centuries ago, a curious anecdote 
of Drnmmond of Hawthomden, the subiect of which 
is alluded to in his works, (Edin. 171 6, fouo,) may here 
be introduced. 

• Happening in the summer of 164*8, to be on an ex- 
cursion through this part of the country, Drummond 
arrived, in the dusk of the evening, at Forfar, where 
it was his intention to pass the night. The inhabitants 
of Forfar were at that time a race of strict Presby- 
terians, and of course looked upon all persons connected 
with " the profane art of poesie" as antichristian 
and utterly abominable. They had heard of Drum* 
mond's approach to the town, and resolved, before he 
appeared, to give him no countenance. The unfortunate 
poet, on entering the town, was therefore astonished 
to find every door shut against him, and that even the 
accommodating portals of the inns had in his case 
forgot their cunnmg. Overwhelmed with vexation, and 
pursued by the revilings of the multitude, he found it 
necessary to so onwards to Kirriemuir — a bad road, 
renderea additionally painful by the darkness. At 
Kirriemuir, he was consoled for his rejection at Forfar, 
by the inhabitants vying with each other who should 
show him most kindness and respect. They were not 
perhaps much more able than their neighbours to ap- 
preciate their guest's poetical character ; but thev were 
resolved to do every tiring that the others would not 
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do ; And poets are too ^ad at receiving flattery, to 
scrapie mucli about its motives. Next mornings on tak<« 
ing leave of them, Drammond gratified their prejudicea 
by presenting to them a poetical distich, in allasion to 
a dispute which had recently taken place between the 
rival towns. It must certainly be acknowledged, that, 
whatever was the pride of the Kirriemuirians on the 
^wcasion, the merit of the verses was by no means such 
as to make the Forfarians burst with envy. 

The Kirriemutmns met the Foifarians at the MuimuMs ; 
The Kirriemuiriaiis beat the Forfariani back to the croM ; 
Suton -ye are, and tutors will be— 
Fye upon Forfar I.— Kirriemuir bears the gree ! 

About a mile to the east of Tmfar stand the ruins of 
the ancient Priory of Restennet. This relieious esta^ 
blishment was one the three churches rounded in 
Scotland, by Bonifiu^, at the beginning of the seventh 
century ; and it was hither that the ancient muniments 
of the Junsdom were brought from lona, to be preserv- 
ed, imme£atelv before their beine seized by Edward 
L It was a cell of the Abbey of Jedburgh, and the 
deposicory of all the valuable movables and records 
belonging to that magnificent foundation : hence the 
2uune is supposed to be a compound of '^ res tenet*' 
Its ruins are picturesquely situated upon an eminence, 
wJiich was formerly an island in the centre of a lake. 
The church, which was the parochial place of warship 
in Forfar till the beginning of the last century, is still 
almost entire, and forms a cemetery to two nei^bouring 
proprietors. At no great distance from the ruins, 
stands the house of Pitskanly, where may be seen one 
of the boats or currachs used by the early inhabitants 
of this country, which was dug some years ago out of 
the neighbouring moss. 

Forw lies in the district popularly termed Strath- 
more, of which some notice may nere he taken. Strath- 
more, literally the great strath or valley, is one of those 
unaccountable hollows in the general race of the ooun- 
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try, of which the Great Glen of Albyn, timm^ whidi 
the Caledoiiian Canal has been drawn, is the only other 
apeeimen in Scotland. The great wonder in these pe- 
iCuUar pieces of country is^ that the hollow is not occa« 
sioned, like ordinary hoUowSi by the course of a riyer» 
though quite as distinct, and a great deal more exten- 
sive, but that they are simply long, straight depressions, 
running throughout a mountainous country, without 
any visible or supposable reason whatever. The Great 
Glen extends, as is well known, &om Inverness on the 
Murray Firth, to the western coast of the island: 
Strathmore mns, in a parallel direction, from Stonehaven 
in the Mearns to Cowal in Ar^le. To the eye of a 
fanciful observer, they look as if Gtxl, after fiasnioning 
the world, had laid his arm along the still plastic sur- 
face, and left upon it the impression of that miehty 
limb. The former of the two is pervaded by a chain 
0f lakes ; but Strathmore is only here and there visited 
bv the wandering tributaries of the Tay. The Great 
Glen is narrow and profound, and marked with the wild 
4Juiracter of the neighbouring scenery : Strathmore, on 
the other hand, is spacious and fertile, partaking of the 
•oft and rich nature of the lowland vales to which it 
adjoins. Perhaps no part of the Highlands presents 
such a tract of sublime mountain scenery as the Great 
Glen, and no part of the Lowlands so much of the beau* 
tf ful and luxuriant as Strathmore. 
. Itiis noble piece of country gives title to the ancient 
Ismily of Lyon, which formerly mingled its hlood with 
the ro^al family, and still holds a high rank in the 
glittenng rins of Scotia's nobles. The seat of this fa- 
mily, the celebrated castle of Glammis, is situated in 
one of the most beautiful spots throughout the whole 
territory, about six miles to the north-west of Forfar. 
As it is one of the principal show-houses, as they are 
called, in Scotland, a more than ordinarily extenaivn 
notioe of it may be necessary. 

Glammis Castle is situated near the delightfnl little 
village of the same name, in the midst of a park com- 
prising one hundred and sixty acres. It is an edifice of 
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a princely and antique appearance, conaistiiu; in an ir- 
regular concrq;ation of tall towers^ some otwliicli are 
of remoter date than others^ but which all conspire t6 
form an harmonious whole. When the head of tne ez* 
iled house of Stuart visited it In 1715 — on which oo* 
cadon eighty-eight beds were made for him and hit 
fidlowers^he declared that *' he had not seen a finer 
chateau anywhere in Europe/' The walls in some 
places are fifteen feet thicx, and the height of the 
Dttilding is such that there are 14.S steps m the stair 
which feeds directly from the bottom to the top.* 

Anciently a royal residence, Glammis was tne scene 
of the murder, or at least the death, of Malcolm II. 
That monarch is said to have been attacked by assassina 
on the Hunter's Hill, which overhangs Glammis, and 
latterly at a spot now included by the minister's garden ; 
at both of which placte there are antique obelisks, carved 
with bieroglvphical or emblematical figures of animals, 
^o. supposea to commemorate the circumstances. Ac* 
eordii^ to the popular narrative, Malcolm died of his 
wouncb, in the c^e, three days after the attack. A 
room is shown as that in which he expired ; and the 
housekeeper never fails to point out that the floor sUU 
bears the stains of his blood. On further inquiry re- 
eardinff these dark spots, the stranger is sui^^rised to 
bam taaX the floor has been thrice renewed since the 
quuder, but that the blood always re-appeared, with 
eonsdentious punctuality, at the precise pert of the 
tibor where it had been originally spilt. 

Glwnmis became the property of Macbeth, in a way 
well known to all who liave read Shakspeare. On the 

• The «tair it spiral, and a oorlotity in iU way. The stepi 
mtt hid regularly round a hollow pillar, and occupy a huge tower, 
wtitdti waa baih on purpoao to receive them. A boy, once playing 
•I the top of the pUlar, fell down, feet forcmoet, through the 
whole of the profonnd cylinder to the bottom. He waa not in 
d» laaet hurt $ which seems to prore, what has been affirmed, 
that if a person falling from a height, can continue to descend 
with hie body in a strai§^t perpendicular direction, he will, Uke 
the cats, fi^ on his feet, and svfOrr no injury. 
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death of that prince, it again became the fwpertj of 
the crown. During the reign of David 11, it was given 
to John Logie of that ilk, a gentleman of Angas» who 
was &ther-in-law to the king. In the succeeding reiga, 
it was granted by Robert II to his fiivourite John Lvon, 
who, marrying the king's second daughter by Elizabeth 
More, became the founder of the present noUe family 
of Strathmore. 

Glammis was 4mce more forfeited, on the conviction, 
in 15$7, of the youn^ and beautiful Lady Glammis of 
witchcraft.* While m the possession of the crown« 
James V resided in it, and met the following adventure 
in its neighbourhood. In one of his amorous rambles, 
as he was journeying from the northward towards 
Glammis, he fell in with a butcher of the name of 
Couttie, a citiBen of Dundee, and a very hear^ fellow. 
Just as the two were passing the mouth of Glenogle, 
they were overtaken by a band of Highland robbera. 
who instantly attacked them. Couttie, at seeing such 
odds, was for surrendering ; but the king encouraged 
him to draw his bilbo and fail on, by exclaiming, as he 
at the same time struck down a man, *' The fEMse of a 
king is terrible, and his name is a tower of strength !" 
The robbers, dismayed at the ferocity of thieir repobe, 

* She WM burnt on the Castle Hill of Edinbuigh, in the 
midst of a vast crowd, who scarcely knew whether moct to pity 
her yoath and beauty, or admire the firmness, and even loftiness 
of demeanour with which she met a barbarous and undeserved 
late. 

* The great^f^rand-daughter of this lady, wife of the Eari of 
Angus, had interooane with witches, for the strange purpose of 
being cured of a practice she had of vomiting whSe ^* breidiag 
her bBimes.**-.»JPoi(n^atnAa0's MS, Lady Angos had been mar- 
ried first to Douglas, younger of Lochleven, and she also survhr* 
ed the earl, to marry a third, Alexander Lindsay, a yoatfaAil la* 
Tourite of James VI, afterwards created Lord Spynle. Then 
is a letter extant, which that faoetioiis monarch addresKd to 
Undsay from Denmark :«>•« Deir Sandie«— We an going on faera 
in the auld way, and verrie merrie. Ill not forget yow when I 
come hame ; you sail be a lord. But mynd Jean Lyon, for her 
auld tout win mak yow a new home.*' 
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and awed by the king's exclamation^ gave way and fled. 
James rewarded his faithful compagnon de voyage by a 
grant of lands in or near Dundee ; where a place called 
Coi2ttie*s Wynd is still shown, in attestation of the po- 
pular tale. 

There is no house in Scotland, nor is there any in- 
stitution possessed of so extensive and valuable a mu- 
senm of curiosities as Glammis. This may be ac- 
counted for on the principle by which I have already 
illustrated the peculiar features of the character of this 
mnrthem nation — that the house has been exempted 
by situation from the ravages of the English, ft is 
portlv owing also to the taste of one or two members of 
the nunily of Strathmore, and to the good sense of all 
the rest. 

The room into which the visiter is first ushered, 
contains a large trunk filled with the state dresses of 
the former lords and ladies of Strathmore. These 
dilefiv consist in coats, vests, breeches, and ladies' 
high-neeled shoes, all richly adorned with gold and 
nlver lace, and in a state of perfect preservation. 
Among those of other earls, may be seen the clothes of 
the amiable and unfortunate Earl Charles, who, as al- 
ready mentioned, was stabbed accidentally by Carnegie 
of Fmhaven, in a drunken broil at Forfar, anno 1728. 
Along with those of his betters, there are also shown the 
habiliments of the Fool of Glammis. It is not perhajps 
known that the noble fisimily of Strathmore was the 
last in Scotland that abandoned the practice of keep* 
ing a professed jester. It is yet only about forty years 
since the last official died. His coat and hat are all 
that has been preserved of his attire. The former 
happens to be in a very dilapidated condition ; but the 
cap, though the bells are gone, is still adorned with the 
tassels which partly indicated his office. 

The apartment termed the armoury contains a vast 
assortment of ancient pieces of armour, — as helmets, 
shields, halberds, coats of mail, &c. with a still more 
voluminous collection of weapons, as guns, swords, 
spears, rapiers, bows, quivers, and arrows. There are 
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•Uo a namber «f the adjuncts to warlike implement^ 
<-at saddles, boots^ buff-cloves^ and spun. A awoco, 
ealled that of Macbeth, is shown^ as also the shirt of 
rings which he wore at the termination of his guilty 
career. After such relics^ it is scarcely worth while ta 
mention the move modem, though perhaps less apocry- 
phal antiques, which are exhibited as the arms worn bj^ 
the £arl of Str^thmore when he &11 fighting for tha 
Chevalier at Sheriff-Muir. Among other cuiiositiea ar^ 
s)iown the things taken out of the Loch of For&r sixty 
Tears ago, and supposed to be those which were carried 
9j Malcolm's murderers in their flight. Besides warlike 
implunents, there are some brass vessels which apti- 
qmiriea usually mention as part of the spoil they car* 
ried off from Glammis; from which it would Bppeaa^ 
that the villains had an eye to the king's pots and pans 
as well as to his life. Perhaps there is no other in-* 
stance of stolen goods having been restored to the plae^ 
from which they had been i&tracted, after an interval 
of eight hundred years. 

The portraits with which the rooms of Glammis are 
kttiig, amount to about a hundred in number, and to 
a great value. Thev chiefly refer to the era of Charles 
II, comprising all the distinguished characters of tha( 
niign, as Lauderdale, Middleton, Dundee^ Ormonde 
&c. Patrick Earl of Strathmore married a daughter oC 
the Earl of Middleton ; and it is recorded by tradition^ 
as a striking ma^k of the simplicity of former timesb 
that he brought his bride to Glammis, seated behind 
him on honieback, with no other retinue than a servant 
en foot running hj their side. The lady was daughter 
to the representative of majesty in parliament ! Bmdes 
the personages mentioned, there is a portrait of Thomaea 
the poet ; wso one of the Countess of Cassilis and John- 
nie f*aa, both in the gipsy habit. 

Adjoininff to the hall is the chapel, a small room 
erected at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
which still exhibits the original furniture in a state 
almost entire. This is usually esteemed a great cim- 
otity ; and certainly, when it is oonsideied what the seal 
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€f H^gum, htteriy sMiated by rapMitjr, miflebief, and 
indiference, has done io this comitry, no one can essily 
deny its pretensions to that character. The walls and 
ceiling are still ooTered with the plctnf^s appropriate 
to its original character of a CatlH^ic place of wonhip ; 
and the chaplain's rochet strll remame in the pnlpit* 
Unfbrtnnately, the cushions were all sacked a lew years 
ago by an unthinking chatebermaid, in order to stipply 
the material of a feather-bed. 

As in all other old Scottish castles^ there is a roon» 
m dammis, supposed to be haunted^ and therefore 
afaut upb Bnt m tho intricacies of the castle^ it is 
sttpposed that there is also one, which, if disoc^ered, 
would be found to present a scene far b^nd t^ 
simple horrors of a haunted chamber. Alexander, the 
£«rl of CrawlioKd, so notorious in Soottirii history lor 
his rebeUion against James II, is popularly known in 
Fife and Angtrs by the descriptive appellation of Earl 
Besidie, and is moreover invested with all die t e rriMe 
attributes understood by the term ''a wioked laiid.'^ 
Certes, he was, according to Bishop Lesley, ** a verrey 
awful and rigoros man to all boroimes and gentlemen o( 
Ae euntry, and keist down mony of their houses in 
Angus quha vmld nocht assist him, quhairof sindreyre<* 
BMinis yit nnbi^it again in this our dayis." It is the 
tradition of Glamnis, that he was playing a0 cavds in the 
castle, when, being warned to desist, as he was losing, 
he swore in a transport of Ibry, that he would *' play 
till tbe day of judgment." On tdiia the denl appeared 
in Uie company, and they, room and all, disappeared* 
it is not known in what p^t of the house this room itf 
Situabed, but it is well enough understood that, if ever 
^covered. Earl Beardie will be found, with all hir 
party, still playing, and to play till the end of time* 
oome go the lei^h of affirming that, on windv nights, 
the doomed gamesters are heard, stamping tneir feet 
at one another, and mingling their impious exclamations 
with the passing Uest. 

The view to be obtained from the leads of Olammio 
Gartle is at onee- splendid and extetasive. On- the north 
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tre the Grmipiana^ with all their glem end a/peningB, 
firom which pour the Egk^ the Ericht, the Melgam, 
and the Ishi, all of them aboBnding in beautifbl and 
romantic eceoery, and traversing, in different directioos, 
the magnificent valley of Strathmere— for it can be 
charafiterited by no other epithet. These streams^ 
when incTfittsed by the mountain torsents, mah down 
with a copionaneaa and impetuosity which nothing can 
withstana; often carrying away, beside* the natural 
prodactions of the ground, massive bridges formerly 
esteemed seonre. On the north-east is Uie towering 
summit of Catterthun, whose bale-fire was wont to 
warn all Angus at once of the approach of an enemy« 
On the south, the promct is bounded by the adjacent 
Sidlaw Hills ; but on the west, the eye is said to readi 
over dale and down as far as the towers of SUrlins X 
while the blue hills of Athole mingle with the fiBU' sky 
in a mere northerly direction. Immediately beneath, 
the eye rests with pleasure on the castle park, so finely 
variegated with wood and glade, and on the endless 
plantations scattered everywhere around. 

One of the principal, among many curiosities, in the 
neighbourhood of Glammis, is the Castle of Denooir, 
abcmt two miles to the south-west, on one of the Sid- 
laws, surrounded and rendered almost inaccessible by 
stupendous rocks. The external wall of this ancient 
fortress is composed of stones and earth, and is 27 feet 
high, 80 thick, and 1000 in drcumference. Within 
this there are still the vestiges of buildings, and it » 
said that there was once a spring in the centre. Denoon 
is supposed to have been a fortress of defence raiaed 
by the eurly inhabitants of this country against the 
Romans. There is a similar fortress, m a state of 
complete dilapidation, on the top of Catterthun ; and 
it is well known that the battle of the Grampians is 
most plausibly supposed to have been fought on the 
plain below that mountain. There are three different 
Roman camps within a little distance of this range of 
hills-— one at Keithie near Brechin, a second near 
Caerboddo^ between ForfiBur and Fanmure, and a third 
1 Forfarshire. 
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aear Kiiriemiiif, called Battle-dykes. Fennaiit is of 
opinion that the Caledoniana left their wives and ebiU 
ma in these hill fbrdresses^ and descended to attack the 
invaders of their liberties who had stationed themselves 
below. At the Roman station of Castletown^ there 
exisu* in a minoos state, a well, said to have been dog 
by the invaders, and oaUed bv the oonntrv people 
" AgricoU's Wen." 

Finhaven Castle, the once magniiioeBt residence of 
the powerful fiunily of Lindsay, and a common object 
ef interest with tourists, is distant in a north-easterly 
direotioB, and on the new road to Brechin, about sit 
miles from For£ur. It rises over the steep bank of tiie 
amaU river Lemno, near the place where that stream 
joins the Sonth EUk. The ruins now consist in little 
aiore than a square tower, from the top of which a view 
ia obtained of the whole surrounding country. Hie 
Eak, which is the largest river in Angus, runs almost 
vnder its walls through a lovely vale, fermerly celebrate 
ed for a breed of sheep with wool of peculiar fineness, 
now extinct* On one part of the castle may still be 
seen some iron spikes jutting out from the waU, on 
whieh tradition relates that Earl Beardie, quondam 

rprietor of the castle, was wont to hang his prisoners. 
141^, a feud broke out between this hero and thd 
Beighbouring familv of InverquharitVi oonceming the' 
dberiflship of Aberorothick ; and a Imttle took place, 
in which Ogilvv of Inverquharity was mortally wound- 
ed, while the £arl of Huntly, who happened to be on 
a visit to that gentleman, narrowly escaped by flight. 
Hantly had no personal concern in the cause for which 
this battle was fouffht ; but was obliged to take imrt 
with Ogilvy, in obedience to an old Scottish law of bos* 
pitality, which bound a guest to be the ally of his host, 
so long as his last meal was not digested in his sto- 
mach. Earl Beardie afterwards joined in the celebrated 
league with the Earls of Douglas and Ross, and fought 
what is called the battle of Brechin, (May 18, 1452,) 
in which he was defeated with diunraoe. His inten- 
tion, in this affair, was to oppose Huntly, the com- 
EasiCoasi. 
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mftiider of the rofal armj, in his passage acroaa the 
iloM^A / aad the eaese of his defeat was the deeeitieii 
ef the laird of Balnaramm to the enemy, in the hottest 
of the fi|^t> with three hundred battle-axes. He wae 
pursned to the castle of Finhaven, and there gave vent 
to his rage ia the most passionate langni^*e» exclaiming, 
that *' he would willingly live seven vears in hell, to ae- 

2uire the glory which hiul that day rallen to Hnntly.* 
le waasooa alter reoonciled to toe kin^, (Jaasea 11,) 
whom he fiiasted herein the most magnificent style.* 

The name ef Cardinal Beaton is associated, in a way 
not viary flatterii^ to his memory, with many of the old 
towers in Angus. He is well known to have had six* 
natural daughters, besides sons, almost all by diCereat 
mothers; but the number of his mistresses would ap- 
pear to have been per£actly enermous, if we could trust 
the peasantry, who point out almost half the castles in 
the county,*— as for instanoe, Melgum, Henniiqrtoii, 
CJaypots, and Vane,-««s the residenoes of these ^axiooe 
gentiewemen. It would appeitf that the Cardinal, ae* 
oording, no doubt, to the spirit of the times, coneemed' 
himself very little about the coneealment of these 
breaches of decorum ; since, in 154f6, he passed to Fin* 
haven, and there, in. a style of the most ostentationa 
magnificenoe, married one of hisi daubers to the Mas- 
ter of Crawford. The dow^ of this young lady was 
4000 marks-— a sum* which must have imule her one of 
the best-tecbered brides in Sootlaad. 

The Castle of Melgund is ia the neighbourhood of. 
Aberlemno. Part of the house is in go«i repair ; and 
a room is still shown entire, in which the fiimily papers 
were kept, and which was therefore fire»proo£ The 
reader will remember the dispute between Monkbama 
and Sir Arthur Wardour regarding Sir Hurry Manle 

* About two miles from Finhaven, on the old road from For. 
far to Brechin, is th« little parsh hamlet of Aberlemno, oelebraU 
ed for its monuments of some early victory over the Danes. These 
fine relics of antiquity are three in number ; two upon the way. 
side, and one in tha ohnTCh-yard, supposed to mark the grave of 
the Danish king. 
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of Melgund, wIm^ whatever might be hk hntts m ea 
biatoiuau aatiqoary, waa at leaat, aa Sir Arthar trivm* 
phantlj represents hini> a gentleman. Sir Harry write* 
ah]^»ry of the Picts« and some other treatises with bet- 
ter titlea than contents. It was perhaps for the sake cd 
hia precious papers that the charter^room was so wett 
fortified^ 

Melgnnd waa the residence, or perhaps rather the 
prison, of one of Beaton's mistreeses. Her name ia said 
to hare been Maiy Ogilyie, in proof of which the ini- 
tiala, M. 0.« are still visible, in ancient charaeters, above 
one of the landing-places of the stair> whidi leads to 
what is called her tower. If we are to believe tradiU 
tioa, she was the daughter of one of the^beal houses is 
Angus, and came to a violent end. 

The common people have a legend, acconntiag ior 
the sinffolarly low situation of Melgund. An attomirt 
was al first made to build it <m the neighbouring hill; 
bat every ni^^, the walls which had bead raised by the 
workmen during the day, were regularly denolishM by 
iAvisible hands. A watch being set, one night, for the 
pnrpose of detecting the spoliators, an unewthly voioe 
was heard to ezdaim* 

Big it in a bog, 

Whare 'twill neither shake nor s^gi 

In obedience to this oracle, the workmen temonred the 
scene of operations to the morass below, and there ^Mind 
no further interruption. 

At the bottom of one of the towers of Melffund, there 
ia a deep hole, supposed to communicate with a sabter« 
saneoua passage, kading from the castle. This passage, 
which waa closed up a mr years a^, on a cow havinflp 
fisllen into it, is a subject of infinite wonderment and. 
speculation among the people, who report it to be the 
depository of prom^ous treasures, ana have a thousand, 
stories concerning it* One of their legends is so utter- 
ly horrible, as. almost to make the floh creep. They 
1^ that the last laird oif Mdgupd, having spent all hia 
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fiMrtttne, in one ni^ht^ at cards^ left the room in wbidi 
he had been playing, and deliberately went, with his 
whole family^ into Uiis awful pit, and was never more 
heard of ! The popular idea of its containing treasure 
once induced a young man, ip spite of the dissuasive 
aiguments of his friends, to explore its mvsterious re- 
cesses. Great expectations w^re formed ot the tidings 
which he was to bring back, regarding its wonders ; but 
grievously were they disappointed. On coming again 
upon the upper world, he was found to be '^ an altered 
man." Formerly of a wild and gay disposition, he was 
now abstracted and melancholy, constantly dionningp 
as much as he could, the company of his neighbours. 
The only information he could ever be brought to give^ 
was, that he had ffone a oreat way under ground, aud 
had seen such sights, as, he blessed God, he could never 
expect to see on earth again. The terrible gulf is now 
carefully dosed up ; yet, though there is now no longer 
any danoer in this quarter, it is impossible to traverse 
the lonely and roofless halls of Melgund, even in day- 
light, without a sensation of fear. This is, of course;, 
much increased, if the time t»f a stranger's visit be verg- 
ing towards night, when, in addition to the sim^rfe hor- 
rors ef desolation and grim antiquity, his ears are start> 
led by the cry of the bat and the screech-^wl, as they 
flit and nestle-within the moss-grown towers. 

The ancient royal burgh of Brechin, formerly the 
eounty-town, and the seat of a bishopric, is romantical- 
ly situated on some high ground, overhanging the noith 
bank of the South Esk. It consists in several streets, 
some of which are modern, and exempt from the iuiis- 
diction of the burgh. The bishopric was established here 
bv King David I, in 1150, and liberally endowed. The 
C!athedral was a stately Gothic fiabric, on the edge of a 
precipitous bank, descending towards the river; 166 
feet in length, and 6l bro^— the roof supported by 
twelve pillars. Within the last few years, it has been 
almost all destroyed, by a repair to which ito western 
extremity was subjected, as the parish church. The 
tower, a square edifice, of 120 feet in height, still re- 
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mains, at one of the oomera of this edifioe, which is by: 
no means deficient in eleeanoe> thonrii of an Snoongni- 
otts charaofeer. Brechin, long before its elevation to the 
rank of a cathedral town, was one of the seats of the Cul* 
dees ; and it is supposed that the site of their establish* 
ment was adopted as that of the Cathedral. Within a 
few yards of that edifice, there still remains one of those 
tall, slender, circalar, tapering towers, of which tiiere is 
only one other spedmen (that of Abemethy,) in Scot- 
land, and whose purpose has pussled so many antiqua- 
ries. The tower of Brediin is a handsome, and not at 
all decayed-looking structure, of smooth ashlar work, 
aomposed of eighty-four regular courses of stones, and 
hanng a spire at the top, <^ modem erection, rendering 
It altogether 10$ feet high hi^h. There is a door at the 
bottom, the side^'ways of which are adorned with sun- 
dry figures, in an antique style of carving. The inte- 
n<Hr is perfectly empty. At top are four windows, cor- 
responding with the cardinal pmnts ; fr<Mca which the 
edifice is conjectured to have been a watch-tower. It 
is generally believed by the populace that this buildii^ 
diakes with the wind. 

Brechin has ^ven birth to various men of genius and 
Kteraiy distinction ; as Maitland, the laborious historian 
of Edmburgh and London ; Dr Gillies, the historian of 
Cheeoe ; and James Tytler, an eccentric and unfbrtn- 
nate person, well known for his contributions to the first 
edition of die Encyclopedia Britannica. Brechin Cas- 
tie, the seat of Mr Maule of Panmure, is in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town, to which it proves, 
with its rich woods and park, a great ornament. It 
stood a si^ of twenty dajs, fh>m Edward I, in 1S08, 
and only surrendered,' on its brave governor. Sir Tho- 
nas Maule, being killed by a stone thrown from an en- 
gine. 

Montrose, eight miles from Brechin, and twelve north 
from Arbroath, is situated on the north side of the mouth 
of the South Esk. Its site rises sently upwards from 
the river, and is flanked, on the side most remote from, 
the sea, by a spacious basin, into which the tide flows. 
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and which forms a sort of road-etead to the port. Mon« 
tnne is one of the most beautifal litde towtis ia Scot* 
hind, both externally, and in r^ard to the neatness of 
tiie individaal houses. It contains 7000 inhabitants, is 
A royal bttrgh, a thriving sea^port» a town of great ac- 
tiiitv in the manufacture of saii*cloth, ftc and possess^ 
ed or many of the liberal institutions which distmgnish 
large and prosperous towns. It has lately reodyed k 
great improvement, in the formation of a timber bridge, 
800 feet long, over the river ; by which the oommuni* 
cation with the country to the south is greatly faciKtat» 
ed. It is a seat of wealth and amusement, as mudi as 
tiiat of industry and commerce ; and is remarkable fbr 
the politeness of its society. 

There existed till lately in Moirtrose a house of pe* 
enliarly interesting history; namely, the old fiunily 
mansion ofrthe noble house of Montrose. ** The Great 
Marquis" was bom in it ; and it was furth^ remarka* 
bte as having afforded lodging to the Chevalier St 
George, on the night of the ISth of February, 171<$ ; 
the lut night spent by that personage in Scotland. The 
next morning he went on board a frigate lying in the ri- 
ver, by which he was safely transported to the Continent. 

The only other place in Forfarshire which we shall 
mention, is Strickathro, a little parish village, situated 
OB the North £sk,* about ten miles north-west from 

* The people of the vsle of Northetk are popuhriy repraadisd 
te the ineqoality of their viaagee ; and it is coitimon for the n^ 
tivee of other plaoee in the neig^hlMw-hood, to lay, ^ We soay km 
Te*re a Gleneak man by your ecraggy face.'* This conveys an ad- 
ditional taunt, on the following account* A great many years 
ago, a Glenesk man having wandered to Stonenaven, was m an 
Inn, taking his dinner, when, happening to look up, he saw hSk 
coonMnanoe reflected in a miiror wliich hung opposite. Ignore 
ant of this optical illiaion, from having never seen such a thing 
as a looking^lass in his own country, he thought he saw a neigh- 
hour of his own, and exclaimed, ** We may ken ye*re a Oleneak 
man by your scraggy face." To his consternation, he soon found 
he had complimented his own face ; and the joke being reported, 
trss not suffered to fall to the ground, so far as the efforts 6f hit 
neighbours coold keep it up. 

Farfixtskire. 
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JyfoQ^-irae. la t&e dMircb-yavdi of tUs plaoe, Kbig 
Jc^ (Baliol) resigned his sorereignty uto the hanib 
af £dward I ; an act of meannoM ana servUity, whi^ 
has been Yisited bj the vehement indignation of all thg 
posterity of his people. The banks of the North £sk 
are extremely beautiful, especially at Gannachy Bridge, 
a few miles above Strickathro. That fabric is, more- 
over^ considered a curiosity in its way» stretdiing in one 
avchj across a profound chasm, through whkh the river 
rashes with precipitate violence, and resting on the ao* 
lid xockf on both sides. 

The county of Kincardine, forming the central part 
of the subject of this article, may be described as the 
lermination of the great vale of Strathmore, backed with 
the range of the Grampians, and over and above, ex* 
tending a few miles northward, along the coast, to the 
moath of the Dee. It is otherwise called Uie Mearn% 
£rom having been, at an early period, the property cf 
Menua, the brother of King kenneth II, whose other 
brother, Angus, at the same time, gave his name, for 
the same reason, to Forfarshire. 1 ne central and more 
level part of the country is lulled " the Howe o' the 
Meams." The descents of the Grampians into that 
vale* on the north side, are, in popular language equally 
deacriptive, designated ''the Braes of Fordoun," being 
diiefly comprised by that parish. There is little of the 
country worthy of a traveller's attention. The coast- 
roadj leading from Montrose, by John's Haven> Bervie, 
and Stonehaven, is especially desolate. It would be 
awre mtifyinff to a stranger to traverse the line ia- 
land plain or Howe of the Mearns, entering by Ganna« 
cfay Bridge, and descending upon Stonehaven.* 

The first remarkable object that occurs on this pre- 

'John's Haven wu formerly one of the greatest fishing vUIaget 
on the £ast Coast ; but it no\r exhibits more of the character pf 
a manufacturing town, being a sort of colony for the manufactur* 
an of Dundee. 

Bervie is a royal bnigh, and the only one in the county. It 
afiq[aired that privilege from David II, who^ being driven ashore 
huBy at a phice called Craig David, on his return (rom Franoe, 
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ferable roate, is Fettercaini, a neat little village, deti^ 
ing its name from a stupendous cairn in the neighbour- 
hood—a mountain monument to the heroes who died in 
aome unrecorded battle. About a mile farther on, there 
is a smdl conoreffation of little tenements, like the out- 
houses of an (ud farm ; the miserable remains of the for- 
mer countj-town. This hamlet, which is still called 
Kincardine, and boasts of having given its name to the 
county, contains only about sixty or seventy inhabitants^ 
It ceased to be the chief town in the reiga of James 
VI, when Stonehaven, as a more convenient situatioa 
lor the county-courts^ was honoured with that distinc- 
tion. 

Immediately adjacent to Kincardine, the remains, or 
vestiges of the castle of the same name, formerly a royal 
residence, may be traced on the ground by the found- 
ations of the walls. This seems to have been a vast 
quadrangular edifice, fronting the east. One nMn, 
probably the state apartment or hall, measures no leaa 
than sixty feet in length. It was the principal palace 
of Kenneth III ; and John Baliol was residing in itf 
when he made Uie shameful rendition to Edvnurd al- 
ready mentioned.* 

Kenneth III Avas assassinated in a castle among the 
hills, a little way to the west of Kincardine. The com- 
mon story of his death, in such writers as Fordun and 
Boethius, is this : Having excited the implacable h»* 
tred of a powerful lady, named Fenella, by killing her 
son in a rebellion, she put on a courteous face, aim in- 
vited him to her castle, where she had prepared a sin- 
gular engine, for the purpose of putting him to death. 

was kindlj treated by the inhabitants, aad took this metbod of 
ezpreestng his gratitude to them. On account of the inoonTeiii- 
anoe of the harbour, the fishermen have now ahnoet aU TBBktiwtA 
to a more commodious place called Oourdom, about two milee t» 
the soudu . . 

•This affair is stated by Lord Haiies to hare taken pb»e ^«fr 
Kincardine." But it has been Utely ascertained by Mr Tytlor, 
In his excellent history of Scotland, to hare hiqipened, when tm« 
dition affifini it to have happened, at Strlofcathro. 

Kincardineshire. 
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tinder pretence of amasing him with the architectural 
elegance of her mansion^ she conducted him to the upper 
apartment of a tall tower, where, in the midst of sjden- 
did drapery and curious sculptures, she had planted a 
statue of brass, holding a golden apple. This apple, she 
t6ld him, was designed as a present for his majest j, and 
she courteously invited him to take it from the hand of 
the image. No sooner had the Icine done this, than 
some machinery was set in motion, which, acting upon 
an ambuscade of cross-bows behind the arras, caused a 
number of arrows to traverse the apartment, by one of 
which the king was killed. When she saw her project 
snocessful, Fenella descended the stair, left the castle, 
and soon secured herself from the vengeance of. the 
king's attendants, who, as Bellenden says, " having brak 
the dure, fiand him buUerand in his blude."* 

The situation of Kincardine, though not highly ele- 
vated, is yet commanding ; for, from its low mound-like 
mins, a view can be obtained of nearly the whole dis- 
strict of the Mearns, as well as a considerable part of 
Angus. The late Sir William Forbes, its proprietor; 
CBTised the ruins to be cleared out, for the discovery of 
relics ; but, though it was thus found that the palace 
had been destroyed by fire, no other light was cast upon 
its early history. 

At the distance of a few miles across the country, to 
the right, lies the village of Lawrencekirk. This vil* 
lage was formerly a mere hamlet, surrounded by a 

* The popular reminiaoenoes regarding this erent, though it 
happened ahove eight hundred yean ago, have all the distinctneM 
generally observable in the traditions oif Angus and the Mearns. 
It is said, that, after the king's death, the murderess made for 
another castle, which she had at a wild place on the coast, called 
Dm Fenella. Being immediately pursued by the king's retinue, 
sha concealed herself among the branches of the trees, which then 
perraded the whole space between the two castles, and which 
w«re so thick, that she was able to swing herself along from one 
to another, and thus para over the very heads of her bewildered 
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mooriBh and uncaltivated tract ef country. It was, in 
1 77^9 taken under the care of Lord Gardeastone, a judge 
of the Court of Session^ known, but scarcely >o well as 
he should be, for his successful cultivation of the belies- 
lettres, and distinguished^ in his own dav, for his ec- 
centric manners, and speculative turn of mind. His 
lordshipi having formed the resolution of creating a 
town, here laid out a plan for buildings, and soon saco 
oeeded in attracting settlers. In 1779j he proeured for 
the place the privi&ges of a buxgh of barony, empower- 
ing the inhabitants, every three years, to choose a bailie 
aiKl four councillors, to reffulate the polioe, &c. with 
die privilege of holding wedly markets, and an annual 
£Bur. Before he died, he had the satisfaction of aeeing 
lAwrencekirk a thriving little town, and the people 
enjoying many comforts which are denied to older set** 
dements. 

The parish of Lawrenoekirk had for its achool- 
master, at the beginning x>f the last century, the illa»* 
trious Ruddiman, who might have there wasted hia fine 
talents and profound learning in hopeless obseoiity, 
but for a singular fortuitous circumstance. The oele* 
brated Dr Pitcaime, being once benighted at the little 
inn of the former village, found it very difficult to 
while away the hours which preceded bed«time; his 
hotel, not beina, like the present, furnished with a 
library. As a last reaource» he sent for the acliool« 
master ; and the youthful Ruddiman was soon uahcved 
into his presence. A conversation ensued, in the 
course of which, to his infinite surprise, he diacov«red 
the modest young man to be a most excellent schdiar; 
a qualification of which no man in Scotland was better 
able to judge. Before the conversation was condnded, 
he promised to become his patron ; and soon after pie* 
cured an appointment at Edinburgh; by which his 
valuable talents were secured for the use of a more 
extended circle than the parish-school of Lawrence* 
Urk. 

Lawrenceldrk, little and thinly peopled aa it fiop- 
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merfy WM, hi^ tlie merit of giving Urth to Dp Beat* 
to^ ^ was fim brought into notice by the inflaenoe 
of Lord Gardenstone, while acting as schoolmaster of 
tte adjacent pansh of For doun. The town is remark- 
able for a mannfaeture of snaff-boxe^ 

The amaU village called the Kirktown of Fordonn, 
aapposed to be the birth-place of the early Soottiah 
historian of the same name, is sitaated npon a lofty 
terrace overlooking the romantic ravine formed by the 
Luther water ; the chorch-yard occupying the extwm- 
ity or mo^ advanced point On the odier side of the 
nvulet. there is a larger village called Auchenbjae. 
The whole is surrounded by fine hanging woodsj, and 
all the other pleasing characteristics of sequestered rive^ 
sooiery. The celebrated Marquis of Montrose laj en- 
caaaped at Fordoun for some weeks previous 1o his last 
and most brUliant victory at KUsyth, July a^d A^Ig^8t 

Aooordiag to tradition, derived from monkish aiitho- 
fity, Fordoun was the place where Pallad^i on be- 
ing sent to Scotland, in the fifth century, to oppose 
tiie Pehigian heresy, established his head quarters. 
It IS now the general opinion of the mm'e zigofous 
aatiqoaries, that Palladius never was in Scotlandi and 
that the claims of Fordoun to have been his rest^« 
place, arose at first from a misapprehension, either 
wilfnl or throngh ignorance, on the part pf the monks. 
FalladlUB, according to the only proper authority, was 
seirt " in Sootiam," that is, to Ireland ; for su^ was 
the desiniatioa of the sister isle at that perioid,; l^iit 
the monks, supposing this to mean the 8cot)aftd of 
tboir later day, and being anxious to establislii as^many 
ypt ified spots in that country as possible, planted a 
shrine of Paliadius at Fordoun, and invested it with 
all the pomp and eircumstance impropriate to w£at 
ther were pleased to consider it, the residence of a saint, 
and earliest settlement of Christian woiCkhip . in the 
kin^phnn^ 

It is eurions to observe the people at Fordonp still 
as thoroiighly convinced of the sanctity of the ^c^,,jja 
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ever they could have been under the influence of the 
Romish superstition. They point out, ^th pxide, the 
very chapel in which Palladius officiated, the hmni« 
tage in which he lived, the well from which he obtain- 
ed^ water, and tell that they have a fair called ftom 
him Pandy Fair ; as if these circumstances were irre- 
fragable proofs of the saint's having flourished at For« 
doun ; unwitting that their ancestors were imposed 
upon, some centuries back, by a set of designing old 
gentlemen with cowls on their heads and very aauiori* 
tative-looking black gowns. 

Though p^t doubt be thus thrown on the original 
sanctity of P ordoun, the place is ^et wortl^ of being 
held, as Bellenden would say, " in gret admiratioai 
of pepill," on account even of those relics of snpenti- 
tion. " Paudy's Chapel" is a building like an old bani, 
standing in the church-yard, about twenty yards iron 
the parish church. It is now used as a joiner's woili- 
shop. In the east end there is a recess, where, ae- 
ooraing to tradition, incense used to be oflFered np, and 
candles lighted in honour of the saint, who was buried, 
it seems, immediately below. There is a sepulchral 
vault underneath the floor, belonging to the Kintore 
fiamily. '* Paudy's Well" is a fine cool spring, about 
fifty yards from the chapel, contributing a slender rill 
to the passing Luther. A small hovel of unhewn 
stones, projecting into the church-yard, but entered 
from the street of the village, is pointed out as hnvii^ 
been either the hermitage of the saint, or the manae <? 
the priests who attended his shrine — a detachment 
from the Abbey of Aberbrothock. 

The present parish church is a modem edifice, bnt 
substituted for one of great antiquity which occupied 
the same site. A ridiculous legend, simUar to that of 
Melgund Castle, is told r^rding the foundation of the 
former structure. It was at first desisned to build the 
church on the top of the Knock Hill, about a mile or 
more north-east from the village ; a most inconvenient, 
and the reverse of a central, situation ; and there the 
work was actually commenced. As usual, whatever 
4 Kincardimfskire, 
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win erected during the day by the maaons^ waa de^ 
strayed at night by some sapernataral beings, who took 
thja method of teatifying tneir aversion to the nnder- 
taldiig. After some time, when both builders and de- 
stroyera had perhapa become alike weary of their re- 
spective laboors, a snperoatmral voioe was heard to 
^> 

Gang hHhm down 
To Foxdmu'k town. 

The hint waa taken ; and, in order to determine the 
er aite of the churdiy a mason was desired to dirow 
at random. The hammer judioioosly alight- 
ed €K the beautiful mound where Paudy's Chapel was 
ahaady pitehed ; and there the work was carried into 
effect without farther interruption. It must certainly 
be aeknowledtfed to have displayed a better taste than 
hi master or hia employers ; for a more admirable situ- 
ation lor a pLaoe of worship could nowhere be found ; 
oar is die good sense of t& author of the rhyme less 
remarkable, in choosing a qwt so near the centre of the 
pariah.* 

Stonehaven is. a lai^ town, though not a royal 
bu)g^, aitnated at the mouth of a stream called the 
Camm, in the bottom of a bay, and flanked on both 
eidea by lefty hills. The oldest part of the town is 
iowilarlv and not very well built ; but on the north 
bank of tae rivulet, there is a New Town, composed of 
DMt and regular streets. The population is by no 
means very active, but of that mcderately genteel sort 
wUdi is almost invariably found in small county towns. 
The harbour is at present undergoing a course of im- 

• Qa the tenoUdoii of the old chnrah, a btfge flat stone, so- 
nnd ofttr with figures, vasdiioowed under the pulpit. It has 
been made the iubject of a paper in the second volume of the 
Tnmaactione of the Antiquarian Society, and ie in the possenion 
of the praeent minister, I>r Leslie, to whom I feel indebted for 
the polhenese with whidi he pointed eat to my attention the cu- 
riosities of Fordoun. 

or tke Mtamt. 
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provement^ principally by the eracti<m of a pier on tlie 
aoath side. 

About a mile and afaalf to the aooth of StanehafCD, 
that magnifieent curiosity, Dnnnottar Castle, the mmod 
seat of the ancient fiamily of the Keiths; Earls Maris- 
chal> arrests the Attention of the passing tnrreller. Up* 
on the top of a stupendous insdated plumb-paddiog 
rock, in shape like an inyerted tub, and standing half 
in and half out of the sea^ imagine a vast congregation 
of stately towers, rather resembling a deserted city than 
a dismantled fortress. The superficies of the castle mea- 
sures three* acres, half the space of Edinburgh Castle, 
the rock of which otherwise stroi^ly resembles this. 
It is approached by a steep path winding round die 
bodj of the rode, not by any connexion with the liuid» 
which is in fact divided from it hy a wide chasmi Hie 
shore is veryboid, rising to Utt equal height iritk the 
castle, and binding round it like a hovse-siioe.* 

Dunnottar was btiilt by in^anceitor of the Mariaehal 
fonily, about the time of the ooBtestlKtWfkEt Bruce and 
Baliol for the iScottish crowm Jri 1€98^ being taken 
from the English by Sir 1l^iIli|nF>WalUkfe> ihitt eeie- 
brated hero, as stated by his 'historian Blind' Hwry, 
consigned it to the flam^, dong With iMt Cbokirtmd 
persons, ^onstitutiikfffts garrison*' It was ^ftgain'teti- 
ned by Edward Ilf in 1S36, wbte tBat monarflb tras 
endearottring to establish Edward Bali^l on-theScetSlsh 
throne; biit' 1^1" Andiiew'Muitayi Regent of^^Sostland 
for David II, sbon after captufed it Fm* inaiiy cen- 
turies afterwardvit eentinued-^ixitho possession of the 
Marischal famiTy as dieit oMef residenee, witikontBnik- 
ing a particular "fi^i^^lii 'histom <Bot in thetiine of 
the sreat civilwar, it^^ nbr^ becasne a plaee of note. 
The Earl Marischal of that dreadfiil period was a hearty 
oovemanter. Jn March 1045; having inMittred-* hiMeff 
in his fortress, along'wiiK a great nuttbei' of gentlemen 
belonging to, the ^sae j^artyi and. In particnlaiy no 

• Dunnolter Gafttls U ioMOSMibls, ezespc hf appikatfon lo a 
man who lives at Stonehaven. 

Kincardinetkire, 
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hmer than aufeeen detgirmeii* all of whom had fled 
tliither for refuge from tne Maiquig of Montroie^ he 
WM regularly anmmoaed by that celebrated hero to sor-i 
reader, under pain of beioe proce^led against as a trai- 
tor to his king. Mariscfaal, it is said, was a good deal 
inclined to oome to terms with Montrose ; but he was 
ever-persuaded by his garrison of ministers : and ac« 
eordingly the royalist general lost no time in subjecting 
has Dcoperty to military execution. The whole of the 
neighbourli^ lands were ravaged; the woods of Fit- 
teresso weie burnt; the villages of Stonehaven and 
Cowie» belonging to the Earl Marischal's vassals, met. 
the same hte ; as also the fishinff^boats which lay in 
the harbour of the former port. It is told, that, wnen 
Marisehal saw the smoke ascending on all hands from 
his poperty^he betrayed symptoms of strong regret for 
hanag rdected Montrose's proposals. But the famous 
Andrew Otuit, who was amonff the number of his ghostly 
eemiMDiy, edified his resolution at once to its original 

C'm Of firmness, by assuring him that that reek would 
a sweet-smelling incense in the nostrils of the Lord, 
liting as it did fifom pwip ef ty which had been sacrificed 
to the holf cause of tne covenant. 

At the approach of the English army under Crom- 
well in 1656, when the Scottish Covenanters had all 
beoome modified royalists, Dunnottar was selected as 
the atnmgest place in the kingdom for the preservation 
ef the regalia. It was subsequently besieged and taken 
by Crsmwdl; but these precious and time-honoured 
relioa had pBeviqnslv been smugged away, and buried 
finr secuity under tne pulpit of the ponsh-church of 
Kinneff, (m the neighbourhood of Dunnottar,) where 
they remained till the Restoraticm. During the ragn 
of Charles II, Dunnottar was used as a state-prison, 
dkiefly for the confinement of the Covenanters, it was 
dismantled soon after the civil war of 1715, when 
its j^prietor James Earl Marisehal was attainted 
for high treason. Since that period, the direct line of 
the Camily having become extinct, the castle has become, 
by purchase, the property of the nearest heir«male. Sir 
or ihe Meams. 
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Alexander Keitli, of Dunnottar and Ravelaton^ Kni^t- 
Marischal of Scotland. 

Though dismantled^ the buildings of the castle «re 
yet pretty entire, there being in general nothing waat- 
mg exce]9t the r^oofs and the floors. " The battlements, 
with their narrow embrasures," says a contemporary^ 
*' the strong towers and airy turrets full of loop-holea 
for the archer and musketeer, the ball for the banqvet, 
and the cell for the captive, are all alike entire and dis- 
tinct. Even the iron rings and bolts that held the 
culprits for security or for torture, still remain, to aU 
test the different state of thinss which once prevailed 
in this country. Many a sigh has been sent ^m the 
profound bosom of .this vast rock ; many a despairing 
glance has wandered thence over the boundless wave ; 
and manv a weary heart has there sunk rejoicing into 
eternal sleep. 

" There is not, perhaps, in all Scotland a tract mows 
sterile, and, at the same time, so thickly inhabited, as 
that over which the road passes. between Stonehaven 
and Aberdeen. This bleak region, celebrated by the 
author of Waverley under the name of Drumthwacket, 

Presents only barren eminences, destitute evea of 
eath, and cold swampy moorlands, which natare seems 
to have specially set aside for the snipe and lapwing. 
Cottages, however, and small farm-steadings, substan- 
tially built, are thickly scattered over this melandialr 
waste ; and such as are situated near the road, have a& 
showy sign-boards, inviting the weary traveller to rest 
and refresh.* It is evidently the proprietor's object to 

* There is one comfortable exception to this frightful picture 
of sterility, — the fishing village of Finuan, remarkable for its 
dried fish called finnan haddocks. These are prepared by smok- 
ing, and the process is so expeditious, that the fish is s<nnetimM 
presented at table in Aberdeen only twelve hours after it has been 
taken out of the water. As it soon after loses its flavour, there 
is no possibility of exporting, or even of transporting, this deh. 
oioos species of food, which every stranger who visits Aberdeen 
should therefore endeavour to enjoy as he may, at the spot where 
it is to lie h^d in perfection. 

ALerdcenskire. 
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get tehanls located here <m any terms ; and no doubt lie 
does much, and promises more, in order to inspirit 
them ; but natnre has evidently cursed the soil with 
irremediable barrenness. These moorlands lie on the 
summit of certain black hills, ^hich form the termina- 
tiott in this quarter of the great chain of the Grampians, 
—the iron girdle of the north. On one of the seaward 
peaks there is a lonely cairn, well known to the home- 
bound mariner."* 

On crossing over the river Dee, at the northern ex- 
tremity of this barren tract, the traveller finds himself 
in Aberdeenshire ; and the first object of importance 
which meets his eye, is the city of Aberdeen. 

This fine c]ty,T — the third in Scotland, and which 
has been appropriately styled the capital of the north, 
*^6 city at once distinguished, and tnat in the highest 
degree, as a sea -port and place of manufactures,— for- 
merly the seat of a bishopric, and still that of a uni- 
versity,— is situated upon a range of slight eminences, 
between the rivers Dee and Don, which, after travers- 
ing the mountainous district of Mar, here approach 
eaefa other and fall into the sea. Aberdeen has all the 
appearance, and is furnished with most of the attri- 
butes, ef a wetdthy metropolis. It has all the public 
buildings which distinguish a capital. The streets pos- 
sets the proper degree of regularity and eleeance. It 
has busy crowds, in which the stranger soon loses him- 



* From a pleanntly written and intelligent little work, entitled 
** a Summer Ramble in the North Highlands.** 

f The epithet >bM is not only deserved by Aberdeen in its pre^ 
sent extended and improved state, but seems to have been so 
eighty years ago, if we are to trust to a tourist of that period, 
who says, t'Tour through Cfreat Britam, 4 vols., 1746,) «« The 
market-place is very beautiful and spacious, and the streets ad- 
joining to it are very handsome ; most of the houses are built of 
stone, four stories high, with handsome sash-windows, and are 
very well furnished within, the citizens here being as gay, as gen^ 
feel, and perhaps as rich, as any in Scotland. 
East Coast. 
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Mlf j and Its inhaUtaats, wlien inspected in 
are found to poseees die dignity^ the wealtb^ and i 
enliglitened Tiewa, whidi ana never to be found Imt in 
'' towered citiea." 

Aberdeen is sanctified bj tlie moat remote antiquity. 
It has certain! J been tlie balritatioo of a coHection of 
people aince the third century,* and a privileged bui||^ 
aince the ninth. It is the j^mo where comnieice first 
took its rise in Scotland, or rather ^ere oomnwrBe 
may be said to have disembarked from odier countries 
into this. Long before Edinboigh was any thing but 
the inaigmfieant hamlet attached to a fiMtreaa» and 
while the germ of the mercantile diameter as vet dapt 
at Glasgow in the matrix of an episcopal city, Aberdeen 
waa a flourishing port, and the seat of a aet of adsve 
and prosperoua merchanta. Having thua got the abart 
by many centuries of every other commercial ci^, it 
haa maintained all along to the present time a certain 
depree oi advance; m, tliougti not at present the 
chief port in Scotland, it b certain that m no other 
place ia the mercantile sdenee so thorou^y under- 
stood, or the commercial character carried to a pitdi of 
such ezQuisite perfection. 

Aberaeen hoB been as much distinguished in history 
by the sallantry as by the industry m its inhabitants ; 
insomuch as to prove that the pursuits of trade are bv 
no means, aa generally supposed, incompatible with 
elevation of aentiment or generoaity of character. So 
early as the time of Bruce, tiiey had p er f or m ed acme 
douffht jr deeds of arms. At a later period, the provoat, 
with his little band of citizens, is allowed to have turn- 
ed the fate of the daj at Harlaw, though at the ex- 
pense of his own Met and those of t£e most of hia 
troops. On varioua other occaaiona, the peoplo of 



• Buppoiing it to be the DtsMMrof the Bmermnm . 

f This noble penon, by neme Heniy Davidsoii, lies buried at 
the west end of St Kloohtt* Chnrob^ where his monumenty with 
a itatae, is still to be wen. 

Aberdtenskire. 
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Afaerdeea liaive dinilafed botlr oftorage and good oon- 
dnct. In' a word, tnere perlMps tiarer was a popular 
epithet ^80 deaerred as that of '' The Brave Town of 
Aberdeen.']' 

The Btninger who traTek from the aonth^ i^proacfaes 
Aberdeen hj a fine bridge over theDee>* more than a 
mile weat from the centre of the town. He enters the 
city by a long, Bpacioot, straight, and regular way, de« 
nominated Union Street, wEicb> when completed to 
the ntmost of its designed extent, as in all probability 
it soon will' be, must tnm out decidedly the finest 
thing of the kind in the kingdom. Previooaly to the 
opening of 1^ way in 181 1, the town was entered by 
a series of nanow tortoons streets, running nearly 
parallel, bnt which are now rendered in a great measure 
desolate. Union Street crosses OTor a deep rayine which 
happens to intersect it, and thronf^h which mns a 
stream called the Den Bum, bjr a bndge of one arch ; 
the span of which, 132 iteet, with a me of only SS, is 
belicTcd to hate no equal in the worldi unless that of 
Pont-y-Prydd in Wales» 140 feet in span, with a rise 
of 35, be cofttidersd as matching it. 



* This i» • H^9t pi gisat note in Aberdeenfhiie. It. hat its 
loorce in OaibJb-chor-Dhe in Lord Fife's forest, in the parish of 
Crathy, and mns altogether ninety-seven miles. In its course^ 
it reoeives many small rivers, and forms several waterfafl^ which 
are noted for their striking tnagniHeeaee. Its banks an frequent- 
ly boU and rdiky, te«:«i «ther piades so level that it soaetiaies 
inandates whsteJnmau . The whole ia skirted with fine natiltnl 
forestt and extlBV^P |4antations. A t proper seasons, large lafu 
o£ trees are eon»tnifte4 s&cl floated to the sea. It abounds with 
salmon ; and perhaps the most valuable salmon-fishings in Soot- 
land (the Tay scarcely excepted) are.on tfahi river, the prodnos 
being estimated at L.O00O «ierfiag persBatmb In making a 
ecmparisonof fhdsofl of the banks fifths Sse and Don, the two 
priDdpel rivers in Aberdeenahire, the latter has msaiftatly the 
sdvsDtage^—fienoe the old rhyme :-« 

A rood 0* Donii worth twa o* Doe, 
Unless it be for fish sad tree. 
East Coast. 
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Tbe most remarkable tiling about Aberdeen in tbe 
ere of a traveller, is the stone with which it is bnilt. 
This is a grey granite^ of great hardness^ foand in in* 
exhaustibk profusion in the neighbourhood, and of 
which vast quantities, fashioned into small blocks, are 
annually exported to London, for the paving of streets. 
Thouffh not polished, but merely hewn into moderate 
smoothoess, this forms a beautiful wall, of a somewhat 
•ombre colour it is true, but yet strikingly elegant, and 
at the same time imposing on account of the associa- 
tions of accuracy and durability to which it is oon« 
dndve. 

In passing along Union Street, the eye is attracted^ 
first by the Bridewell, a large edifice in the castellated 
style, and tben by a splendid Grecian building, (similar 
in appearance to the Hall of the Royal Institution at 
Edinonrgh,) comprising a series of public rooms for the 
counties of Aberdeen and Banff. After crossing over 
the bridge just mentioned, the ancient church of St 
Nicolas, comprehending two places of worship, is ob» 
served, with its extensive cemetery, on the left. At the 
termination of the street, is a fine oblong square, deno- 
minated Gistle Street, with a beautiful old market- 
cross at one end, and various public buildings around ; 
this being the centre and cynosure of the city. 

Castle Street is the pride, the dory, the boast, the 
apple of the eye cf Aoerdeen. ft is, indeed, a very 
uie fiace. The houses which compose it are old^ and 
tall, and impressive ; the town-house on the north 
side, with its adjuncts of court-house, &c. and its fine 
spire, is a dignified city-like object ; the cross, with 
its stone entablatures, containing portraits of ten Scot- 
tish sovereigns, and its graceful column pointing to the 
sky, is an admirable thing, and not less valuable for its 
rarity than its beauty. Add to all these considerations 
that of its being the central point of half a dosen capital 
streets, and the merits of Castle Street will be complete 
and acknowledged. 

This fine square derives its name from a fortification 
erected at ito eastern extremity by Oliver Cromwdll, 

Aberdeenshire. 
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where there is now a barrack. Descending to the river- 
side^ the tourist finds the port of Aberdeen, formed by 
the mouth of the Dee, and thronged with shipping. 
The harbour has been recently improved by a series of 
expensive works, and by a pier, running out into the 
sea, to the amazing length of 1S06 feet. This pier is 
constructed of enormous blocks of granite, bound toge- 
ther by strong bars of iron, which are yet found scarcely 
capable of sustaining the violence of the waves. A 
canal leaves the harbour, and, extending along the north 
side of the town, penetrates a considen^Ie way into the 
interior of the country. 

While the new streets and public edifices of Aber- 
deen claim the attention of most tourists, it must be con- 
fessed that equal pleasure is perhaps to be experienced 
by the antiquarian enthusiast, in roaming through the 
more ancient streets and wynds — treading, with pride, 
the fine old place called Broad Street, divine into all 
the lanes between that and Nicolas Lane, or losing hit 
way amidst the perplexing intricacies of Carmelite 
Street and the^Ship-raw. In some of these streets, and 
especially in one called the Gallowgate, there are some 
fine sturdy specimens of the ancient substantial style of 
boUding, and one or two houses, exhibiting wooden 
fronts, decorated in a very antique and peduliar manner. 
Lord Byron resided in Broad Street, when a boy, under 
the protection of his mother ; the house is the second to 
the south of the entry to Marischal College, and it 
was the second flat which the youthful poet occupied* 
Dr Beattie, moreover, lived a consideranle time, and 
died, in a self-contained house, behind one of these 
antique streets, now occupied by Mr Lewis Nicol, ad-* 
vocate.* 

There are twenty-six places of worship in Aberdeen, 
including three chapels for Episcopalian congregations, 
and one Koman Catholic establishment. 



* The legtkL pncUiionen, or writers, a niunenmft and higblj 
rwpectable body, iiMBorporated by Koyal Charter, have been de- 
signated by this title for upwards of two hundred years. 

East Coait, 
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Tiie chief otnect of attention in what is odled Netr 
Aberdeen, is Marischal Collie.* This institution 
was firondbd by the noble flunily whose name it bears, 
in 159s ; and is now attended by nine pnrfessors. The 
buildings assume the shape of a sanare, entering ircmi 
Broad Street ; and, at present, exhibit an humiliating 
degree of decay and dilapidation, for which the legisla- 
ture is alone to be blamed. In the principal hall there 
is an extensiTtf museum of curiosities, comprising an 
excellent mummy, and having attached to it a splendid 
set of instruments, machinery, Arc. for the use of certain 
classes. The walls are hung with portraits, some of 
them by a native artist of great reputation — George 
Jaimeson,tbe fellow-pupil, withVandyk, of Rubens, and 
distinguished, in his ^me, by the attention of King 
Charles 1 and his court. The portraits of Dr Arthur 
Johnston, the eminent Latin poet ; of Andrew Cant ; 
Gordon of Straloch, the ingenious chorographer ; and 
Sir Paul Mensies> provost of Aberdeen, are bj him : 
the rest» bv 'Various, and in general more recent artists, 
are of Bishop Burnet, the last Earl Marischal, Mar- 
fiJial Keith, Queen Mary, James VI, Charles I, and a 
number of undistinguisned local worthies. 

Among the most remarkable alumni of this collie, 
may be mentioned Dr Arthur Johnston, Bishop Bur- 
net, Dr Gregory, inventor of the reflecting telescope,t 
Dr Arbuthaot, the friend of Pope and Swift, Colin 
Madaurin, Dr Campbell, Dr Beattie, Dr Gerard, and 
the late Dr Reid ot Gla^w. At the time when Dr 
Johnson visited Aberdeen, he found, as at Edinburgh, 
a constellation of men in possession of the chairs, almost 
all of whom had distinguished themselves by their 
publications. The tourist of the present dav wm lodt 
in vain for professors of similar eminence. Yet, let him 
not put thb down as a conclusive proof of degeneracy. 

* The Grammar School, and variouBhoeiritalfl, are other pubiio 
ImiMiugs worthy of attention. 

«^ It is worthy of rcmaric, that the telescope has recently neo^v. 
ed it* next greateti improvement firom another inhabitant of 
Aberdeen, Air J<An Ramage. 

Ao€fa€€HSnttCm 
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It DtRf perhaps be thus eimplv explained. Serentj 
yean ago> from the recent renyal of learning, there was 
room for briUiaat exhibition, and that was tSken advan- 
tage of ; but, the market being now, aait were, supplied, 
there is no demand for, and consequently no offering of 
anysuch commodity. 

The ancient dty of Aberdeen— now denominated 
Old Aberdeen, though quite distinct in point of munici^ 
pal government-— is about a mile north from the mo- 
dem city, with which, however, it is connected by 
several long streets. This is the seat of the Cathedral 
and of King's College. It has no pecttliaritr of siloa^ 
tion, except that of its being near the riVer l5on. It is 
quite evident that the new town took its name £rom 
this, and not from the Dee; seeii^ that the people 
constantly pronounce the vowel o as ee,* and that, in 
the other etymology, the final n is left unacommtad for. 
Old Aberdeen, subsisting chiefly by its college, and a 
few trifling manufactures, is as dull and miserable in 
appearance, as its neighbour is prosperous and beanti* 

The seat of this see was transferred £rom Mortlach, 
in Banflsliire, to this place, in 1 137* It is remarkable, 
thronghont history, for the singular learning, {HetVt and 
public spirit of its bishop. Out of the whcle eatalsgne. 
It is enough to mention the names of Cheyne and 
Elphinstone, so honourably associated with the public 
works of Aberdeen. 

The only relic of the cathedral and its precincts, is 
a church, with two steeples at the west end, usually 
called the church of St Machar. There is more of thie 
massive than the elegant about this fine relic of Gothic 
architecture ; yet it possesses a noble western window^ 

* The proriiidal accent snd proiiiiBciation of Abentsen sis 
highly peculiar and ridiculoua. The following eentence is lup- 
poaed to comprehend a q^men of all their de^iatione from pro- 
priety ;— '* There's as gweed beets and sheen made in the auld 
toiin o' Aberdeen, as in a* bread Skwytland ;'* that is, There are 
as good boots and shoes made in the Old Town of Aberdeen, as 
in all broad Scotland. 
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and is decorated within, in a style which cannot fail ts 
command admiration. The ceiling is of that sort which 
came into fashion in Enghind about the time of Henry 
VII ; and of which Holyroodhouae, Pinkie House, and 
Falkland Palace, with this church, exhibit the only 
specimens remaining in this country. Composed of oak, 
it is cut out into fbrty-eight compartments, each dia- 
playing in strong colours, which were recently renewed, 
the armorial bearings of some eminent person, whose 
name is ^ven below, in the Latin language, and in the 
old Gothic character. The whole bears a strong resem- 
blance to the drawings of the arms of the same persons, 
left by Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, ana lately 
publisbed. They were the work of James Wintoo ^ 
Angus, who, according to tradition, was rewarded by 
Bishop Dunbar, with eieht pounds, Scots money; a sum 
equivalent to thirteen shillings and four pence sterling. 
'Fhe coats are arranged in three columns, the first con- 
taining kings, the second ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
the third noble laymen. The whole has an appearanea 
not less beautiful than curious. The church contains 
some very fine old monuments,-»one, in particular, of 
the fifteenth century, bearing the following strange 
sentence : '* They say — what say they ?— 'let them say I" 
Near the door is the monument of Dr Patrick Scougal> 
the fiather of Henry Scougal, who wrote a well-known 
treatise, called " the Life of God in the Soul of Man." 
Henry Scougal was a young divine of great piety, and 
of singular purity of life. It is related, that, finding 
himself distracted by the charms of a beautiful lady, he 
retired to a cell in the steeple of the cathedral, and 
lived there like a monk for several years, in order to 
avoid temptation. He took well, it seems, witli hit 
solitude ; tor it is recorded that on his death, (in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age) his body was fraud to 
have accumulated so much fat, that it was necessary to 
cany it out by a window instead of the door: 

The college of Old Aberdeen was founded in 1494, 
by Bishop Elphinstone, who, for that purpose, procured 
a bull from Pope Nicolas V. The institution was 
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SKbfteonMitly taken nndev the protection of realty, and 
tfaererore denominated Kiogfs College. Its baiidings 
oemaiet in a large quadrangle and a church, all of ereat 
age> but recently repaired. The top of the steeple of 
the ohurdi is formed into the shape of a crown, and has 
a striking appearance. This college possesses a capital 
lilvary, which has the privilege of getting a copy of 
every new pnblication. At ootfa coU^es diere are 
umally about five hundred students, chiefl v of theologyl 
The medical school of Aberdeen is one ot the Jive ac- 
knowledged by the College of Surgeons at London. 

The principal curiosity in the neighbourhood of Old 
Aberdeen, is the bridge over the Don, about a mile 
from the city. This consists in one spscious Gothic 
avdiy stretdung from the rock on one side to the rock 
on the other, so that the top is removed to a prodigious 
heudit above the dark salmon stream below. It was 
bulk in the time of Robert Bruce, by Bishop Cheyne, 
nephew to Cumming the Competitor; who, having 
onpoeed the interests of Bruce, and fled to England on 
that meoarch becoming successful, came back, '^ after 
long years," and, out of his accumulated revenues, erect- 
ed this stately old fabric. It is adduced, as a proof of 
the sobetantiality of old buildines, that tliis bridge has 
never required any repair, whilst that over the Dee, 
built two centuries later, had to be sustained by an 
extensive repair, upwards of a hundred years ago. The 
bridge of Don is usually called the '^ Brig o' fialgownie," 
frevfr a little village at its southern extremity ; and al- 
most all our maU readers, at least, are aware that it is 
celebrated under this name in '^ Don Juan." Byron 
reoords the following prophetic stanza, as popular in 
his early days : 

Biig o' Balgownis, tiiougb wigbt be your wr*, 

Wi' a wife*fl ae aon, and a meare's ae foal, down ye shall fo\ 

This superstitious belief is not ccmfined to children. It 
is t(i4d of the late Earl of Aberdeen, who was his mo- 
ther's only son, and who rode a favourite horse which 
East Coast 
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Stood in a similar rektion in regaid to his dam, that, 
on approaching the bridge, he always dismounted, and, 
waUcing o^er, liad his horse led after him, so that they 
might not both cumber its fatal arch at onee. 

In whatever direction the traveller leaves Aberdeen, 
he immediately finds himself traversing a bare and 
barren soil. If he goes directly northward by the sea* 
coast, he finds a desolate plain, bleached into sterility 
by the coid breath of the oeean» with a few huts scat- 
tered throughout, whose mud walls and utter destitution 
of every conveniency and ornament, for the first time 
tell him that he has reached the Highlands. Should he 
walk in the direction of Banff or Fochabers,* he finds 
intermittent desolation, with no object of interest, na- 
tural or artificial. The only route by which the eye 
ean be charmed, is that whicui conducts him along the 
banks of the Dee, to those awful wildernesses which 
pervade the central Highlands. 

The most eligible route by which the tourist can reack 
the north, is the circuitous one which conducts him by 
the Buller of Buchan* Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Banff, 
&C.— that is to say, if he be not over- anxious about 
modes of conveyance, or the number of miles which he 
has to traverse. 

The natural wonder called the Buller of Buchan, ia 
situated about eight and twenty miles northward from 
Aberdeen, and six south from the town of Peterhead. 
It may be thus simply described. Imagine a bold rocky 
coast, at least two hundred feet high, against which the 
''long wave that at the pole began" never eeases to 
dash. In one of the most prominent headlands, these 
is a spacious pit— resembling a well, but fifty feet 
across-^on inspecting which, you see the sea coming in 
at the bottom, through an opening in the wall of rock 
which forms that side. To see the water rushing tu- 
multuously in, and boiling up around the sides of the 
pit, is a sight of the most impressive nature. But it is 

* The road to Fochabers U that which the mail coach pursues 
in its northern course, passing by Inverurie and Huntly. 
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8Bid to be preferable to oome in a boat^ sail in at the 
hole, and tnen inspect the pit from the bottom. The 
8ide8 oi the BuUer are then found to be perforated bj 
large holes or caves. A visit to the fiuller of Bachan is 
a common /He with the people of Peterhead, or rather, 
perhaps, the valetudinarians who flock to that town for 
the benefit of its famous mineral well. 

In the neighbourhood of this singular curiosity stands 
Slaines Castle, tbe seat of the Earl of Enrol ; a huge 
quadrangular edifice, pitched on the edge of a crag as 
wild as that of the Buller. So near does the house ap« 
preach the sea on one side, that, it is believed, a jug of 
nqnor might be handed from a window to the yard-arm 
of a nassing man-of-war without spilling a drop. Lord 
Errors next neighbour on the north-east is the king of 
Denmark; and Bochan-ness, in the near vicinity, is 
the most easterly point of Scotland. The desolating 
influence of the sea-breeze prevents Slaines Castle from 
being adorned by so much as a single tree ; a character- 
istic in which, as the residence of a Scottish nobleman^ 
it is happily singular. 

Peterhead, the fifth sea-port in Scotland, tbe second 
whale-fishing station in the United Kingdom, (being 
inferior only to Hull,) and by far the most flourishing 
little town in this part of the country, lies upon a nar- 
row promontory which juts out into the sea, a little to 
the north of Buchan-ness. The town itself, which is a 
biirgh of barony, is irregularly built, but contains seve- 
ral tolerable streets of recent erection. It is in the har- 
bour and shipping, and in the singularly active genius 
of the inhabitants, that the glory of Peterhead princi- 
pally lies. Little more than a century ago, there was 
bnt a small quay, sufficient for tbe accommodation onlj 
ef the smallest craft ; and in the time of Cromwell, it 
appears that only twenty tons of shipping belonged to 
the port. It now possesses, in addition to this small 
harbour, which has become exclusively devoted to fish- 
ing boat*, two spacious harbours, one of them only as 
yet ten years old, but already found to be h^hly acces- 
sible, safe, and commodious. The extensive structures 
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in the shape of quays^ break-water^ &c. connected with 
this admirable haven> were erected partly at the expense 
of government, which was moved to the measure by con- 
sideration of the great general utility of such a place of 
refuge at this point—the first that is reached by vessels 
which may -be distressed in the German Ocean> and 
which, moreover, possessed singular capabilities for the 
construction of such a harbour. It fortunately happen- 
ed, at the same time, that Peterhead pcissessed inhabi- 
tants of sufficient public spirit and commercial genius 
to further and taKe advantage of this truly splendid 
and useful public work, (t may be said that the com- 
mercial gemus which has been suready noticed as so pe- 
culiarly characterising the East Coast, is here carried to 
a pitch of sublimation ; and scarcely any thing can be 
more gratifyinff to an intelligent traveUer, than to ob« 
serve the wonderful activity and acuteness which the 
people of Peterhead carry into every detail of trade. 

The district of Buchan, a low domain, of which this 
may be denominated the capital, has long been remark- 
able for the production of butter, which is here salted 
and exported in vast quantities. '^ Peterhead Butter" 
is an article well and favourablv known, and may ac- 
cordingly be seen flourishing m all the grocers' shop ' 
windows at Edinburgh, amidst Lasswade Meal, DaN 
keith Candles, and Lochfine Herrings. Individual mer- 
chants in Peterhead have been known to buy up a htm- 
dred tons of butter in Buchan for the purpose of expor- 
tation. 

Among the observables of Peterhead, to use a phrase 
of old Fuller, may be mentioned a museum of curiosi- 
ties, chiefly in natural history, collected by and belong- 
ing to a private individual, Adam Arbuthnot, Esq. and 
which that gentleman, with an urbanity which cannot 
be too highly praised^ is at all times most willing to ex- 
hibit to strangers. 

Peterhead, like all other places in this part of the 
country, contains a large proportion of Scottish Episco- 
palians ; and not many years ago, such was the preva- 
lence of this persuasion, that none but the lowest work- 
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log people professed a different mode of worship. At 
present, on account of the Intrusion of strangers, there 
18 a considerable number of genteel Presbyterians. But 
the Episcopal chapel is still attended by about eight hun- 
dred of the flower of the town. Nearly the same pro- 
portion obtains throughout the whole of Aberdeenshire 
and Angos, evidently on account of the remoteness of 
the district from the south-west province of Scotland, 
where the principles of the present established Church 
were first promulgated. 

The Chevalier St George very appropriately landed 
at Peterhead on his fruitless expedition to Scotland in 
1715. He appeared in the disg;uise of a sailor, and did 
not declare his real character till two days journey from 
the town. The site of the house in which he lodged on 
the night of his disembarkation is pointed out in a back 
street. 

Fraserburgh is a considerable town and burgh of re- 
gality, eighteen miles north from Peterhead, being situ- 
ated at the extreme north-east angle of this part of Scot- 
land. In consequence of the erection, during the last 
war, of a large harbour, to serve as a place of retreat for 
British ships of war, Fraserburgh has recently risen from 
comparative obscurity to importance as a port. To mark 
the suddenness of the change, it may be mentioned that 
the shore dues were in 1808 onlvL.d5, and that in 1822 
the^ amounted to upwards of L.ISOO. This harbour^ 
which has an extraordinary depth of water, cost about 
L.50,000, part of which was defrayed by government, 
and the rest by Lord Saltonn, and by private subscrip- 
tion. The town, however, from its remote situation, 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, can scarcely be 
expected ever to attain to great distinction in point of 
ordinary trade. Lord Saltoun, the superior, and chief 
proprietor, attempted to make it the site of a universi- 
ty, about the end of the sixteenth century, from a de- 
sire to emulate the Marischal family ; but ultimately 
abandoned the speculation. The students of Aberdeen 
were taught here and at Peterhead, during one season 
(16470 when that city was infected with the plague. 
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At a short distftnoe to the north of the town^ id Kiii- 
naird's Head, a bold promontory^ with a light-hoooe, 
serving to guide the mariners of these lonely sees, who 
observe it before any other land, in approadiing thia 
part of the eoast 

The road from Fraserburgh to Banff, a distance of 
twenty-one miles, passinff along the coast, is, from the 
inequalities of the eround, one of the most romantic and 
difficult in Scotland. It is said to hare been the fashion 
long ago, in road-making, for the survejrors, on coming 
to the top of one hill, to look forward to the top of the 
next, ana make directly for it, and so on till the line 
was completed ; it being necessary, in those eldem days, 
for a traveller to have, every now and then, the means 
of looking prettT widely around him, lest he might meet 
with disagreeable obstitictions. It seems to have been 
upon this principle that the road referred to was con« 
structed ; thougn, to tell the truth, it would perhaps be 
difficult to lead a line more generally on a lerel oyer a 
tract of country so frequently intersected by deep m* 
vines opening upon the sea. Painful as it is, it is en* 
livened by an excellent inn at Troup, (the patrimontid 
property of Lord Gardenstone ;) and there are many n^ 
mantic sights to console even him who cares not for 
such gross comforts. Here are to be seen for the first 
time, over the wide expanse of the Moray Firth, th^ 
hr hills and headlands of Sutherland and Caithness, 
lying in dark» undeiinable ^masses, on the blue waves. 
The nearer view of the coast on either hand is not de^ 
flcient in interest. Innumerable capes frown out upon 
the waste of waters, with here ana there a grim old 
eyry-like fortre88> and in some places a recess of yellow 
beach, where perhaps some fleet of Norsemen hsid fti^ 
merly landed and found a sandy grave. 
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If uraayland— where every mtok takes his prey. 

Old HigkloHd StqfVtg, 



Thb pravince of Moray comprehends the three small 
coantieB of Banff> £lgiii> and Nairn, and may be de- 
aeribed as ftnning the southern shore of the Moray 
Firth. On theeast, it is separated from Aberdeenshire 
by the Deveron : on the west» it is bounded by Inver- 
Beas-diire. Unlike all die dbtricta which encompass 
tt> it is remarkable for equality of snrfiioe, fertility of 
80^^ and ameaity of climate. Buchanan says, that " for 
nleaaaiitAess> aM the profit arising from fruit trees, 
MorBT sarpassea all the other counties wf Scotland :** 
and there Is an old pooular saying, that it enjoys forty 
days more of fair weather than any other portion of the 
kingdom. It was anciently, indeed, considered and de- 
signated " the Granary of Scotland." In addition to 
more respectable authorities, that of William Lithgow 
may be adduced. << The third most beautiful soil/' 
says that sage traveller, after enumeratinff Clydesdale 
and the Carse of Gowrie, " is the delectable plain of 
Moray, thirty miles long, and six in breadth, wliose 
comely gardens, enriched with oomes, plantings, pas- 
turage, stately dwellings, oirer«faced with a cenerous 
OctaTian gentry, and toped with a nobla earl, its chief 
patron, it may be called a second Looibardyj or pleasant 
Moray* 
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meadow of the north." Now, although Williani la a 
notoriona specimen of the leg-of-mutton sdiool of tra- 
vellers, and confesses the gratification of having been 
feasted a whole week by the noble earl whom he men- 
tions, it would really appear that the opinion formed by 
his head was not, in this case, aflPected very much by the 
prejudices of his stomach. 

The facility and bountj|r of their soil seem to have 
had the effect, in former times, of rendering the people 
of Moray less apt in the use of arms than their neigh- 
bours of the more sterile districts of Badenoch and 
Lochaber. So late as the time of Charles I, the High- 
landers considered Moray as a sort of neutral land, where 
every man was at liberty to take his prey ; and we 
hear wonderfully little of any resistance ever made to 
this pernicious theory. TKe Moravians, it may be 
conceived, resembled the quiet comfortable Dutch set- 
tlers of North America, who, on being plundered by 
the wild Indians, considered nothing but how they 
might best repair the losses they had sustained, being 
generally too fat either to resist or pursue. Moray, thus 
unprotected, and destitute of alliances, must have been 
a peculiarly convenient storehouse for the mountain men, 
all of whom were too poor to have any thing to spare> and, 
moreover, too much engaged among themselves by con- 
federacies, and 80 forth, to allow of mutual spoliation. 
Pennant seems to be of opinion that the theory took its 
rise in the circumstance of Moray having been chiefly 
peopled by aliens, first by Picts, and finaUy bv Danes, 
who kept up a continual warfare with the Highlanders, 
the last of whom, long after a chan^ of circumstances, 
never exactly comprehended that it was any crime to 
rob " the Murray-men." 

The province of Moray suffered more perhaps than 
any other district of Scotland by the civil wars. The 
people were then generally attached to the covenant ; 
and, as Montrose chose to make it one of his prinomal 
scenes of action, it is easy to conceive that its peaoeanle 
farmers were not permitted to emoy both their opinions 
and their goods undisturbed. There is an old couplet 
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ezprenive of the diflTerent advantages derived from 
aerviiig under Montrose and his ally Lord I^wia Gor- 
don, and corroborating the character which these cbieft 
have obtained in history : 

If ye wi* MontnMe gs«, ye'll get sick and wae enench ; 
If ye wi' Lord Lewis gee, ye*]l get lob and rei?e eneuch* 

And there is still another old rhyme^ testifying to the 
evil genins of the last leader^ b^ classing his name with 
two ^ the most destructive things known in an agri- 
cultural territory :— 

The gnle,* the Oordony and the hoodie craw, 
Are the three want things that Moray ever saw. 

Montrose^ in his descent upon Moray in 1645, afi;er his 
victory at Innerlochy^ destroyed all the houses of such 
as did not join his standard, and gave up the towns of 
Banff, CuUen, and Elgin, to indiscriminate pillage. 

Though Moray possesses such natural advantages as 
above described, it must be acknowledged that, for want 
of the liberal and intelligent system of farming which 
has, within the last generation, prevailed in the south- 
em provinces, the country is now inferior in productive- 
ness to many other places of less famous fertility* It 
nmst however be stated, that the last ten years have 
seen the foundations laid of a complete reformation in 
this point. Leases have been extended for the encou- 
ragement of the fiEurmer; draining, planting, and en- 
elosinff, have been carried on to a prodigious extent; 
and uie province is now assuming an appearance of 
comfort and beauty more appropriate to its ancient cha- 
racter for amenity and productiveness. 

The principal route through Moray is that which 
traverses its most fertile and interesting part, the plain 
upon the coast, leading by Banff, Portsoy, CuUen, I'och- 
abers, Elgin, Forres, Nairn* and Campbelltowu, towards 

* A weed that infests corn. 
Aforoy. 
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Inverness. The banks of the Deveixm and Spej are 
traversed bf roads opening up maoii romantic otid 
beaatifnl seenery. But^ as the other is the mail-ooadi 
road, and that by which tourists chiefly tmvel, the fbl*- 
lowing survey of the district is confined to the points of 
interest connected with that tract. 

Banfl^, an ancient royal burgh, and capital of tbe 
county which bears its name, is situated on the side of a 
hill overlooking the i^est bank of the Deveron at its 
confluence with the sea. It fs exactly such a town as 
might be expected from such a situation, and from tiie 
capital of a small county ; drawing some additional sup- 
port from a bad harbour and the herring fishery. It is 
old-fashioned, but remarkably clean and neat ; mav 
contain three thousand souls ; and seems to posseas a& 
the attributes of other such royal burghs— -a town- 
house, namely, ajail, a church, and three or four tol- 
erable streets. The better sort of houses have gene- 
rally stones in front, whereupon are carved inscriptions 
indicating the builders and date of erection. 

On the opposite bank of the Deveron, at the distance 
of a mile, lies the modern village and sea^pott of Ma^ 
duiT, owing its existence and prosperity to the Earls of 
Fife. The harbour of this place, being better tluA 
that of Banff, has much more trade, possessing npwarda 
of a dozen vessels which trade with London and the 
Baltic, besides innumerable fishing-boats. The town^ 
which contains about fourteen hundred iidiabitants, fa 
situated on the side of a hill descending towards die 
shore. The church occupies a conspicuous situation on 
the eminence, and Lord Fife has ornamented ita pre^ 
cincts with a cross, which has a fine effect at a little 
distance on either side, being relieved conspicuously 
against the sky. 

The two towns are accessible to each other by a fine 
bridge across the Deveron, from which, looking np the 
water, a splendid view is obtained ; having in the fore- 
ground Doif House, the seat of the Earl of Fife, rising 
sheer and erec t out of a beautiful green park, and sur* 
rounded and backed by an interminable wilderness of 
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treaB.* The front of this elegant mansion is elaborate- 
ly decorated with sculpturesj and in the interior there 
are some eSLcellent pictures^ which no traveller of taste 
ought to pass without seeing.t 

Banff was> about a century ago, the scene of the 
execution of a noted robber^ named Macjpherson> who 
had long '^ hdd the country-side in fear, but was at 
length taken by an intrepid ancestor of the present 
Earl of Fife. When this man was brought out to the 
place of execution, he carried with him his fiddle, on 
which instrument he was a great proficient. He play* 
ed his own funeral march, which had been previously 
composed by himself, and then held out the instrument, 
offering it to any person who dared to accept such a 
present. No one presumed to come fcH*ward and take 
It; whereupon he broke it on his knee, and with an 
indignant countenance submitted to his &te. A ballad 
was soon after published, commemorating his exploits 
and noble character, and sung to the tune which he 
had played in going to the gallows. This Burns has 
subjected to a happy revisal, under the title of ** Mao^ 
j^rson's Farewell." 

The celebrated Archbishop Sharpe was a native of 
Banff, being the son of the weriff-derk of the csmntf, 
and luivii]^ been bom in the castle of Banff, which his 
finther haa acquired by purchase. 

Portsoy> a small irregularly built town, with a thriv« 



* fiefcnre the present plantation, it is believed that a doae and 
eztensive forest overspread all the district. This is, in some 
measoie, confirmed by an ancient simple distich : 

Frae Cnlbimie to the sea. 
Ye may step frae tree to tree. 

CttOnmle is a farm three miles from the sea. Lord Fift*8 park 
is fourteen miles in circumference. 

-|- Ih Boyse*s History of the Rebellion of 1745, it is mentioned 
that the Lord Braoo who built this house, having lost a lawsuit 
with the arcdiitect about some flaw in the building, would never 
ndde in it, though it had cost him L.50,000. 
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ing port> is situated at the bead of one of those little 
bays^ by which this part of the coast is repeatedly 
inaented. It carries on some trade in linen, thread^ 
&c. and registers a few coasting sloops ; but is chiefly 
remarkable on account of the marble, and some other 
mineraloeical wonders, found in its vicinity. Cullen, 
a few miles farther on, is the only other roval burgh or 
considerable town in Banffshire. It consists in three 
various and distinct towns ; the New Town, a toler« 
ably well built place near the sea, with a harbour— 
the Auld Town, more inland and adjoining to the park 
of Cullen House — and the Fish Town, a low village, 
exclusively inhabited by fishermen. In the midst of 
them all, is an eminence called the Castle Hill, having 
formerly been the site of a fortress, in which Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Bruce, breathed her last. Cullen 
House, the seat of the Earl of Seafield, which lies im- 
bedded in an umbrageous forest behind the town, is 
considered one of the most princely mansions in the 
north of Scotland, and, from containing a great number 
of interesting pictures, is well worthy of a visit. 

Fochabers, twelve miles from Cullen, is a neat mo- 
dern village, but only remarkable as the appendage of 
Gordon Castle, the seat of the Duke of Gordon ; which 
is by far the most magnificent structure, and finest 
house, north of the Firth of Forth. 

Castle Gordon, as it is more generally termed, was 
originally a gloom]^ tower, in the centre of a morass cal- 
led the Dog an Gicht, and accessible only by a narrow 
causeway and a drawbridge. It is now a vast qua- 
drangular edifice ; the front stretching to the goodly 
length of 568 feet ; surrounded by a beautiful park and 
equally beautiful country. The change has been na- 
turally commensurate with that of the fortunes of the 
noble race, who, for centuries past, have owned it ; and 
we believe the most ancient title of the Duke of Gor- 
don, and that by which the old Highlanders still 
know him, is the humble one of ''the Gudeman o' the 
Bog." 

The splendid gate- way, giving access to the park, is 
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at the west end of the village/ Within this, the ap. 
proach is by a broad solid turnpike^ snreeping between 
wide-spreading borders of verdant sward, fringed with 
sweetly-scented shrubs. Many tall waving and wide- 
spreading trees rise beyond. The road runs at last/ 
in a wanton curl^ across the green lawn, at a little dis- 
tance before the front, and returning by the great door, 
completes an oral under the west end of the castle. 
The front commands a long extensive view of the whole 
plain with all its wood and a variety of sheets of the 
river Spev, glittering onward to the sea ; comprehend- 
ing also tne town and harbour of Garmouth, where King 
Charles IT landed in 16'50, and a showy edifice over 
against it on the beach, the hall and stores of the 
salmon fisherv> and many a snug smoking farm-stead 
appearing, without arrangement, through thQ trees. 

The front is uniformly regular. The body of the 
castle rises to the height of four lofty stories ; and on 
each end there is a pavilion of two stories, connected 
each by a gallery of two lower stories. If the impres- 
sion of august magnificence be in any measure wealcen- 
ed by the modern uniformity of the northern front, it 
is more deeply stamped by the bulky, gothic, irregular 
grandeur of tne other, in which the opginal tower of the 
eleventh century, rising to the height of nearly ninety 
feet, overlooks the whole structure with its various and 
widely- smoking roof. 

The vestibuk of the castle is embellished by copies of 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici, m sta- 
tuary marble, by Harwood. There is also a bust, a 
peculiarly striking likeness, of Mr Pitt. There are 
ousts also of Homer, Aurelius and Faustina in their 
unfading laurels, a Vestal Virgin in her plain attire, 
Ciesar, and Caracalla, each raised on a handsome pedes- 
tal of Sienna marble. At the bottom of the great stair, 
are busts of Seneca and Cicero, and of a grand Duke of 
Tuscany, a relation of the family of Gordon. On the 
first landing place of the grand stair attention is for a 
little arrested by a gigantic wooden head of some ancient 
divinity of the sea, which formed a part of the decoration 
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of the prow of the French ship Ca Ira, captured in the 
Gulf of Genoa« and afterwards accidentally burnt on the 
ooast of Corsica. 

At the next turn of the stair, a plank, cut out from 
a fir tree of his Grace's forest of Glenmore, nearly rfx 
feet in breadth, is preserved as an evidence of the vast 
size to which these trees grow in particular situations. 

The great dining room is of the most just proportions 
and strikingly magnificent. A handsome sideboard 
stands in a recess within lofty Corinthian columns ot 
scagliola, in imitation of verd antique marble. Among 
the pictures are, Abraham turning ofiT Hagar and her 
son, Joseph resisting the solicitation of his master's 
wife, Venus and Adonis, Dido, and St Cecilia. 

In the breakfast room is the celebrated St Peter and 
Paul, a copy, by Miss Kauffman, from the master piece 
of G. Rheim, for which, it is said, ten thousand sequijis 
had been offered, and which was esteemed the most 
valuable of the paintiugs in the Lampieri palace at 
Bologna. In this room is also Ulysses and Calypso^ 
Bacchus and Ariadne, with several portraits, including 
a large one of the late Duke. There are many other 
{Hctures ; but we shall content ourselves with only 
pointing out one other—a portrait of the second Countess 
of Huntly, daughter to James I> and the lady through 
whom Lord Byron boasted of havine a share of the 
royal blood of Scotland in his reins. In the third story 
are, a small theatre, a music«room, and the library, 
containing thousands of volumes, as well as some ancient 
manuscripts, with geographical and astronomical instru* 
ments. 

The park, comprehending ten or twelve square miles, 
extends over a great variety of surface, whereof a large 
extent is ornamented ground, walks, and ridings, along 
neatly-winding brooks, and thick shady groves, or bv 
the sides of broad-spreading meadows, occupied in dir- 
ferent quarters by sheep and cattle, and troops of mottled 
showy steeds. A forest, almost immeasuraible, spreads 
over the mountain-side, through which the highway 
from London is for several miles conducted ; and in lU 
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close receas an ample enclosure aeoommodates a colony 
of de^ and roe. 

A little to the west of Focbabersj the road crosses the 
Spey by a handsome modem bridge. Thi& river is re- 
iBarKable aboTeall the rivers of Scotland for the rapidi- 
ty of its course- In summer, it rashes swiftly along 
one side of its spacious channel^ with tame and innocu* 
ons violence ; but, being a decidedly mountain strearo» 
it has a diiferent aspect in winter or in rainy weather. 
It then comes down rather like a broad tumultuous 
estuary than a river. Rising in the wilds of Badenoch^ 
and extending chiefly through a very moufitainous re« 
^on» the banks of the Spey are well worth the attention 
of him who travels for the sake of seeing scenery. It 
traverses the great forests of Glenmore^ and Strathspey ; 
the wood of which is sent down in vast floats to the sea* 
The district of its course is famous for producing ex- 
cellent- soldiers^ and for a popular species of dancing 
and music which bears its name. The river produces 
capital trout and salmon> the fishing of which^ for only 
the space of one mile at the mouth, is rented at L.7000. 

The Spey divides Banffshire from the county of Mo- 
ray ; and £lgin the capital of the latter, is situated a 
few miles west from the bridge. Elgin is a fine old- 
fsahioned eity^ situated on a level piece of ^ound about 
five miles from the sea. The main street extends from 
east to west about a mile, and has numerous lanes di* 
verging from it on both sides^ as well as a few minor 
streets^ cme of which contains a few haiMlsome modern 
villas and a neat Episcopalian chapel. With a few ex- 
ceptions, all the houses in the main street are old, and 
have a peculiarly dignified appearance. Of all Scot« 
tisb towns, Elgin most resembles St Andrews. This is 
doubtless owing to the circumstance of its having been, 
like that venerable metropolis, a cathedral city, besides 
being a phce of residence for the gentry of the pro* 
vince, many of whose houses are still pointed out. At 
BO distant period, as in Edinburgh, Dysart, and many 
other towns, the main street presented a double line of 
piazzas for the exposure of merchandize ; but the whole 
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of tbese^ with only one or two exceptions, are now built 
up. The houses of Elgin are each adorned with an in-' 
scription, denoting the first proprietors and the date of 
erection. In the cehtre of the main street stand both 
the parish ehnrch and town -house, occupying a si- 
tuation similar to that of the Tolbooth and what 
was called Creech's Land, in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh. 

The remains of the cathedral form the chief object of 
attraction in the city. This great religious fbundadon; 
the seat of the see of Moray, owes its origin to the earlier 
part of the thirteenth century ; the bishop having be- 
fore that period transferred his chair from one church 
to another, as suited his convenience. In June 1S<)0, 
Alexander Stewart, son of Robert II, commonly called 
the Wolf(fB^denoch, from resentment against Bishop 
Barr, burnt the city, the parish church, another reli-' 
gious house, called Mai son Dieu, eighteen houses of die 
canons, and the cathedral. For this offence, he was 
punished by only doing penance before the H^h Al- 
tar of the Blackmars Church at Perth. It took many 
painful years to repair this disaster of a day ; but, by 
the exertions of the bishops, who successively devoted a 
third of their revenues to the purpose, it was at length 
completely rebuilt. The height of the great central 
tower and spire was then 198 feet. The fabric contin- 
ued in its complete state, till ten years after the Be- 
fbrmatipn, when (1568) by an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil at Edinburgh, the Earl of Huntly, sheriff of Aber- 
deen, with some other persons, \i^as appointed " to take 
the lead from the cathedral churches of Aberdeen and 
Elgin, and sell the same,*' for the maintenance of the 
Regent Murray's soldiers. Providence seemed to mark 
its displeasure at a base deed done for so base a pur- 
pose ; for the ship employed to transport the metal to 
Holland for sale, had scarcely left the liarbour of Aber- 
deen, when it sunk with all its infamous cargo. Since 
that time, the cathedral of Elgin, unprotected from the 
weather, has been gradually verging to decay. ITie 
great tower fell in 1711. 

» Elginshire* 
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It is an allowed fiict, which the rains seem still to. at* 
test, that this was bv ht t)ie most splendid spedmen 
of ecclesiastical arcfaitectate in Scotland, the abbej- 
ehardi of Melrose not excepted. It must be acknow- 
ledged that* the edifice last mentioned is a wQaderfnl 
instance of sjanmetry and elaborate decoration ; yet, in 
extent, in lomness, in impressiTe magnificence, and even 
in minnte decoration, Elgin has manifestlj been supe- 
rior. Enough stili remains to impress the solitary tear 
veller with a sense of admiration mixed with astonish- 
ment. The Darts still tolerabljr entire are, the east 
end, parts ot the transepts, tne chapter-house, and 
the west gate flanked by two stupendous towers ; all 
of which display workmanship of the most f^xquisite 
and intricate beauty. The chapter-honse is a particur 
larly elegant room, supported by one slender central pil- 
hr, and lighted all round. The west door is also very 
fine. There are many monuments ; including some 
which represent the deceased lying in complete armour, 
as also one or two colossal bisnops, CTidently intended 
to have been seen at a distance. John Shanlo, the pre- 
sent exhibitor of the ruins, haTinj^ recently employe^ 
himself to great advantage in clearing away the rubbish 
whioh for centuries had overspread the area of the ca- 
thedral, has discovered a great quantity of detached or- 
naments, which he displays in the chapter-house. He 
has at the same time exposed the pavement, and thus 
rendered the outline of the whole ouilding more dis- 
tinctly perceptible. The ruins are guard^ by a high 
waU, enclosing the area of the parochial burying-ground 
whidi encompasses them. 

On a slight but spacious eminence at the west end 
nf £igin> stands Grey's Hospital ; a recent foundation, 
ocmprehending the purposes of an infirmary and dis- 

Ery. The builifing, which was designed by Gil- 
, is very handsome* while the situation is singu- 
hara^. Near it, is the Lady's Hill, an eminence 
atitf exhibiting upon its summit the remnants of what 
was once a ro^al fortress^ called the Castle of Elgin. 
The ground immediately beU>w and around this emi- 
Moray. 
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nence, is laid to hare been the original site of the to^ni, 
wliieh mB abiAed a tittie eaattrard en being rebntk 
after its cbnflagmtion. 

The idMols ef El^a have long been celebrated for 
Miooeaafal instruction. The County Baildings^ the 
EpiMmUan Chapel, and tamaj other modem stmeturet 
or A private nature, are worthy of remark, on aecoaflft 
of the aeatnen of their architeetara, and the besaty 
and parity of the pde aandatone, with which thev are 
b«iU ,N a atone superior to idl othen found in SootMOid, 
{except perhaps that of Craigleith, near Edinbuia^ 
and of wtnek a eonaidef aUe qaaatitj was exported in 
1826 for tiiebvildiBg^die^New London Bridge. £1- 

Khaa no maniifiM^rea, but poasesses a diadi^uished 
wery. Its charitable institutions are nomeraus and 
usefbl ; and, in addition to what already exists there 
wUl soon be established another of a truly usc^l na- 
ture—namely, a free school for children^ with a provi- 
siofli for cdothia^ and maintaining such of the pupiJa aa 
cannot be supported by^ their parents; Thia hespit^ 
like Grey's, owes its ori&in to a na^ve of £%in, who, 
having madealbrtune iu>road,' devoted his hononrable 
earnings to this honoarable purpose. His name was 
Andrew Anderson, a major-general in the H. £. I, Cs 
Service, and there is something singular in his history. 
He oantrived to raise himself from the condition of a 
pritate sddier to that honourable rank, entirely by hia 
own merits. He had no patrimony but genias and am* 
bidoB ; there was something even below poverty in his 
origilL A small apartment is shown amidil^ the ruins 
of the cathedral \i4iere his mothel'i an indigent, and hi* 
firm old widow, who ooald afibrd no better lodging, 
lived for many years while he was a boy ; and ttds I 
humbly conceive to be, in one sense, the sreatest cmi- 
osity about Elgin. In a crib, not more tium five feet 
sqnttre,sunooimed Ij melandioly nuns, and the dread- 
inspiring preciacts ot a church-yard, Anderson spent all 
his early years ; the boy, wha was on this account per- 
hi^ the most wretched and despised of all the boys in 
the tewn, beiAg all the tnse destined to reach superiiBr 
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h^aiHir% and ornbe proTiam fixr namben ef tnoh oul- 
casto as himaelf. Let the straagee imiaire iur, entei^, 
and. p«a<i6S ufonh thk. humUa cradle of geaina aad 
gfeitoeta» 

-.l^itbui a few mika «C Elgin ate twe eliyectB ef altia^ 
tiaBfT-'Spjaie Caatle» ftnaerly the seat of the bishop of 
MDnifx^w ^ .riuaa o£ the Ptiiftf oi Plnacaidinei the 
anohjteidBre of which is distingHished bf p^cvliar-fibh- 
gPHW .. £lg¥» is situated on the nrtr Losiaej which is 
aixmced ytQ he iho Imim of Ptolemy. 

^ro«K.(!:]giii.to Fones the distanoe is eleven' milss. 
About ja mile to the nocdi^ast tide of the latter towil, 
ai0.th^ piias of tbs AUw;^ of Kinioss^ where £dwald I, 
intiipidated; bT the wild hills of Aeas and Inverness 
n hich he saw before him, stopped in his oarser of ob«^ 
«M|t. H^ remained twenty di^s at the i^bey^ and 
tWii retiaoed his steps. 

A$ the east end of Fsffres» stands the celebrated a»> 
tiqne monnmepti snppased to commenmnite a nadficib- 
tion here cencloded, betwieen Malcolm II ana Swino 
a Danish invader^ about the beginning of the ele^«ith 
centary. It is an encnrmous slab of grey stone> upwards 
of twentT feet in height^ sapport^ bv a socket w^kh 
lii499 8l» least three feet mere, and it is oelieTedto teach 
fourteen feet into the ground. The shape resembles 
that of a vary lone wedge, or» as some mere laneifully 
suppose^ of a highhind broad<^iword ; though the attii* 
tion produced by the weather upon the upjper end may 
have/been the cause of this peculiarity of form. Thie 
figpirsa upon the ♦belisk, which are interpreted to repie- 
sent the cirenmatanees of a bottle and subsequent tree- 
ty« nre still WQnd0rfiilly distinct* considering that they 
mnst hiMPo stood the brunt of every wind that has Uown 
dwang the isat eight cevtu^es. 

Foives is a nent m)d clean town, consisting in etae 
lapg.stmght street} with A toim^NNise attd- steeple.ita 
the middle At the western extremity, and what seems 
to.bave been the nudeus and canse of the tewoi Jt the 
CafUlOj or rather the emiaence on which sndi an edifce 
enea stood* This is an object of some curiosity, fbrheve 
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Daffos, one of the early kings of Soodflid, wm laSM 
by Donwaldy j»>veraor of the Castle, Imder 



stances which Shakspeare has certainly inade me oif-k 
his dramatic yersion of the mnrder of King Duncan hjf 
Macbeth. In consequence of this atrodons aet^ For«s 
Castle, which had Ions been a royal fortress, was deni»- 
lished ; but at a period 'much later, thatt of the dnl 
war, another was founded on the same site ; of wldA 
second erection the Vaulted or lower story still exists. 
From the esplanade surrounding the ruin, a fin# view 
of the surrounding country is obtained. The rwer 
Findhom runs immediately behind the eniineBce» and 
is there crossed by a very handsome modern bridge. 
At the mouth of this stream, there is a Httle pdrt ySt- 
ing the same name. 

On a height to the east of Forres, there is erectod a 
Pharos in honour of Nelson, to which an excellent wind* 
ing road conducts the traveller from the town. As the 
situation is high, and is surrounded by a level country, 
a verv fine view may be here obtained ; and the oljeet 
itaelf^has a eood effect when seen from bdow or fipooi a 
distance. It is worth mentioning, as a fine instance of 
Patriotic feeling, that every individual man and woman 
m Forres contributed, by labour or money, to the erec- 
tion of this interesting public work. 

The genius of Shalupeare has immortalifed the twwn 
of Forres. It is the scene of a great part of the tri^ge- 
dy of Macbeth ; and it was in a waste m the neig^bonr- 
hood that that singuWhero, along with Banquo, acoofd- 
ing to all the old historians, (whom Shakspeare eooieri,) 
met the weird sisters that gave him so many fatsl imkh 
mises. The exact spot where that event is asserted by 
the country people to have tiJcen place, is marked by u 
small dump of trees, about two hundred yards north mm 
the post-road between Fonres and Nairn, near a tali- 
bar, five miles from the former of these places, and 
nearlv upon the confines of the two counties of Monv 
and Nairn. The extensive heath still snntovBdInip this 



place is visibly worthy of the epithet '^ Masted,'*! 
one of the most desolate and hopdess traota of waite 
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Jiiiid aaywhero to be aeeiL It is called the Hard Mow, 
jmd great part al it belongB to the aadent race of Bro- 
.die of that Ilk, whose patrimonial seat is situated in the 
n^l^boinhood. Beyond it, on the right, it is possihie, 
hma tho road, to distinguish a bright ydlow line, sin- 
pulaidj opposed to the jmrple hue of the heath. This 
IS a TBst traot of sand Ijinff on the shore of the Firth, 
at ,the distance of a few mues. Formerly, that broad 
desert was a fertile. estate, uMnedCnlbin. It was over- 
mead by sand at the same time with the estate of Earl 
Goodwin in England ; about the commencement, nam^ 
Ij, of the eleventh century. 

. No tourist should pass this part of the ^oountry 
without seeinjg Tamaway Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Moray, which lies about four miles to the north of 
Fonres. This is an irzc^pdar edifice, built at different 
times. Thomas Randolph, the nephew of Bruce, and his 
inccessor as Regent, built the great hall, which, mea- 
suring 78 feet by 40, is said to m capable of containing 
a thousand armed men. The side walls of this vast 
apartment were orkinally from 40 to 50 feet in height ; 
but James, Earl of Moray, son of him who was kuled 
at Dunnibrissle, erected vaults, about two hundred 
▼ears ago, for dmnestic aocominodation, in the low port, 
mm 10 to 12 feet high. This shut up the original en- 
trance to the hall, and at the east he erected a staircase 
fer a new one. The floor is laid with fireestone slabs ; 
and at some distance from the chimney at the west end, 
ia a moulding within which the floor is raised several 
inches. On this elevated space, the Earl used to sit 
with the great feudal barons; while their vassals and 
.retainers occupied the lower part of the hall, agreeably 
to their rank and consequence. The late Earl of Moray 
lestoved the hall to its original dimensions, and oon- 
iwcted it with an imposing mansion in the Gothic taste* 
At the early period, when occupied by the R^zent, t^^ 
dition records that the floor was strewed wiUi rushes, 
,00 which that great man- and his miUtary attendants 
made no somple to repose themselves by night. The 
oridnal Twi remaini^ and is either of oak or Spanish 
Moray, 
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«3ie«ftat> which, thodeh now n^lected^ was once a com- 
mon species of wood in SoollMid, and employed f&t 
footing in private and pnblic hml^gs throodioat the 
kingdom. The strnctupe of the roof is pore rfomt^ ; 
hj wbidi, with great ingenuity; a roof is thrown orer a 
^cle building, withont emplovfng great logs of wood, 
or any above ten feet long, ana six hiclies square. Al- 
together, the.hall of Tarnaway Casde is one of die moat 
renarkable objects of the kind in Scotland. 
' Naim^ the capital of the eoont^ of Na!m» is a smsU 
tbwn, situated at the mouth of a river of the sathe nantie, 
over which diere is here a goiod bridge. Nairn is a roy- 
iil bui^h of ancient though uncertain 6rection« and ^mns 
with Inverness*, Forres, and Fortrose, in ^patdnng a 
represehtative to parliament. It is a town of very old 
fitsfaioned appearanbe, consisting chiefly in one long 
street, the pavement ef \Vhich (ptdHna meis tetiibut,) 
is Ufe raost'uneasy of anv in the kingdom. Yet^ though 
tm^stingnished by ti^de as a port, or by manu&ctme 
as a town, it is said to be experlendog a rapid and dafly 
improveineitt. It contams a remarkaniy good inn, and 
is provided' with an excellent j$uite of baths. By fox die 
inost remdritable things however, about Nairn, is Ae cir- 
curastaince that it Kes so exactly <}n thte ^undary-Une of 
iSkit if i|^nd^, that the Gaelic language is spoken at one 
tM^^llie street, and ilie English orX'Owland Scots at 
the oCU^. ^ There fs a tradition among tht; inhaUtants, 
thAt KfAg James the Sixth/ after his accessfon to l3ie 
iBngiirii tiirohe, havitig been raflied one day by some of 
his new eourtiers r^jurding the pov e r ty and ins^nfil- 
canoe of his native k ing d om , made this sagacEotts reply : 
^Bjr^y saul, gentlemen, 'I can tell ye, diough, tmit 
Vhtie ae tonn in Scotl^nd^-^thetonn o' Nairti-^whidir m 
Si&'big'thattwa'diffbrent tongues ^re spoken in it, and 
^e nMives of'tH^; ae'«nd cannbt undersesnd what is 
^keii bjr'the^ natives of the othe^ f* 
' Ther^ are several localities in the neighbourhood of 
Ni^m wMchthe stranger knayview with somed^ree 
^ interM. . A .fiiiTd to tiie west of the town, is pointed 
but as haviag formed t3ie encampment of the Duke of 
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C«aAix£uid's vmy on tbe day befim tbe tettto of Cllr 
lodoD. He arrired here aa the eveamg of tha. 14Ui. «f 
ilLpiil, 1745, and ^nt tiie wibole of tbe moetfidiag day 
npoa the ground, bo^nre natchoMt . i«w«rd to m^t 
raoce Churleg'a troopa* BariBg w nidit which in* 
pesvemtd beUMn tha 15th amTlfith, Sm inaamnts 
yndfi aa.a dwiii along the baaka of the river Nws^ 
jMilSieir Miaition at CuUodan/ with the intantianjof 
anrpriaiiig the royal anajr ; bqty day-light appearing h^ 
fne tfaaj nadiqa the ])omt of aittadc, uey ware m^^ 
40 retire widient aacompliahing their olgect. Tlba &- 
tigne oecaaioned b^ this night-march la ain»|Maed to hfwa 
faeim ooe of the principal reaaonaef the nighlafidera ne(t 
gaining the battle of Cnlloden neict day. 

A litde to the weat of Nairn ataada the hooae of Kilr 
fftTodk, (pronounced Kilrawk,) the aeat of the ancjuapt 
and reapectable family of Roae. The heroine of tb^ 
aongy '^ Ah f Chloria oonld I now but ait*" waaa dand- 
ier of this family ; and a bower ia pointed out in the 
nei^bouring wooda aa the ^ace where Duncan Forbaa 
of Culloden, author of the aong, held hia interriewa 
with that young Isdy, with whonhe wna dee^T inlojue. 
It may alao be mentioned that the mother of Mr Hairy 
Maokettaie* author of " the Man of Feelings" waa ano- 
ther daughter of thia funily. 

But the chief object of intereat in the neighbourhood 
of Nairn ia Cawdor Caatle, the aeat of Lord Cawdor. 
Thia ancient and moat venerable edifice ia said to have 
been at one time the reaidence of the celebrated Mac- 
beth^ and till lately a bed uaed to be shown in an upper 
chamber, which waa believed to have been the very 
couch upon which the " gradoua Duncan" waa murder- 
ed by that arch-villain. A curiously contrived secret 
diamber ia still shown in the house, aa having been a 
hiding-phee of the &moua Lord Lovat, aome tune dnr- 
inffor after the inaurrection of 174^- 

The legend of the foundation of Cawdor Caatle ia ex- 
tremely curiona. It is said that the original proprietor 
bein^ anxious to build a house, and not Knowing where 
tapitch it, waa directed by a dream to load an aaa with 
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all the money he poatened, totanit keeo, and, iallewsi 
ing itfi fboutqwy to btuld hiaoaatle nnoii the mot wha^ 
the animal ahoold etentoally zest. After atrotUng from 
one thistle to another, the animal anived, at last» he- 
neadi the branches of a hawthorn tree, where, lat^oed 
with the weight npon its back, it knelt down to rest. 
The spoce aroona the tree was immediately cleared 
lor boildin^ the.fbimdsdioA laid, and a tower erected. 
The tree, however, was jpresenred, and is still shown* 
divested of its branches, m a vanlted apartment, at the 
bottdm of the prineml tower. Its rooto hnuoA oat 
beneath the floor, and its top penetrates through the 
nrnlted arch of stone, in snch a manfler as to nmke it 
appear, beyond dispute, that the tree stood as it now 
does, before the tower was erected. Great reverenoe is 
paid to it; and it is castomary, on drinking to the 
prosperity of the hooae of Cawdor, to use the phrase, 
** Success to the hawthoiVL" All houses have what is 
called a fo^tree; bat it is certainly a raiHy to find one 
with what may be called a,/!wiii2a/io»*tree. Cawdor is 
surroonded by some very fine and venerable trees, of 
equal age, perhaps, and more animation, than this sin- 
gular thorn. 
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All h^ to the HlgUands! all Imfl to l3ie north f 
The htrtlKplaee oC vahrar, the eountry of worth ! 
The hmi oi the moaataiMt hi|^ eovend with mow, 
' Of Jong winiUng atnitbs aind graen TalUes below; 
The land of the foreete and inld hftnging wqod% 
The huid of the torrents and loud-pounng floods ! 

AUendJhm Buftvs. 



Thb North Hii^ilands may be nad, in a senend i 
to oompreliend the oonntieB of Inverness, Koss^ Sather« 
land, flind Caithness, or all that vast tract of oofnntrjr 
whidi lies beyond the Caledonian CanaL In snperfides. 
thia district approaehes to a third of the Idngdom of 
Scotland : in value and population, it bears but a anudi 
proportion to the rest of the country. Generally nionn- 
tainons and uncultivated, it presents no charm to any 
dasB of traveUera, except to thoae who are anxious to 
aee natore in her moat primitive and extravagant atti^ 



The weatem shore of Scotland, at this point, and ftr 
many miles aonthwaid, is serrated to such a degree 
with arms of the sea, and i^, moreover, so wild and 
bold, that it cannot, and apparently never will, be 
tiavemed longitudinally by a road. It is, however, 
• approached, at various points, by roada which respec- 
tively leave Inverness, Dingwall, and other towna along 

lie North Highlands. 
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the eastern shores and which thus assume a latidndinal 
direction. These, though not remarkable for onifDr- 
mity of level, are well constructed, and present snr&oeB 
strikingly devoid of inequalities. They are, however, 
provided with such indifferent inns, that few tourists 
ever traverse them, except those who journey towards 
the Western Islands. . The only mail-coach or post road 
in the whole district, is that which leads along the 
east coast, between Inverness and Thutso ; oa wlnd^ 

wai'ds l3ie sea m spafntms fertile plains, giving scope 
for the united efforts of men, and allowing room for 
towns, good inns, breeches, civilization, and plain Eng* 
lish. 

With the exception of the eastern shore, the North 
Highlands form little else than a vast inaccessible 
waste. Considering how little of the ground is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, and that the profits of commerce 
have never been known aa a substitute, it would as* 
tonish a stranger to know how populous the district 
has hitherto been, notwithstanding the miserable mode 
of life led by its natives. Attached, from sentiment, 
to the residences of their fathers, and content with the 
httttblest means of snataining life^ they preferred, like 
l^ahohd Panaa, th6 coarsest rare, enjoyed in their own 
nide way, to feasting in public Tliey lived, ia short, 
Veiy much after the manner of the wretdied Irish. 0f 
late yttan, howev^, the landlords have very propedy 
dilie all they could to substitute apopnlatton of mcp 
§0T the inmmeraUe hordes of useless human b»iigs 
«rhe formerly vegetated upon a soil that seemed bansan 
cif every thf iKg else. 

Every thing about the Highlands is big and exteostve^ 
irast and vague* The eoantry, ia Jthis mpect, vesem- 
Ues the lauds of ifae Giants, in CbUiver. A mgie 
Highland eeimty is as large as the whole of the South 
iMf Soetlaad together ; a parish is as long as a iontfaoc^ 
^KNiaty ;' a fai^m ais large ais n southern pariah; and 
^en^ 'thing ^se in proportion. You travel ^a whde 
iftify aftd see two houses ttwt from which yen s<^ ont 
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in the tiioming, and that where you arrive at night. 
Parishes in the north are sortetiroes sixtv miles long, 
and the people think little of walking half as fiir to 
Umt pandi chnrch. It '^vas once agitated in the 0e- 
-mnA AiKMiMj, dmt everj^ dergyman of the Chnrdi ef 
^Scotland ^AmhI mmdOm m £^^; when tip rose the 
minister of Loch CiiRMi» ^ftaMkhi tlie \7e8t of Ross- 
Vtate, and, with great tippmant wwuii, wtoBd hmw ht 
should be* ablie to fence a tract of gtbnnd wo ien ttriii 
i^eten miles long ! ' ' " 

fn the ibllowing account of the North Highlands^ 
little tnore can be promised than a survey of the east 
coast, as traversed by the great pbst-road, notwithstand- 
ing that there is everywhere abundance of fine and 
grand scenery, which may be approached by inferior 
roads. 

' Inverness h certainly the gteat cynosure of all tfce 
roads of the North Highlands. It is a royal burgh, a 
'thriving sea-port, the chief town of the county, and, in 
"feet, tne capital of the Highlauds. Situated eliiefly 

Xn the south-east bank of the river Ness, neaf tfi'e 
;e where thiU; river falls into (he Moray Firth, it Is • 
a tolefably handsome town,— that is to toy, has tw6\nr 
three well-built streets, and' a few public buildings of 
respectable arcbitticture ; displaying, however, no strik- 
ing points of b^uty. Th^'Nte, here a river of t^ 
respectable breadth, and the scenery around, 'supply, m 
their unquaMed beauty and grandeur, whiit ihay be 
called the personal deficiency of Inverness in such 1^- 
•^dmmendations. 'Frofai the' eminence denominated the 
'Castle Hill, a view h oftlrfned^of both the tthfji and 
'that deiiditful intermixture'of mountain, vale, s^, and 
riv^r, with which it is surrounded. Circumstanced 
with so much of the ornamental, the town then bepo^es 
mdre than tolerable; it is acknowledged to be one of 
the finest of the size in all Scotland. 

On arriving at Inverness, the southern stranger finds 

himself all at once trmnspluited into a popuktion ooste 

different, id: amearanee aadlaagtfage, mdi any thinj^io 

which he has hitherto been accustomed. The women of 

The North Highlands. 
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$be lower ranks walk tbe atreets^ and even to churdi> the 
wives without bonneU^ and tlie maidens without a^ ; 
while the extreme simplicity of the rest of their attire 
is quite consistent with this strange and primeval fa- 
^ion. The' men of the same condition, at least the 
peasantcy« wear garments of the coarsest material, aa 
homespun blue short ooata^ stockings of the species call* 
isd in Scotland rig^andj/ur, and small Uue bonnets; 
4ome have plaidiy but all of their garments display more 
or less of the Celtic fJAshion. Few of the nei^bouring 
peasantry^ when addressed, are found to speak any thing 
out £rae« It is a sight of no little interest^ to see the 
Jtreets of Inverness* .on a Sunday forenoon, thronged 
with multitudes of these poor people flocking to the va» 
•rious churches. 

In point of language, the people of Inverness, laying 
the lower orders out of the question, may almost be 
aaid to transcend those of all other Scottish towns, the 
capital not excepted. The .common solution of this 
mystery is, that they received a correct English pro- 
nunciation from the soldiers of Oliver CromweU ; but 
it seems rather attributable to the simple circumstance 
that the people here do not learn En^ish in their in- 
£uicy through the medium of broad Scotch, but make 
a direct transition from Gaelic into pure English, when 
•aant to schooL If the other be the true explanation, 
.why are not the people of Avr, of Leith, and Aberdeen, 
.where Gromweirhad al«o forts, purified in a similtifr 
.manner?* 

The church. of Inverness is. a very plain structure, 
but oives its name to the prindpal street. The Tol« 
boota is a more modem and handsome fabric, with a 
(good spire» the top of which received a severe twist from 

* It ii onatomary to sttribote all our improYem^ts to Ciom. 
well*! idUUcrt; and Dr Johnaon indulges iu an hume period 
about what the people eonld have had before they had kail from 
that ioana. It appean, honvfev, that the aoene of a witch- 
.needn^, aa ieia«ed inapuUkatien of the time, was laid in a 
iaSLjnd at Lanark, anno 1660,— the very year when Crotpwell 
invaded this ooaatry. 

Inv^neU' shire. 
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the eaithimake of 1 8 1 6. The town-house is a jperfectly 
plain building nearly opposite to the head or Church 
Street. There are t^o subscription reading-rooms in 
the same neighbourhood, to which strangers are politely 
welooQied. The academy of Inverness has long been a 
distinguished seminary for the Highland youth, and h 
conducted upon a very liberal and splendid scale.* 

One of the very Arst objects which the most of stran- 
gers inquire for on visiting Inverness^ is the Castle 
which Snakspeare has represented as the scene of the 
murder of King Duncan by Macbeth. This ediiSce, 
which in reality was the property and residence of the 
famed thane of Lochaber^ and which is believed to have 
really been the scene of Duncan's murder, stood on an 
eminence to the east of the 'town ; a spot well worthy 
of the flattering description of it by the poet : 

This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sureetly reeommendi ittelf 
Unto our gentle teBseei &c. 

Macbiih, Act I. Sum 6. 

When Malcolm Canmore overthrew the murderer of 
his father and usurper of his crown, he thought proper 
to destroy his castle. On doing soj however, he boHt 
another fortress, to serve as a royal residence and fur- 
tress, choosing for its site a lofty eminence overhanging 
the town on the south. This latter edifice continued 
for several centuries to be a royal fortress, occasionally 
affording accommodation to the kings of Scotland, when 
they happened to visit this remote part of their domini* 
ons. In September 1562, it was honoured with a visit 
£rom Queeii Mary ; who, however, being at first refused 
admission by the governor, on account of her hostility to 

• The enlightened character ^ the people of Imrsmeai ii in- 
Jlicatod hy the late establishment of a Hterary and sdentifio so. 
dety, nnder the title of " the Northern Inadtation, for ihe 
promotion of Sdenee and Literatoreb* The mnseam belong, 
ing to this yonag but pioniisiDg body. Is liigUy worthy «# a 
<risit. 

The North Highlands. 
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his 4lip9rior die Murquis Of Hondy, was Mig^ ac< 
Hfdinfl to tradiftiMi^ to rcaide^for some da?a in an an- 
^t^mmhmmet still shown neaf the bridge, tiJl> the castle 
beiag^ fates hf h«r attendants and the gorernor killed, 
ihe at hat piaswaA a superior lodging in the casUe. 
At the Berolatiett, wkaa Ae Highlanders became ge* 
nerally disaffected to govesaaaMt* the Castle id Inrer- 
noM was eonTerted into a fort for fkm suppression^ at 
an expense of fifty thousand pounds. Bfeu ^ g^ Jbawever, 
taken* in 1746, by the troops of Prince Charles Stuart, 
it 5ra8 destroyed by ezplosioli at the command of that 
famed adventurer ; on which occasion, it has been stat- 
ed on good ftuthority, the French officer of engineers, 
wholiffhted the train, was blown into the air and killed; 
while his little dog, transported over to a green oa the 
ether side of the water, was not hurt, but immediatelr 
got to its legs and ran yelping away. Of the famed 
castle of InTioriieos, only the wBl of an exterior rampart 
remains, while the place ii4iere it stood is so smooth as 
to be used as a bowling-grBen. 

The Bridge of Inverness is the best public edifice con* 
nected with the town. It was ^ected in the reign of 
Charles II, by a public subscription, to whidi most of 
the borghs in Scotland contributed a sum, not even ex^ 
oepling Kirkcudbright, Peebles, and Kirkwall. It con- 
sists of seven arches, and has an aspect of peculiar soli- 
diiv and strength. There is a vault between the first 
ana second arches, (reckoning from the east end,) which, 
strange to say> used foraierly to be occupied as a jail, and 
latterly as a madhouse. The pfaice was only five or six 
^Beta^uare, acoessible by a trap-door above, and lighted 
by a little grated window on the upper side of the bridge* 
In that moat anuudiig and intelligent book, Burt's Let- 
ters from the Nortii, (puMisbed in 17dO,) the author 
complains that the jails of Inverness were incapable of 
retaroing a Highland culprit who belonged to a clan ; 
but> assuredly, if this den of h<»Tor was then in use, it 
must have been a matter of common humani^ with the 
jailer to permit the escape of his prisoners. It waaonly 
shut up and finally disused about twenty years a^ in 

Invemess^htre, 
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eonsrqiieaoe of a hatf-iotone prjsoiier hBrktg beosDear* 
ly eaten up by rats daring a dngle night's oooflnemeat* 

The remains of the fort whidi Olirer CromweU built 
at lavemess, and which was one af th^ foor snob instir 
tntiotts erected hj the Protector for the snfeiiug^ioB of 
Scotland^ are to be seen below the tow&» at die jilaea 
the Ness joins the sea* It was destroyed immediately 
after the Restoration, at the desire of the HigUaad 
chiefs^ who had writhed under its influence duimg the 
iron reign of Cromwell. Its area is now chiefly ocen# 
pied by the peaceful shops of A tribe of weavers. 

The' revolution of manners seems to have overtaken 
Inverness more recently than the southern towns. It 
is noty for instanoe> yet above thirty years since any 
measures were taken for regularlv deatting the streets, 
wbich therefore L^y in a perpetual state of fearful filth. 
Even when it was resolved by the m^istraey to insti«- 
tnte a. system of cleaning, . toe object was like to have 
been frustrated by the impossibility of procuring sca- 
reneers. None of the natives, not even the poorest, 
would accept of so degrading an office ; and one vefy 
humble petoon, on being requested by the provost to 
undertake it, asked, with tears in his eyes, what act of 
meanness, or what crime, he, or his-fathier, or his grand- 
father, or his great-grandfather* or any of ins ancestors 
or relatives, had ever committed, that this shame should 
be proposed to him. it was not till that great step had 
been got over, who should, not ikraw, but scrupct the 
first stone, that this important province of the polioe 
was fairly instituted. 

In illustration of the same fact, it may be stated that 
there were no roads near Inverness till the military 
ways were formed by General Wade about eisfaty years 
ago, and that there were none beyond or north mm the 
town till the beginning of .the piesent century. The 
first stase-coach that reached iavernass Was tme ea- 
tablished in 1806, which did not pay, and was soso after 
abandoned. No maU-coach came to the town for some 
years after this event ; and it was only in 1819» that, in 
consequence of the earnest soUcitatioas of the gentlemen 

The North Highlands, 
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of R08B and Sutherland, that important inctmmest of 
oiTilisation was conducted farther northwards — to Thnrw 
ao» namdT> the northern extremitj of Great Britain, 
ei^ hundred and two miles from the capital, and on* 
dioosand and eighty-two from Faimonth, the opposite 
e xt r e m it y of the empire. The first coach erer seen in 
or about InTemess, was one brought by the Earlof Sea- 
fordi in 1715 ; when the country-peome, as isnerant of 
the uses and arrangements of sucn a raiide as uie remoto 
Chinese, lodced upon the driver as the most important 
personitfe connected with it, and accordingly made him 
low obeisances in passing. 

The most remarkable natural curiosity in the neiffh- 
bourhood of Inverness is a strange oblonff mound caUed 
Tom^na-heurich, (the hill of fairies,) whidi rises abrapt- 
ly out of the plain on the other side of the river, and is 
considered hi the conntry*peopie to be tiie sepulchral 
mound whioi covers the remains of Thomas the 
Rhymer; a personage, by the way as well known 
here as in Lauderdale. Tom-na*heurich is evidently a 
piece of original «h1 left by a torrent whidi has swent 
awav all around it. It has, however, a look deddedly 
artindal, and at the same time so sin^lar, that the 
common people seem almost justifiable m making it a 
subject or superstitious belief. The walks all around 
it, and along the banks of the Ness, are extremely 
beautiful. It is near this place that the Caledonian 
Canal terminates, after havine traversed the Great 
Glen, which forms so remarkable a division of the ter- 
ritory of Scotland. At no great distance, moreover* 
the singular hill called Craig Phadric rears its woody 
brow, coronetted by a splendud vitrified fort, the won- 
der of travellers. The handsome house of Muirtown^ 
imbooomed in the woods which cover the side of that 
hin, has a ciq[iital effect in the landscape, forming, it 
may be said, one of die finest points in the environs of 
Inverness. 

One of the chief objects of curiosity in the neig^ 
bourhood of the town, is Cnlloden Moor, wheco the 
hopes of the house of Stnart were, on the 16th of 
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Atpnl, I74S, iioaU? and for ever extiiieuiahed^ bj the, 
defeat of the Uighland army whkh had ipade ao >ener«. 

Eic and 60 romantic an effort to restore it. This me* 
cholj spot of groond is situated on the south-east of. 
Inyemess. It is a vast tract of table land, covered 
vith heath, over which are. scattered a few wretched 
eptteges. A roed^ nqt the post one, traverses it longi- 
iodinaliy. On the south, on the further side of uie 
xjxrer Nainij ia a range of hills ; towards the north is 
tbft Moray Firth. The whole plain is as desolate and 
blasted in appearance as if it suffered under a curse, or. 
were ooascious of the blood . which it had dnuik. The 
place where the heat of the battle took place,* is mark- 
ed by a number of green trenches or little mounds un« 
df r which the slain were buried, and which are situat- 
ady exactly five miles from Inverness, bv the way-side 
mentionea. Other gra^res are said to nave been re-, 
oently discernible on the way^side nearer Inverness, 
being tlie cemeteries- of those who had fallen in the 
vnnait. The slaughter which took place on the road 
involved many private individuals who had approached 
4ie aoene from curiosity. There were no dead bodies.. 
&u]id nearer the town than a place called Millbum,. 
shout a mile out of town ; the fugitives being either ex- 
tei:minated or completely dispersed before reaching that 
spot. 

. Fort Geoige is another of the lions of the environs of 
Invemessy from which it is distant twelve miles. This 
is remarkable as the only ^regular fortification in the 
island^ and as a c<»nplete prototype, in miniature, of 
the great fortresses of the Continent. It occupies the 
extremity of a low saody peninsula which juts out into 
the Moray Firth, nearly opposite to the cathedral dtv 
qf Fortrose. At the Fort, the breadth of the Firth 



* Prince Charles lodged, the night before the battle, in CoUo. 
dsn Bullae, the test of Dnnean Fetbei, Lord Piesident of the 
C^mrft of Setsion, i« oelebreted for hit aotiTity in thwarting the 
taeamret of the House of StuarV This house has been renewed, 



since 1745, in a very elegant style. 
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does not greatly exceed a ftiile ; but> immediately abore 
that pointy it expands into a spacious lake. The forti- 
fications cover about teti Stotcn acres^ and the barracks 
are calculated to contain a large body of troops. Fart 
George was erected, immediately after 1746, at the 
expense of L.l60,000^ in order to keep the Highlands 
in chedc. This purpose it seems to nave completely 
answered^ and it is now of no farther use except aa a 
barradt. The visiter is deliehted with the infinite 
neatness and good order whicn pervade this> like all 
other establishments iii which regular soldiers are con-« 
cemed. The green sward of the bastions and dacis fa 
kept as smooth and trim aS a bowling-green, while the 
top of the walls is covered with beautiful gravel from 
the beach. Each bastion is named from either some 
prince of the ruling dynasty or some Teno^^ed gener^ 
of modem times t aiia these distinguishing appellatfona 
are chiselled on the most conspicuous ansTea. A amall 
pier projects from the fort into the sea for the use of 
'the ferry-boats which here compaunicate with the op* 
poaite coast of Cromarty. At the bottom of the penin- 
aula there is a large modern village, called Campbells 
town, hi honour of the family of Cawdor.* 



• The followf ng memorabilia of Inverness are merely the iinooa^ 
aected reminisoenoes of an intelligent native, who remembers the 
world as it was ^' sixty years since, " and is anxious that at teati 
l/b tMmay of old things should not peridi utterly. 

About the middle of the last century, the father of the late 
fitilia Yooag ioorishad In Inverness. He was deacon of the 
weavers, and remarkable for his early adoption of new fashions. 
He was the first burgher who changed the blue bonnet of the 
olden times for a hat ; which piece of dress had fonnerly been 
ooniined to lairds and clergymen. This novelty excited the ridi- 
cule of his feltow-dttzens to an intolerable degree ; they were 
perpetually teasii^ him with their congratulations upon such a 
splendid accession to the dignity of his personal appearance ; his 
constant i^ply to their observations was, *^ Well, after all, I am 
but a mortal man.*— It was t^n the custom of the tradeg of Inver- 
ness, to wait every year upon the Lord Advocate, Duncan Forbes, 
on his arrival at his seat of Bunchreu, after the toils of <^ Session- 
time." They were constantly entertained with a cool tankard 
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One of the most remarkaUe objecta of aatiqnarian in* 
terest connected with Inremeis, is a •tnuoge Uue lo* 
seage-shaped »toBe> which fiirnierly stood in the middle 
of ue High Street, but ienow trsnafered to the front 

mod a xvmd of betf. Ooa yeai^ on hit lordship taking Deaoon 
Y«mBgr vlw^ ^ would choMe to htkre^ that nevDuKled penon, 
haviiy nemtif faflM^ of midi a ^kbig aa tea, laid, to his host** 
gnat iiirpnae» that he would prefer a littie of that bereiage. A 
iplendid servioe of tea was instantly ordered to be hud upon a 
•eparate ttAHjo ; at which the deacon, all ignorant of how he 
dupuld proceed, made an attempt to plant himaeilf. Owing to 
vnne iosptitade or awkwardaeM* he loon landed the wliole of the 
panphernalia on the floor, to his own utter coafuiioiiy and the 
delight of his envious companions. Mr Foi^s, hdwerer, speedi- 
ly ivUeved him, by kindly patting him on the back, and saying, 
with great good humour, •' Deacon, this is fortunate to haye 
happened in your hands, for, as you are head of the weaverst you 
know, you can easily throw one of your knots, and so mend all 
the broken cops.*'— It is a well-known fact, that a lady near In- 
▼emess, having receiTed a present of tea, was so Ignorant of the 
wsy to use it, thait'sbe inidted a oompaay to dinner, and serred 
up the whole as a nefw-fashioned sort of ML— It is a common 
traditifln at Invemess, that» about eighty years ago, a shilling 
could hare bought a 1^ of errjo^lent mnttoii» a neqk of vsal, and 
a gallon of good ale. Except In the house of Lady Drummuir, 
there was not then a sin^ room in the town without a bed— • 
Provost Phineas Maq»herson, a lato dignitary whose fineold High. 
land manners mis^t have oraameDted a eoort, used to say that 
la those di^ he fired with great hospitality and plenty, iporting 
daret at his table, and yet nerer spent more than seventy pounds 
atofHag a-year. It is a droumstanoe not unworthy of noto, that 
the renowned General Wolfe was for some time in garrison at In* 
tvmess, being thea M^^ of Kinsley's regiment, now the SOth, 
and that he attended the school of Mr Barber, an exeellent 
aeaeiher of matheosades, who lived and died in Inreniess. 

Bart, in his Letters, gives a ndnato and animated account of 
the hospitality of the house of Oullodent in tibe days of the Prssi- 
dent's elder brother ; tofling, among other things, that the sev* 
treats would oa no aoeonnt permit a guest to walk to his bed, 
eoosidering that an insult to the laiid ; every man had to sit till 
he became iaeensiU% and then they brooght spokee and carried 
him off as in a sedan.* It may be added, that Mr Hector 

* The same system of excessive drinking was carried to a si^ 
milar length at Edinburgh, not more than forty years ago» It 
The North Highlands. 
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of the Town House^ where it is fixed or set into a circle 
of sandstones for its preservation. This is called the 
Clachrna-cudin, from having served in former times as 
a resting-place for the women of Inverness, who, carry- 
ing water in deep tubs> slung upon a pole like a dray« 
used to set the same down upon this stone, in paidng 
from the river, in order to give a temporary ease to their 
shoulders. Besides this, however, the Clach-na-cudin 
had another and a nobler use. It was in some measure 
the palladium of the town, as the Stone of Scone was 
considered that of the kingdom. It was to Inverness 
what market crosses are to other towns, and used in 
that capacity for proclamations, &c. 

Scott, father of the late Bailie Scott, was a fireqaent gnest at 
Culloden, and was well acquainted with al) its modes of practioel 
tie was a great imprompto rhymer. On one occasion, when 
lying quite overpowered by the joUy god, one of the company 
approached him, exdaiming. 

Hector, arise, thon mighty son of Priam ! 

The instant answer which he gave, proved that Apollo had noi. 
altc^ther resigned his empire to JKacchus : 

Was ever mortal man so drunk as I am ? 

As in many other oases, Prinee Charles and the Duke of Com- 
berland slept in the same bed at Inyemess. The house in which 
they lodged was that of Catherine DuJS; Lady Drummuir,— the 
third bdow the mason-lodge m Church Street. The Chevalier 
Johnstone states, that the Prince lodged in the house of the 
Dowager Lady Macintosh ; a mistake arising from the circnm- 
stance, that this lady lived with her mother, Lady Drummuir. 
l*he bustle and confusion occasioned in the house by ite distiik- 
guiahed tenants made the proprietrix very testy ; she used to say, 
" I have had twa kings* bairns for my guests^ and trowth I 
sever wish to ha'e anoSier.** The apartment in which the two 
princes successively slept, is the back room on the first floor, 
looking to the garden. The property has descended to Mr Duff 
of Muirtown, who is lAdy Drummuir*s great-graodson. 

was then customary, as part of the preparations for a great din- 
ner-party, to have a room strewed with dioke -downs for the alti- 
mate aooommodation of the guests. 

RosSrshire. 
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It is the saying of a thorough traTeller> that there are 
not many rides ofa more various and animating cast than 
that from Inverness westward to Beauly. The road rnns 
along the borders of the Beauly Firth^ which is sene- 
rally enlivened by boats and shipping ; and there is an 
air of Decnliar comfort and opulence in the cottages and 
fiwms by which it is skirted. The opposite side is sin* 
gularly rich and picturesque, sloping gently down to the 
water^ ed^, and covered with cultivation and trees, 
among which are scattered the eountry houses of the 
wealthy proprietors. Advancing to the west, the blue 
mountains of Ross-shire continue to open in endless va« 
riety ; leading the eye into numerous wild and rocky 
▼alleys, at the entrance of which are seen plantations of 
fir, and the cultivated grounds of the Frasers,* Chis- 
hdms, and others, who are the ancient inhabitants of 
this district* 

The little town of Beauly is situated at the head of 
the Firth which bears its name, a sort of inland contin* 
uation of that of Moray. The river Beauly, here fall- 
ing into the sea, makes a number of circuitous windiuffs 
immediately before its debouche, resembling the links 
of Forth, though not so complicated or beautiful. Beau- 
ly is worthy of its name — »eau lieu— ^iiep/ace. Close 
by the vil|iu;esy and verging upon the extremity of the 
Firth, stancf the ruins of the Friory, founded m 1230, 
and peopled at first by monks from France, who gave 
the piaee its name. It is a plain structure, in the form 
of a cross, remarkably entire ; the internal area being 
used as a burving-ground. A few larse sombre trees over- 
shadow it with good effect. The Kilmorack waterfalls 
form the only other object of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, if we except Beaufort Castle, a splendid mansion 
erected upon the site of the fbrmer one, so noted as the 
residence of the infamous Lovat.* 



* An enormous over-proportion of Frsaers and Macintoshes 
if to be obaerred upon the ^gn-poets of Inverness. 

f Lovat used to be the great petty tyrant of all this district of 
Scotland. It may be mentioned that his son, the General, though 
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About two miles north*e«st from B en ol y, on the feed 
to Dingwall^ two npnght stones, otaading at the dntaace 
of abont two handled ytzds from eadi other, natk the 
•osne of a conflict between the Fiaaers and Mackeasiea. 
It is a fact worthy of remark, that the two obdiska stand 
in a dne line east and west. 

The trarelkr is now in Ito a s s hire, m m a nw t innoBn 
ooontjr, strstdunff across the island from seaia sea, and 
divided into two ai8tricts« respeelively called Easter and 
Wester Ross. Wester Ross is a &^tfid tiact of bills, 
penetnted b^ a few iondy roads, and thinly inhabited* 
Easter Robs is, on the contrary, aplain iMnrdering 4m 1^ 
Ci^emian Ocean, fhiitfal, beautifiil, coKi vst e d , wooded ; 
invested, in diort, with all the attributes of a caonftry 
at the height of iMaicoltaial prosperity. 

In going towards Dinffwall, soAe dcdigbtfbl gliinpaes 
are obtained of the grand scenery of Wester &as, and 
ttie travelltt is I m p ien se d with an idea that he is sran* 
derii^ round a stopendons and inacoeasible citadel. 
The way-side is adorned by yarions seats acatfeerad np 
and down tise vdley of Comm ; and at tiie bndge over 
that river there is a laige modem village, whsdiis from 
that circamstance ealled Conan Bridgend* 

a man of exoeDent conduct and highly respected, leems to haTO 
had no small portion of the old gentleman's addms and cunning. 
It h reported, that, on Ids being ^^resented to the King, irfler his 
aarvioea in America, and desired by his n^feety Ui name any 
m/A of favour that oould be conlisrred upon him, he modestly 
asked far only one acre of ills father's property behind Beaufort 
Castle. This was immediately granted ; but he was found by this 
means to command the fishery of the Beauly, which was worth 
on immense sum annually. As an instance of his talent for com- 
pHmeas, 1 nay mention an anecdote which I reeebed from a 
■onogensriaa lady of quality, stiU alive, (leeS) who was piessiii 
on the occasion. Being at supper one eFenia^iaaaaiig the sMaSt 
at the house of Baron Stuart of the Exchequer, in the Horse 
Wynd, Edinbuigh, the General happened to get a particulariy 
good egg. Ha knew the baron to be a pompous and ostentatious 
landlord, and theiefore addressed himself to his weak point by 
iaymg, «« My leid, odier pwiple'S eggs may overflow with aiift, 
but ysufs overflow with caiAif. 



PINCWALL. 

]>iagvr^9 a royid burgh, liea in a low situation at the 
month of a glen which opens into tho north side of the 
.GroDiartv Firth* near tne western e^Ktremity of |;hat 
baantifiu estuary. The tawn> which i« n»thi>r neat, 
and built in the Dutch fashion^ conaists hx we main 
street* and a few snuillar ones branahing off front it* 
Uke doee^ The town-honse is a i»rioua old building* 
with a awe and ciock, near the centre of the toi^n ; 
sad tli# Aurch is a plain edifice on the upiLth aide* with 
an obelisk In it4 .neighbourhood^ to the memory of the 
4tal £ail of Cvomarty* who* eccentric in death as in life* 
wea buried there. The only fault of Din^|¥aU is its 
filthinoM* every house b? ins provided with its dunghill 
in front. It is surrounded by sone of the most beauti- 
ful scenery in Scotland. The vallev of Strathpeffer* 
whioh recedes to the westward behind it* is as beautiful 
m any lowland vale* while the mountains at its head 
h»Te all the grandeur of the Highlands. About two 
miles up the vale* on the left hand* is Knockfanrel* on 
the tvp oi which there is one of the finest specimens in 
.tba Ipugdom of those equivocal structures termed vitri- 
fied ftrts. The hill on tho north nde of the town* a 
.beautifully wooded declivity* is almost as fine as that of 
Kinnoul near Perth. At the head of Strathpeffer, about 
four miles from Dingwall* there is an excellent and well- 
frenuented mineral well. 

Dingwall possesses a small harbour; in the neigh- 
.bourhopd of which formerly stood the mansion of the 
jKHverfiil family of Boss. Of all that princely structure 
only a small shapeless fragment is now to be seen in the 
garden atta^ed to a villa which has been built on the 
plape. Dingwall* somehow or other* is a perfect nest 
<of lawyers^^moch more so than Inverness* which is 
avAcientlv mu Ross being* in .Highland phrase* the 
xwintry or the Mackenaies, that name completely pee- 
dwninates over every other. On looking into the post- 
office* I saw five unclaimed letters atnck up for exhibi- 
tion* all of them directed to Mackenzies. 

The ride of the north shore alougtbe Cromarty Firth, 
by whioh the post-road is coaduotcd* is t^uly delightful 
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—there is so frequent and unfiuling a Tariety of fine 
scenery presented to the eye oi the passing trav^er. 
The bay of Cromarty^ called hy Buchanan Parius &klv- 
tis, is a large basin of water, completely land-locked, 
sheltered from ^^^^ wind, of easy access, and capdble 
of holding with perfect ease and security ^e whole Bri- 
tish navy. The great peninsola between it and the 
Beauly Firth, called the Black Isle, and composing the 
main part of the minced shire of Cromarty, is very bar- 
ren and uninteresting; bat such cannot be said of 
Easter Ross, whidb fiirms the horth diore of the Croma^ 
ty estuary. There are here as good roads, as level and 
well-cultivated fields, as flourishine-looking villMe8,and 
as handsome seats, as in Berwicka£ire or Bast Lothiaa. 
As an illustration of the beauties of the ooontry, the 
way-sides are lined/ as in some parts of England and the 
Sooth of Scotland, by doable hedge- rows, ^vith a detach* 
ed row of trees at regular intorvaU between. Planting, 
moreover, seems to be everywhere advancing. The 
landlords of this county have of late years done all they 
could to improve tlie l>reed of £effmc»ra— an object eer* 
tainly as important as the improvement of the breed of 
sheep and horses — by importing the enlightened agricak 
turists of the lowlands among the native Maekensiea, 
and affording these doughty personages every possible 
encouragement. 

One of the most remarkable things in the eye of a 
stranger after he reaches Inverness, and all throng 
this tract, is the enormous mountain called Beh Wyvis, 
which heaves ap its huge form amidst the crowd of 
lesser hills, like a stupendous hay.rick in the midst of 
a stack-yard* The top of Ben Wyvis was never known 
to be uncovered by snow till the memorably warm 
summer of 1826 ; and the following fret may be men- 
tioned, as an UQquestionable proof tiiat this season waa 
in reality, what it was generally ad|;nowledged to be, the 
warmest upon record. Sir Hector Monro of Foolis, the 
proprietor of Ben Wyvis, holds his estate in Ross-diire 
by a tenure from one of the early Scottish kings, bind* 
ing him tQ bring three wain-loads of snow from the 
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top of that hiH whensoever his majestf shall desire. 
Of oomse, this could never have been the case, had it 
not been, from the earliest periods of Celtic tradition, 
from, in fact, all time, an understood thing that the hill 
vras never deficient in that coimnoditf. It was, how* 
ever, quite bare in Sapttenber 18d6, when, if the king 
had ahesea to insist upon the tersss of his predecessor's 
faaigain, the lord of the manor might have packed up and 
manhed'off with what grace he could. 

At the distance of twentf-six mites from Dingwall, 
and cm the other side of the Ross pemnanla, lies Tain, 
t^ diief town in the county. Situated upon a declivity 
dadining ffontly tawards the Pirtii of Dornoch, in the 
neigfaboarhaod of a wall*cDltivated country, this is a 
prosperous and pleasant little town, though somewhat 
conmied and ill paved, containing above two thousand 
inhabitanta. Being about a mile distant from the sea, 
it la not a sea-port. There is an old church, formerly 
collegiate, and a diapd, both dedicated to St Duthus. 
King James IV once made a pilgrimage on foot from 
Fallaand to the siiriae of St Duthus, for the expiadoa 
of some offence ; he tSBTelied with unusual expedition/ 
leating only a short time at Pluscardine by the way. 
Tain possesses a ^^ood jail, a good inn, and a good aca- 
demy ; all of which, 1 have been given to understand, 
are well attended. 

The road from Tain to Dornoch is one of the moat 
afaignlar imaginable. The firth betweni the two towns 
is mettj mudb like that of the Forth, though smaller ; 
«nd Tain stands in a relative situation to Dornoch 
nearly simflar to that which Edinburgh occupies in re^ 
gaid to the town <ii Kirkaldy. Inrt^ead of going directly 
across the water, which would be only four miles, the 
ooach winds round the bed of the firth, as it were by Stir* 
ling, a distance of thirty •one. There is a ferry, it is true, 
for pedestrians and small vehicles, called the Miokle 
Ferry of Dornoch ; but even that is intolerably circui- 
tous, being about three miles above Tain, and five 
above Dornoch, and therefore, including the two miles 
of sea, making the distance in all ten miles. An old 
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HiffUaiider, i^kniI a eeDtwy flgo> is r^portsd to bave 
8aid, '* Take care of youraeiyes now, you SwthfrlaiMJ 
DMii-i-^the law has 9(»t the lengfh of Tain 1" But if 
he had conudered the difficulties wfaiidi the law, in 
-odminon with other tiBYellers, must have had to under- 
00 in crossing over to that diatrict, he would aeaiodr 
have sounded so dreadful an alarm in the ears ef hu 



unsospeetiQg amghbours. 

The county of Sutherland, whioh the traveller oiless 
on erossiiyg the Firth of Doniodi, is a vast square terri-* 
tory^ ooeupyia^ the northeitn extremity of the coutinwit 
of Great fiditain, having Cailtoess only ^aa a comer by 
its aide. Its west aud north coast looks out in ineoa- 
ceivalile boldness, bleakness, and majesty upon the tar^ 
bulent Northern Ocean, like misfotune frowning with 
indignant sorrow upon the metaphorical sea of troiifalee 
which the poet has represented as assailing it. The 
north-west extremity of this county is Cape Wcath, a 
headland of the moat ffigantie and awfiil character, and 
the last Scottish land which the exfle beond ftn* the 
western continent ever surveys. This particular part of 
the shire is called Lord Reay's coustry, being the pio* 
perty of that nobleman, and the old-sstablis^ settle* 
ment of his subject Maokays. The souths weotem por- 
tion is termed Assynt, and is equally wild. The greater 
part of the county belongs to the noble and ancient £a- 
miljr of Sutherland, now represented by the Marchioneaa 
of Stafford, and was, till late years, peopled bf the 
numerous clan of the same name. 

The hills of Sutherland, viewed externally, are daife- 
er and more hopeless than even those of Ross. Ther 
look BO dismM and so wild, that, in eiossiag the fiith 
towards them, the traveller can scarcdy ab^o &obi 
•shuddering at the prospect of entering such a land. 
This alpine region is» however, intersected every here 
and there by long withdrawing vales of great sweetness 
•and fertility ; and somedntes by lakes, not less amdio- 
•rative of the harshness of the landscape. In many of 
these delightful retreats, there is a baronial tower, or a 
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mat, er a looaif hkk, ma^ag Mke a pvetiding 
geniia t» the glen. 

On « low, saadf, meegie beech^ kalf^aiad helff nieei, 
the epiaoopal city ofDomeoh leara iteete^e, iu tow«r, 
and its anttd cfaiaiiiee. Thift k^ without any exoeptioD^ 
theaMBtakeiaUeof elionrreyalbnTgha. Thevillafle 
ef Mttttanhefey near Sdiabargh, is a city, a metnpoSa 
to it. It is, nevertheless, tte eoon^ tewa of fiutheiw 
land, and fonnerif was the seat ot the bishopric of 
Oiidtoiess, whieh inehided Sutherland. Pttrt of the 
eadiednl still serves as the perish chnreh, while the 
bishop's Twbse is now eenverted into a oeunty court* 
veooi and jail. Afoond these pnUic buildings oongre- 
ipato a few irrecttlar iitde streets, eontaininp^ idtegether 
about five hunmd inhabikants. Its Bittumien is ttmfbr<- 
tanaike, being within hail of, but not toudied by eitfier 
die sea or Sie post*road. Before the rise of Gkdsme, 
it is said to have been much more proBperous. The 
prseent water was told by a dtiaen, who evidently 
regarded those halcyon days with infinite regret, that 
the town then contained no fewer than thirteen shep* 
keepers i Now, alas,*-aic transit gloria mnndi/*«the 
mimber is reduced to four or five. Besides the cathe- 
dral fload pabee, there existed, till latelv, within tlM 
' ots of the latter, an edifice caUea by a Gaelic 
signifying ^'the women's apartment;" wiiich 
seem to indioate that the. bishepa of Caithness 
had not all been swwn monks. 

. It is generally believed that Democh and Dincwall 
were the earliest settlements of a ooUeeted popumtion 
in this end of the kingdom. Domeoh, in particular, is 
known, £Eoin the Sutherland history, to be a place of 
nodigions antiquity. It is said to have got its name 
finsitt the foUowinff ineident. A party of IXines, having 
landed in the nei^bourheed, were oppoeed by the Thane 
of Sntherkmd. In the thickest of the battle, when 
engssed in deadly combat with the chief of the invad- 
ers, his claymore unfortunately failed. In his emer- 
gensy, he seined theleg-boneof ahorse which happened 
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to lie in an anatomised state near the spot, and with that 
formidable weapon, beat in his antagonist's skull. A 
complete victory was the consequence^ and the place 
ffas called DomctcA— horse's hoof— >in commemoratioa 
of the circumstance. A cross was also erected at the 
spot^ which still remains in a mutilated state, about a 
mile east from the town ; being called, sajs Sir Robert 
Gordon, " Craske Worwarre/'the Earl's or Great Man's 
Cross. 

Advancing alons the coast, and having crossed, bj 
what is calldl the Little Ferry, an armlet of the sen, 
the tourist approaches the scene of a singular local re- 
volution* The Marchioness of Stafford, having found 
no further use for the great body of idle retainers whoi, 
in the days of her warSke ancestors, peopled the estate, 
or rather countv of Sutherland ; ana being of opiniob 
that these people would be of greater servicei both to 
the state and herself, by practising habits of industry, 
than they could possibly be while living in a manner 
little superior to that of the poor Irish; has, within 
the last twenty years, but more especially within the 
last ten, used every effort to remove her tenantry from 
their solitary glens, to a series of neat villages on the 
sea-side, where they may practise the trade of fishing, 
and make a nearer approach to the uses of civilised life. 
Of course, it was not to be expected that so important a 
revolution would be ejected without difficulty ; seeing 
that the noble projectress had to encounter not only the 
po-ejudices of the people concerned, but also the roman- 
tic prepossessions of many enlightened neighbours. Not- 
witnstanding, however, ail obstacles, and they have not 
been either Tittle or few, the Lady of Sutherland has 
finally succeeded in carrying her' splendid plans into 
effect, and thus, in a few years, accomplished a project 
which ought properly to have had one generation to 
conceive, another to execute, and a third to complete 
and mature. It must be confessed that money has oecai 
the chief agent ; but it should also be stoted, that that 
could only Lave been effectual, expended as it was, with 
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jiidicnms profodon, aooording to the dictates of a heart 
ms kind, as the anderstanding was dear, by which all 
the operations were directed. 

In consequence of this change, Sutherland, instead 
of being what it was a few years ago, an inaccessible, 
unthought of, isolated, and useless portion of the king« 
dom, is now incorporated with what may be caUed its 
mainland of civikzation, commerce, and political im- 
portance. Snch was formerly the secluded nature of 
this district, the inhabitants of which lired only for 
themselves, and that most wretchedly, that they were 
in the habit of calling the southern land whidi they 
saw over the Morav Firth, by the term '* Scotland," as 
if they conceived tnemselves a distinct people, inhabit- 
ing a distinct country. They now assist in the general 
eause, by fishing and other industrious arts, and are ac- 
quiring a taste for the luxuries of life, the^njoymentof 
which is so sure to reproduce the means of purchasing 
them. 

The stranger who now traverses the eastern shore of 
Sutherland, has the pleasure of seeing the thriving and 
beautiful little fishing-villages of Qolspie, Brora, and 
Helmsdale ; vdiere a scene of activity and prosperitv is 
displayed, quite sufficient to reconcile the most seaious 
ana unthinking advocate of the old system of sloth and 
clanship, romance and starvation. The people, without 
any change in their humble virtues, are industrious in- 
stead of indolent, well-lodged instead of ill-lodged, clean 
instead of filthy, wealthy instead of poor, and, moreover, 
what is best of all, seem perfectly contented with their 
improved condition. The interior of the oonntv is now, 
of course, almost depopulated. In some parishes, not- 
withstanding their beii^ perhaps nineteen miles long, 
and half as much broad, the minister seldom raises a 
congregation of more than half a doaen individuals- 
three shepherds, namely, and their colleys. 

•Golspie, nine miles from Dornoch, consists in one re- 
gular street, built dose upon the sea- beach. The church 
is rather a handsome edifice ; and the inn, a place of 
more importance to the traveller, reminds one of the 
The North Highlands. 
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•nvg^ loiiiBiiticaliy ntooted, dder*Teadiog hostdries of 
Dtramiate* Improyenentt^ on an extensive scale are 
in progress all round the village. The slovenly aystem 
of Highland husbandry is nowhere viaible ; hot broad 
fields, carefully fenced, spread &r np the hOls. These 
fiunna are either cultiTated on the proprietor's account, 
•r adruitageonsly rented by speculators from the soutb. 

Dnmobin Castle, the seat of the Earla of 8utherhuid» 
occupies an eminent site upon the shore a little beyond 
Oobpie', aad ia surrounded by some fine old wood, be- 
sides extensive modem planutiona. It is said to have 
been originally founded in 1 100, bv Robert, second earl 
ef Sutherland. About a mile fiirtner on, between the 
road and the beadi, stands one of those unaccountable 
relies of antiquity, called Pictish Cairns. 

From Golspie all the way to Brora, four miles, the 
read is skirted with neat cottages, surrounded by shrub- 
beries, and oovered with honeysuckle. These abodee, 
the originals of which are found only in merry England, 
are mostly peopled by industrious medianics fh>m the 
south, the miinonaries of civilisation in this remote and 
Intherto rude and inhospitable region. 

Brora b another of tnese new villages, with a sood 
inn, a salt-work| and a mine of coal. It is situated at 
the mouth of tiie river Brora, ^idi descends from a 
vale of the most romantic and savage character, usu- 
ally called Strathbrora. Nine miles mrther on, is Port 
Gower, the neatest of all possible fishing- villages; and at 
the distance of other three, the traveller r^iehes Helms- 
daley the last and chief <yf these settlements. Helms- 
dale deserves the appellation of town ; -for, while it is 
much more handsome and convenient, it possesses more 
inhabitants than many royal burghs. Situated at the 
mouth of a considerable nver of the same name, it has 
en excellent harbour, to whidi immense armadas of 
fishing-boats resort during the herring seamm, (Septem- 
ber.) The town is increasing rapidly, and its various 
elements are gradually settling down into comfortable 
maturity. In the season of 1825, many thousand bar- 
rels of herrings were prepared at Helmsdale. The 
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Helmsdale river rises in the ivild rale of Kildonan, for<* 
merly remarkable for produdng the tallest and hand« 
Bomest men in Sutherland. Among fiTe hundred 
strapping fellows whom this district boasted of contain- 
ing, scarcely one was found beneath six feet. Tbej 
seemed^ in fact^ a distinct race from the rest of the 
dalesmen. It is affectionately remembered of the Kii« 
donan men^ many of whom are tiow over the Atlantic^ 
that they were such hearty fellows as to be able even 
to sup whisky with their porridge. 

One of the most beneficial of all the improvements 
of Sutherland, has been the institution of roads through* 
out and alongst its bleak domain. Besides what has 
been done at the public expense, the Marchioness of 
Stafford also has expended a very large sum upon this 
material object. A road now also penetrates into 
Caithness, which, but yesterday, it may be said, was 
totally inaccessible to wheeled vehicles. The low fer- 
tile promontory of Caithness is divided from Snther* 
land in this quarter by an enormous mountain, or ra- 
ther range of mountains, called the Ord, over which it 
was, till lately, almost impossible to pass, even on horse-, 
back or on foot, but which is now surmounted by means 
of a capital post-road. The Ord, with its huse ramifi* 
cations, occupied about nine or ten miles of uie coast ; 
and the reader may easily conceive what a barrier it 
formerly was between the two counties, and how much 
more seduded Caithness thus was, than Sutherland, 
which was as a threshold compared to the penetralia of 
a domicile. The men of Caithness appeared in great 
Btren£;th at Flodden, and were cut off almost to a maa ; 
on which ac^l^unt, it has since been held unlucky to cross- 
the Ord on a Friday, that having been the day on which 
the unfortunate band departed from their country never 
to return. 

Caithness is a generally level district, and also fertile, 
but, being destitute of every thing in the shape of trees. 
Of shmbbery, and, at the same time, ill cultivated by 
the rude and inexperienced natives, it has all the 
swarthy bleak appearance of a desert. B^ing, however, 
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excellently adapted for the herring fishenr^ its coast la 
environed on erery side with thriving nsfaing-towns. 
'* Caithness Herrings" are celebrated for their peculiar 
excellence. The eve of the traveller is arrested, qp, ap- 
proachhig the district, by a huge conical hill, descrip- 
tively termed the Pap of Caithness. 

Berridale is the first of the Caithness villages which 
a traveller meets in travelling northward. It is an in- 
considerable hamlet, perched on the eastern bank of a 
river which here seeks the sea through a vale of the 
sane name. In its immediate neighbourhood, on a high 
crag, stand the remains of a castle, once the residence 
of the Sutherlands of Langwell, the ancient Lords of 
Berridale, and, according to tradition, a very gigantic 
race. One of them, William More Sutherland, is 
reported to have been upwards of nine feet high ; and^ 
in the vicinity, planted so far asunder, are two stones, 
between which ne is said to have laid himself down, in 
order to be measured, prior to his departure for Orkney 
on a military expedition, in which he fell, along witn 
his leader, the Earl of Caithness.* 

Wick is the county-town of Caithness, and a royal 
burgh. It lies low, is irregularly built, and divided by 
a river of same name, the mouth of which forms the 
harbour. It is a bustling, thriving town. Some smart 
villas have latelv been erected in the outskirts ; and, 
on the south side of the river, in the suburb called 
Pulteney-Town, planned under the auspices of the 
British Fishery Society, building proceeds rapidly. 

* From this place to Wick, the diiitanoe is twenty-sevtii miles, 
occupied by tlie following succesnive objects : Five miles, — ^Dun- 
heath CastJe and inn ; seven,.— Causeway-mire road goes off to 
Thurso ; ten,— Latheron and its parish chnrdi, the beU of which 
is half a mile distant, on an eminence, that the sound may famve 
the wider extent; twelve,-— Nottingham House, Sutherland ; thir* 
teen,— Swinie, Gordon, Esq.; fifteen, — ^Uibster, the seat of Sir 
John Sinclair; sixteen,— .Milltown-of-Clyth Inn; nineteen,— 
Bast Clyth ; twenty^four, — Lake and house of Hempriggs, the 
seat of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart ; twenty-siz,— <the ancient 
castle of Wick standing on tlie shore. 
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Thepopalation does not mueh exceed 2000; but the 
increasing importance of the herring fishery, giving so 
strong an impulse to industry, promises to produce a 
rapid increase. There has been erected, within the last 
few years, a new pier, by which the harbour was at once 
improved and extended. Hitherto the maritime trade 
of Wick has been chiefly carried on through the medium 
of Staxigo, a small village, possessing a convenient har- 
bour, situated a short way to the eastward, near a lofty 
promontory called Nesshead. 

Nearly twentv miles of execrable road, in the old 
style of *' up hill and down dale," intervene between 
Wick and the northern point of the island, so well 
known by the name of John o' Groat's House. A low 
plain here descends from the hills towards the sea, 
giving place for the Hamlet of Houna, and a number of 
Bttle fiEurmsp one of which is said to be possessed by a 
descendant of John o' Groat. The legend of John o' 
Groat is well known. A Lowlander of that name, 
along with his brother, arrived in Caithness in the 
reign of James IV, bearing a letter from the king, which 
recommended them to the gentlemen of the county. 
They procured land at this remote spot, settled, and 
became the founders of families. Mlien the race of 
Groat had increased to the amount of eight different 
branches, the amity which had hitherto oiaracterised 
them was interrupted by a question of precedency or 
chiefthip. One night, in the course of some festivity, 
a quarrel arose, as to who should sit at the head of the 
table next the door ; high words ensued ; and the ruin 
of the whole family seemed to be at hand by means of 
their injudicious dissension. In this emergency, one of 
them, named John, who was proprietor of the ferry over 
to Orkney, rose, and, having stilled their wrath by soft 
language, assured them that at next meeting he would 
setue the point at issue. Accordingly, he erected upon 
the extreme point of their territory an octaeonal build- 
ing, having a door and window at every side, and ftir- 
nished with a table of exactly the same shape ; and. 
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when the next occasion of festivity took ^ee, desired 
each of his kin to enter at his own door, and take the 
corresponding seat at the table. The, striking origin- 
ality of the idea fairly overcame all scruples ; and, with 
perfect equality, the former good humour of the frater- 
nity was also restored. The foundations or ruins of 
this house, which is perhaps the most celebrated in the 
whole world, are still to be seen. 

The few traveller^ who ever visit this remote ansle 
of Great Britain, never fail to be struck with the bold- 
ness of the numerous headlands which here jut into 
the sea, as also with the Jterrible character of the Pent- 
land Firth, which intervenes between them and the 
lofty peaks of Orkney. In some places, the sea pene- 
trates the rocky coast, and the straneer is surprised, 
when a good way inland, to come to the edees of fear- 
ful nits, like the Buller of Buchan, up whidi the foam 
of the sea works, so as to overspread the surrounding 
territory. 

Advancing, by a post-road, twenty miles westward 
along this wild ana wonderful coast, the traveller 
rea<£es Thurso, situated at the bottom of a spacious 
and secure bay, in a valley traversed by a little stream. 
Thurso is a burgh of barony, holding of Sir John Sin- 
clair of Ulbster. It is about the same size as Wick, 
but not so prosperous or increasing so rapidly. The 
residence of Sir John Sinclair, called Thurso 'East, is 
in the neighbourhood, alone with a highly ornamental 
structure which that venerable gentleman has built to 
the memory of Harold, Earl of Caithness, who was 
slain and miried on the spot upwards of six centuries 
agp. The coast to the west, tin it terminates at Cape 
Wrath, is said to increase in terrific wildness and gran- 
deur ; but few tourists will be inclined to traverse its 
trackless and desolate wastes for the mere sake of bein^ 
frightened or astonished. A direct and modern road 
leads from Thurso back to Berridale Inn, through the 
interior of Caithness, without touching at any point 
worthy of notice. There is also a new road, leading 
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more directly sonthwurdsy throuffh the centre of Suther- 
land, to the heed of the Firth of Dornoch.* 

Almost the only other Tarmtion in the road from 
lavemeaa to Thmo, is that which toadieB at the towns 
of Fortroae and Cromarty, and joins the post-nad near 
Tain. 

Ctesaing the Beanly Firth at Invemen hj the Kes- 
sock Ferry^ the tourist ffoes throng an nmnteresting 
tnct of comitry» (the Black Isle) by Avoch, to For- 
troee. Fortrose is the inconsiderable remains of a once 
considerable episcopal city. It was the seat of the 
bishopric of Ross, and here of coarse Lesley, the his* 
torian, who h^ that see, most hsre resided. The 
cathedral and town are now alike shrank in their 
dimensioos. All that remains of the former occupies 
only a small space in the centre of a laive green, wnidi 
is said to have been originally covered by the wide* 
spread limbs of the edifice. One detached portion, 
which has apparently been a side aide, is now shut np, 
and used as a cemetery ; and another has been convert- 
ed into a town-house and jail. The ruin of the building 
is ascribed to Cromwell, who took away the materials 
in order to construct his fort at Inverness. There is a 
tradition that, resdved to aggrandize Inverness as much 
as possible, he also took away the bells, which even the 
Reformation had spared, aoid hung them up in the 
steeple which he built there ; but the bells, like the 
captive Israelites, conscientiously refused to ring, yea 
to emit a single sound, in their new place, am the 
nsnrper wa^ rain to send them back to Fortrose ; in 
whicn voyage they were unfortunately lost. 

Fortrose, as a roval burvh, is connected with the ad- 
joining village of RosemanLie, which, miserable as it is, 
boasts of having been a burgh before its more dignified 
neighbour. Fortrose, when an episcopal city, was the 

* For part of the above account of the Sutherland yiUages and 
of Caithness, I have been indebted to the intelligent little volume 
■beady quoted under the title of <' A Summer Ramble in the 
North Highlands.** 
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chief seat of learning in this Quarter of the kingdom ;- 
bat it has now onlv a very inconsiderable grammar- 
adiooi. In the neignbourhood of Roeemarkie, there is 
a singularly precipitous and profound ravine, along one 
side of which the road ascends in the roost fearful style 
imaginable, ezposinff the traveller every moment to the 
risk of being dashed to pieces by a fall of two hundred 
feet. The road crosses the black Isle to Cromarty, 
which is ten miles distant from Rosemarkie, at the 
opening of the Firth which bears its name. 

It sliould not be forgotten that a portion of the Black 
Isle, called Ferintosh, forming a distinct estate, and be- 
longing to the county of Nairn, used to be celebrated 
fcHT its extensive manufacture <^ whisky. The Forbes 
of Culloden, who lived at the time of the Revolution, 
having suffered severely in goods and estate by the tnr* 
bulent Highlanders, was at once rewarded for his fidel- 
ity, and compensated for his losses, in the cause of 
government, by an act of parliament, granting him per- 
mission to distil whisky on his estate of Ferintosh, 
without payment of any dut^. The consequence waa 
that more whisky was soon distilled here than perhaps 
in all the rest of the Highlands together, insomuch that 
that liquor became generally known everywhere by the 
sobriquet of Ferintosh* In 1785, when the system 
had amounted to an insupportable grievance, govern- 
ment bought up the privilege for twenty*one thousand 
pounds. 

The Highlanders are remarkable for their attach- 
ment to this excellent beverage, which, with snuff, may 
be said to form the chain whidi binds them to existence. 
The value of a dram or a pinch of snuff to a Highlander, 
in his lonely life and extensive journies, is inconceivably 
great : these luxuries are both meat and drink to him, 
a compensation for all other privations, and esteemed 
the supreme of all excellent things. An aged High- 
lander, who had followed Prince Charles with heart and 
hand in the campaign of 17^5-6, being asked by a curi- 
ous modern what sort of man his Royal Highness was, 
could find no way of expressing his admiration and 
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esteem of that indiTidual, but bj exclaiming^ with an 
emphatic earnestness which almost precluded laughter, 
" Och, he was just like a cood sneeshin— H>r a cood tram 
o' whisky r 

Cromarty is one of the neatest^ cleanest, prettiest 
towns of tne sise in Scotland. It is not a royal bui^h, 
though the chief town in the vagrantj incomprehensible 
county to which it gives its name. It lies upon a pro- 
montory jutting into the Firth, and, the ground beine 
slightly elevated, it has the advantage of a dry as weU 
as a pleasant situation. Most of the houses are white* 
washed, owing to the generosity of a candidate for 
the representation of the county in Parliament, who, 
anxious to gather golden opinions from all sorts of men, 
offered thus to adorn the house of any person that so 
desired ; the consequence of which has been, that Cro- 
marty came cleaner out of the election-business of 
the year 1826, than perhaps any other town in his 
majesty's dominions. 

The common people of Cromarty are industrious 
herring-fishers. In September 1826, when the author 
visited the town, there were no fewer than two hundred 
women engaged in cleaning and salting the fish which 
the innumerable boats were perpetually bringing ashore; 
while twenty-nine masted vessels lay in the Firth, 
waiting to convey the barrels^ on being made up, to va- 
rious ports. Cromarty has a capital harbour, admitting 
vessels of 400 tons. 

The Firth is flanked at the mouth by two hills call- 
ed the Sutors of Cromarty. Nature seems to have here 
had unifrarmity in view; for the North Sutor resembles 
the South Sutor in every respect, except that of artifi* 
cial adornment. The South Sutor, which overhangs 
Cromarty, is most beautifully wooded, being the ^k 
attached to a fine seat, called Cromarty House. Tra- 
vellers walk up to the verge of this wood-crowned 
hill, in order to see, from thence, one of the finest land- 
scapes of which this county can boast ; and seldom come 
lam without being enraptured. The foreground of 
this famous prospect is composed of the house and its 
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woo(b» the toirny the mouth of t^e Firlh, the Nortfi 
Sntor ; then there ia the Firth gtretchii^ awaj up to 
Dingwall— -a noble sheet of water. In the distence^ if 
it be evening* as when I had the good fortune to surrey 
it, the view ia terminated by the mountains of Ross, 
riauur in aucceasion behind each other towards the 
puTjue sunset ; a Titanic flight of atepa leading up to 
the far portala of heaven. 

There is a profound chasm in the front of the South 
Sutor* called Macfiarquhar'a Bed. besides a 
spring, called the Dripoing Well. Near 
Sutor are aeven sunk rocju* never seen except at the 
recess of spring tides ; they are termed the Seven King's 
Sons, becMisej according to tradition, aev«i individuiua 
who bore that relation to majesty, were onee shipwreck- 
ed and drowned upon them in coming home from 
France. There is a ferry of two miles across the mouth 
of the Firth; after whidi, an uninteresting road of 
about seven or eight miles, leads the traveller into the 
main road near Tain. 

Inverness has been already described as situated at 
the mouth of the 61enmore-nan«Albin or Great Glen 
of Scotland, the wonderful natural hoUow, whic^, 
stretching straight as a furrow from 60uth*west to 
north-east, and almost completely filled by lakes and 
arms of the sea, so nearly isolates the northern half of the 
kingdom. ^ Nature seems to have formed this, on pur- 
pose that it might, when the proper time should arrive, 
be fetshioned into a canal. Aecoraingly, it would really 
appear, from the general tradition of Uie Hiffhlands, that 
some native seer many centuries ago predicted, what 
has actually taken place, the transit of white sailed ves- 
sels along the lonelv glen of lakes; foreseeing, by ^ 
mere exertion of the understanding, that advantage 
would ultimately be taken in that way of the natnnl 
configuration of the territory. The Gdedonian Caaal 
was commenced in ^803-4, and opened in 1822, after 
an expense of upwards of L.800,000. It is SO feet 
deep, 50 wide at the bottom, and IIO at the top. The 
length is sixty miles ; exdnsive of the important estuary 
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of Loch £il> which .occupies nearly a third of the whole 
^pace between sea and sea. 

After leaving Inverness six miles behind, the toQrist 
oonies to the extremity of Loch Ness, the chief of these 
inland sheets of water> being upwards of twenty miles 
long. The breadth of this loch is very little^ seldom 
more than half a mile ; it stretches along, in a perfectly 
straight llne> between two lofty piles of hills, which rise 
steep as w^idls, to a prodigious height; and you look 
along, from* one end to the other, as through a telescope. 
Loch Ness has some mysterious and even terrible cha« 
raeteristics. It never freezes ; its water produces 
dysentery in a stranger ; it is usually agitated violently 
mien any other part of the world is undergoing the 
phenomenon of an earthquake ; and^ narrow though 
It be^ it is found, at a very little distance from its verge, 
to be from sixty to a hundred and thirty-five fa- 
thoms deep. The last of its qualifications is the cause 
of the first, but the rest are inexplicably wonderful. 

There is a road on each side of Loch Ness ; but the 
traveller who wishes to see the celebrated fall of Fjen, 
must adhere to that which traverses the south-east side. 
Af^er passing along several miles, by the vei^ of the 
lake, which, by the bye, is adorned by the most beau^ 
tifnl scenery. General's Hut is reachea ; a little inn, so 
t^med from having been the residence of General 
Wade, who formed all these roads. A mile farther on, 
is the chasm-like recess in the hill-side, down which 
" Fyers pours his mossv tfoods." 

At the bottom of this recesss, there is a smooth little 
plain, descending upon the lake, ornamented by the 
house and dbLrubtories of Fyers, and where people land 
from the passing steam-boats, in order to behold the 
cataraoL A winding path, accessible to carris^, 
winds backwards and forwards, up the face of the hill, 
till the height of the Dublic road is reached ; and then 
there is a pathway leading down the face of the crags, 
towards a projecting rock, on which people usually stand 
to see the fall. The Fyers is not a very large stream, 
except in rainy weather ; consequently, there are great 
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variations in the aspect of the cascade. In its medium 
fulnessj it pours through a narrow gullet in the rock^ 
in a round unbroken stream, which gradually whitens, 
as it descends, like an old Jew's beard, till it fiedls into 
a .half-seen profound, two hundred and forty feet 
below the point of descent. A dense mist is constantly 
seen rising from the broken water, like the heavenward 
aspirations of an afflicted and tortured spirit. The 
noise is usually very loud. About a quarter of a mOe 
farther up the ravine, there is another cascade, usually 
called the Upper Fall ; a fearful gulf, down which the 
water descends by three leaps, and over which a bridge 
has been thrown, by way of station for a sight of ^e 
cataract. All this stupendous ravine is covered by 
birches, on whose every leaf a pearl of vapoury dew 
perpetually hangs. Dr. Clarke, on visiting ryers, d^ 
clared it to be a finer waterfall than that of Tivoli, and, 
of all he had ever seen, inferior only to Temi. 

Leaving the shores of Loch Ness, the road now tra* 
verses a wild tract called the Stratherick, towards Fort 
Augustus. The lake itself is a tract of much greater 
interest. Close by the north-west shore is Urquhart 
Castle, the picturesque ruins of a Highland fortress 
demolished by Edward L On the same side of the 
loch, the hill of Mealfburvonie rises to the height of 
three thousand feet, having a lake on the top, wliich» 
no more than Loch Ness, ever freezes, and tne broad 
summit of which can eadly be discerned by mariners 
at sea, off Kinnaird's Point, much more than a hundred 
miles away. 

Fort Augustus lies at the extremity of Loch Ness— 
resembling a gentleman's seat rather than a fortress. 
There is a small village attached, with an inn. Having 
long ago accomplished the purpose of its creation, it is 
now, uke Fort George, perfSectlv useless — a mere sn- 
perannuiated thing, kept in pay, like a pensioner, from 
gratitude. It is gamsoned by three veteran artillery- 
men. 

At Fort Augustus the cut of the canal is resumed, and 
a number of locks are ascended. A very few miles 
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hofwerer, hnne it again into a lake, that called Loch 
Oich, the smafiest oi the chain. The scenery is here 
finer than at any other part of the Great Glen. On 
the north-west bank of the loch is Invergary, the resi- 
dence of the chief of Glengary, a handsome modern 
building, in the immediate neignbourhood of an ancient 
castle, which was the family-mansion, till bnmt down 
in 1746. A little way farther on, there is a small mo- 
nument over a well, commemorating the fact of a for- 
mer chief of Glengary haying thrown into this well the 
heads of seven Kennedies, his enemies, whom he killed 
in revenge for some bloody deed performed by that clan 
upon his people. 

The next and last loch is Loch Lochy, the hills en- 
vironing which are the most hopelessly wild and stu- 
pendous of all in^he glen. The lonely little inn of Letter 
Findlay is the only house at first seen on this loch ; but 
when uie west end is nearly reached, the traveller dis- 
covers, in a recess on the right side, the house of Auch- 
nacarrie, which was the residence of the gallant and un- 
fortunate Lochiel, before he entered upon the fatal 
campaiffn of 1745. The canal, after leaving this loch, 
de0cen& in a precipitous series of locks, called Nep- 
tone's Staircase, into Loch £il^ the arm of the sea al- 
ready mentioned. 

At this point, the Glen is more spacious than any- 
where else. It is, however, the spaciousness of a moor. 
The river Lochy, which issues from the lake of the 
same name, pours its voluminous and impetuous flood 
towards Loch Eil on the left ; and beyond it Ben Nevis 
is seen to rear his enormous head, with the vale of Glen 
Nevis withdraiving from his mighty side into the soli- 
tudes of Lochaber. 

Ben Nevis, it is needless to say, is the highest hill 
in Britain. It, moreover, possesses this advantage, that 
it rises sheer up from the level of the sea. It is 4d70 
feet high, and is generally enveloped in clouds. In 
dear weather, many tourists ascend to the top in order 
to enjoy the extensive prospect ; a feat which cannot 
be penormed in much less than a day. 

It was at the opening of Glen Nevis that Montrose 
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ackiered one of his most brilliant victories. The Camp- 
bells lay in full strength on the plain in front of InTcr- 
lochy Castle, and the Marquis oame suddenly upon 
them^ in the m<H'ning, through Glen Nevis^ after bar* 
ing for that purpose performed some marches of incre^ 
dible rapidity. Argyle, at the commencement of the 
battle, retired on Imrd a galley which lay in Loch £il ; 
in consequence of which imprudent conduct, the impe- 
tuous attack of the royal troops was completely sucoesa- 
ful over the dispirited Campbells, fifteen hundred of 
whom were slain. 

Inverlochy Castle is a huge quadrangular edifice, 
forming a sort of court-yard, which is now emplo?ed 
in keeping the cattle of a neighbouring fEurmer. Tlds 
is said to have once been the site of a great maritime 
city, and the early historians fable that King Acfaaius 
here signed a treaty with Charlemagne. Both suj^ki- 
sitions are alike true. 

The traveller, soon after this, approaches Fort Wil* 
liam, the last of the chain of forts erected for the sub- 
jugation of the Highlands. It is a larger fortificatioa 
than Fort Augustus, and is kept by twenty men and 
an officer, whose duties, however^ are by no means 
either complicated or burdensome. The principal part 
of the barracks is let in portions to private fimiilies^ for 
whose entrances and exits the gates are perpetually pa- 
tent. In consequence of the diminution of the gairi* 
son, the town of Fort William, which originally owed 
its existence to the fort, has gone greaUy into decay. 
It is, in eveT3r sense of the word, a miserable plaoew 
From its propinquity to the Atlantic and some oifaw 
natural causes, it is said to have less or more rain every 
day in the year, except on those which produce the in- 
teresting variety of snow. It is destitute of a market ; 
and, except by means of an insignificant herring-fishery 
and of the strangers who come to climb Ben Nevisi, 
seems to have no channels whatever for the admission 
of wealth. Poor as Fort William is, however, it seems 
to have an expensive enough taste in religion--^tbefe 
being both an Episcopalian and a Roman Catholic cha* 
pel, besides the established chapel of ease. 
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INCLUDING CLACKMANNAN. 

Transis, ample Tai, per rara, per opplda, per Perth, 
Begniim sustentant Ulios urbis opes. 

Olddiitkhin CamdaCt Britanmrn. 



Perth8Hirb> one of the largest coanties in Scotland, 
and which contains a much ereater yariety of territory 
than any other, is situated m the centre of the kinff* 
dom, whose great northern and southern divisions it 
may be said in some measure to connect. Extending 
from the Firth of Forth <m one hand, to the wilds of 
Inyemess-shire on the other, and from the eastern dis« 
trict of Angus to the western one of Argyle, it mea- 
sures about seventy miles in every direction, comprises 
•eventy-six parishes, and contains from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred thousand inhabitants. In every 
lesped, situation included, it nuy be considered the 
Yorkshire of Scotland. Like that voluminous countv, 
it is subdivided into districts, which were formerly 
atewartriea under the jurisdiction of different great 
landed proprietors, but which, since the abolition of 
svch local powers in 1748, have only been observed in 
popular parlance. The names of the various provinces 
of Pertbhire are, Monteith, Gowrie, Perth f Prope:,^ 
Stratheme, the Stormont, Breadalbane, Rannoch, Bai- 
quidder, and Athde ; and all of these give, or have 
given, titles to various noble £unilies. There is, be- 
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sides^ a small detached spot lying on the Firth of 
Forth, and enclosed by Fife and Clackmannan. 

In regard to its natural features, Perth is esteemed 
a county of first-rate interest. Lying partly in the 
Highlands and partly in the Lowlands, it comprehends 
scenery of every description of excellence, trom the 
savage and romantic down to the beautifdl and cham- 

Saign. On account of its inland situation, it of oonrae 
oes not comprise any specimen of that singular com- 
bination of marine and mountain scenery which forms 
the great attraction of the West Highlands. Yet, as it 
abounds in inland lakes, and possesses rising grounds 
of fully as stem and grand a character as that district, 
it is in no respect inrerior as the object of '' a tour in 
search of the picturesque ;" while its splendid plains 
may be said to form an additional attraction. It would 
be impertinent to expatiate at great length upon the 
tour o; Perthshire, which is already so well known to 
comprise every sort of charm derivable &om travelling, 
fiut we may be permitted to mention, for the sake of 
those who are unacquainted with the peculiarities of 
this county, that, starting from Edinburgh or Glasgow^ 
with any species of conveyance, or even upon foot, the 
tourist may perform it in less than a week. 

Perthshire may be generally described as a district 
formed by the river Tay and its tributaries. There is, 
however, a southern portion, including the detached 
spot already mentioned, which lies within the vale of 
the Forth, and which we shall dispatch in the first 
place, before surveying the Strath of Tay. In execut- 
ing this intention, the reader must suppose us leaving 
in a westerly direction the part of Fife where we com- 
menced the eastward survev of that county, and as 
proceeding along the north snore of the Firth of Forth, 
near its upper extremity, towards the vale of the De- 
von. After thus attending to the detadied portion of 
Perthshire and to the little which is interesting about 
the minor county of Clackmannan, we shall, to use the 
language of Sir \V alter Scott, ** seek the varied realms 
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of fair Montdth/' and eventuaUy the great vale of the 
Tay. 

The first object of any interest in this tract is the 
town of Culross, an ancient and decayed loyal burgh, 
aituated on the face of a hiii^ declining towards die 
Firth. Culross (pronounced Cooross) formerly carried 
on a great trade in coal and salt, and possessed a sort 
of patent for the manufacture of girdles, the round 
iron plates on which the people of Scotland bake their 
coarse barley and oaten bread. Culross was also the site 
of an abbey, of which hardly a vestige now remains, 
except the chapel, which has been converted into the 
parisn church. Adjoining to the north wall of thitt edifice, 
there is an aisle, containing a monument to Sir George 
Bruce of Blairhall, his lady, and eight children, all of 
whom are represented in beautiful white marble statu- 
ary. 

Kincardine, a few miles westward from Culross, is a 
thriving sea-port town, remarkable for ship-building. 
In its immediate neighbourhood stands the old ruined 
OBStle of Tullyallan. 

Proceeding a few miles through a level and cultivated 
tract, we come to Clackmannan, the capital of the little 
county of that name. This is a very miserable town, 
but there is something curious about it. It consists of 
one long, unpaved^ stragffling, filthy street, which runs 
up a gentle acclivity to the gate of the park surrounding 
Clackmannan Tower. In the middle stands a steeple, 
to which a jail was formerly attached; a jail which first 
fell into disrepair, then into ruin, and finally was taken 
away. The wire of Clackmannan is at present out of 
a jail, and cannot afiPord to build one. However, as the 
people hereabout are neither more innocent nor more 
affluent than the other good folk of Scotland, the jail of 
Stirling is occasionally called upon for accommodation 
to the culprits and debtors of the shire ; for which the 
county pays a certain share of the sum which sustains 
the said jail. At the east end of the site of the quondam 
prison of Clackmannan, there lies a huge, shapeless, 
blue stone, which, having been broken into three pieces, 
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is now boond with iron. Thk is a tort ef Imi^ pella- 
diam or charter-stone^ like the Clach-na-caden of Inver- 
DSBS ; the privileges of the town being supposed to de- 
pend in some mysterious waj upon its existence ; on 
which account it is looked upon by the inhabitants with 
a high degree of veneration. Its legendary history is 
such as to command towards it the respeet of a tnach 
wider circle. When King Robert Bruce was residing 
in Clackmannan Tower> and beftie there was a town 
attached to that regal manstso^ he, one day, in .passing 
down this way on a journey, happened to stop a while 
at the stone, and, on ^oing away, left his glove apon 
it. Not discovering his loss till lie had proceeded amnit 
hdf a mile towards the south, he desirei his servant to 
go back to the clack, (for King Robert seems to have 
usually spoken, his native Carrick Gaelic,) and brine his 
mannan or glove. The servant said, ''If ye'll just look 
about ye here, I'll be back wi't directly ;" and acoording- 
ly soon returned vrith the missing article. From tlus 
trivial circumstance arose the name of the town whidi 
was subsequently reared round the st4Mie, as also that 
of a farm at the place where the king stopped, about 
half a mile south, on the way to Kincardine, which took 
its title from what the servant said, namely, Look abomt 
ye, and is so called at this day. It is customary for 
people visiting Clackmannan, to chip otf a small piece of 
the stone whereon lay the glove of firuoe, and carry it 
amy with them as a curiosity. 

llie church of (Mackmannan, situated a little to the 
sooth of the principal street, is a handsome modem 
structure, in the Gothic taste, with an elegant tower ; 
being from a design by Gillespie. 

Clackmannan Tower, situated at the top of the hill, 
is a tall and impressive structure, though now demived 
of its interesting appendsge, the palace of Robert Bruce, 
and ftimily-house of Bruce of Clackmannan, as well as 
the gardens and shrubberies which once adorned the spot. 
The tower is unfurnished, and will probably soon go to 
decay, <m account of a dispute respecting the property. 
Bruoe's palace, with shame we iqpeak, was oemolish- 
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ed merely because the stones were required to build e 
neighbouiiiur farm onstead. This was the residence of 
the ancient Jacobite lady, (Mrs Bruce of Cladcmannan,) 
who is mentioned in Carrie's Life of Bums, as having 
knighted that poet with a sword which belonged to Bruce, . 
and who observed, while she performed the ceremony, 
that <« she had a better right to do so than some folk:' 
The sword, and a helmet which had also belonged to the 
hero, are now in the possession of Lord Elgin, who re- 
present^ the family of Bruce, and are to be seen at 
BroomhsU, near Dunfermline, in the midst of a vast 
quantity of other curiosities of all ages and nations. 
About a hundred yards west from the town, there is 
a larse stone, called the King's StoHe, on account of the 
royaTpossessor of Clackmannan having sat upon it ; a 
drcnmstance which has caused the whole emmence to 
be stvled the King's Seat Hill. We would advise all 
travellers who happen to visit this place on a fine day, 
to sit down, as we did, upon the King's Stone, and ad« 
ndre the splendid view which is there obtained, of the 
Carse of Stirling, the Links of Forth, and the country 
beyond. 

Alloa, a mile beyond Clackmannan, is a thriving sea* 
port and manufacturing town, of above four thousand 
inhabitants ; irr^ular and antique in some parts, but, 
upon the whole, an agreeable collection of houses, and 
embellished by a handsome new church, in the Gothio 
style. The Firth of Forth is here contracted to a very 
narrow space, and here commence those singular sin- 
uosities to which allusion has already so often been 
made. Besides many other branches of manufieu^ture, 
brewins is here carried on to a considerable extent ; 
and AJQoa Ale (experius loquorj is a beverage not less 
excellent than it is celebrated. 

Alloa House, situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town, in the midst of a fine park — the seat 
of the Earl of Mar, and the subject of a fine Scottish 
song — is a place worthy of a visit. The principal part 
of the building was destroyed some years ago by fire. 
The original tower, a building of the thirteenth century, 
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the walls of which are eleven feet thick and ninety feek 
high» alone remains. In it James VI and his eldest sod 
Henry were successively educated^ under the care of 
the Mar fitmily. The cradle of the former> and his lit* 
tie Bursery-chair> besides Prince Henry's golfs^ were 
preserved m the tower till a recent period, when they 
tell into the possession of Lady Frances Erddne^ daugh- 
ter to the late venerable Earl of Mar^ who now (1898) 
presores them with the care and veneration doe to sudi 
valuable heir-looms, in her house at Edinburgh. 

The country, in every direction around AUoa, is ex- 
tremely level and beautiful, int^spersed with nume* 
reus fine seats, and abounding in delightM little old. 
established bower-like villages. Among the latter, we - 
would particularize one called the Bridge of AUan, as 
every thing which a village ought to be ; soft, sunny, 
warm ; a confusion of straw-roofed cottages and ridi 
messy trees ; possessed of a bridge and a mill, together 
with kail-yards, bee>&keps, coUeys, callants, old inns 
with entertainment for man and horse, carts with their 
poles pointing up to the sky, venerable dames in drug- 
set, knitting their stockings in the sun, and young ones 
m gin^iam and dimity, tripping along with milk-paiis 
on their heads. Besides ail these characteristics as a 
vilk^, the Bridge of Allan boasts of a row of neat lit- 
tle villas, for the temporary accommodation of a num- 
ber of fiEMhionables who flock to it in summer, <m account 
of a mineral well in the neighbourhood. 

Ilie small river Devon fails into the Forth about two 
milesabove Alloa, at the place where that stream changes 
the character of a river for that of an estuary. The vale 
of the Devon is iamed for romantic beauty, and for the 
singular natural curiosities formed by the river; on 
which accounts it is much resorted to in summer by 
pleasure*parties, as well as solitary tourists. The De- 
von rises among the Ochil Hills, a remarkable range, 
commencing near Stirling, and stretching in a norUi- 
east direction, to the Firth of Tay, a little below Perth. 
After running for several miles among these hills, in a 
direction almost due east, the Devon takes a turn all at 
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onoe towards the west, so as in some measare to doable 
its coarse. This ao^le is called the Crook of Devoa, 
and is perhaM a cunosity unexampled in all the rivers 
of Britain. The lower part of the vale, where the river 
mns west, is bounded on the north by the fine green 
sides of the Ochils, and on the aoath by the less pictur* 
esque but eqnally beaotifnl low coontry which stretdies 
towards the sea* A day spent in Glenoevon will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most inordinate appetite fior roman- 
tic natural scenery. 

The most southeily of all the Ochil Hills is one call- 
ed Demyat, forming the west side of the mouth of Glen- 
devon. This is ^Eimoas for the extensive and splendid 
view obtained from its summit. The following legend 
regarding it is related by Dr Graham, in his Sketeheo 
of Perthshire. The proprietor of the estate upon which 
it is situated^ when travelling abroad, happened to meet 
an English gentleman who lud recently been in Scot- 
land, and who talked loudly of the romantic beauties of 
that countrv. In particnliur, he spoke with rapture of 
the view wnidi he nad obtained firam the top of a hill 
called Qemyat. The Scottish gentleman heard with 
astonishment, that he possessed upon hb own property 
in Scotland, a view superior to anv he had come so fiir 
in search of; and he lost no time in returning home to 
ascend Demyat. 

In the neighbourhood of Demyat is the more conical 
summit of Bencleuch, otherwise called the hill of Alva, 
which, instead of terminating like Demyat in a gentle 
upland, shoots up into a tall rocky point. This point 
is called Craigleith, and was remarkable long i^ for 
the production of falcons. The falcons of Craigleith 
were celelnated fiur and wide, at the time when these 
birds were used for sport. The rock was never tenant- 
ed by more than one pair of birds ; it of course produc* 
ed very few ; but the iew which it did produce were 
held in very high esteem. They were often a matter 
of request with royalty itself, then occasionally resident 
in the neighbouring palace of Stirling. 
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Upon a hollow near the commit of Bendeuoh, and 

not nr from Craigleith, there is a small hollow in which 

the snow often lingers for a considerable time after the 

departure of winter. The common people^ with great 

elegance of fancy, gfre this speck of snow the epithet 

of Lady Alya's Web^ from its resemblance to the pieces 

of linen whidi that noble dame, in common with high 

- and low in former times^ employed herself in bleaching. 

' The little village of Alya lies at the bottom of the hiU. 

It is the capital of a parish and barony of the same name> 

' which was formerly remarkable finr its silver mines. 

In proceeding up the vale, the first object that at- 
tracts attention after Alva, is the village of Tillieeoa- 
tnr, also the capital of a piffish. The only thing worthy 
of'^notioe about Tilliecoutry, besides its extreme [dea- 
santness, is a lai^ stone which lies in the diurchyard. 
This is the subject of a curious and amusing old legend, 
which, as reported to us bv a friend, seems strikingly 
Illustrative of at least one-half of the proverb, that *' it 
is kittle shooting at craws and clergy." In the parish of 
Tilliecoutry, as m all other places under the sun, there 
<mce lived a wicked Unrd, The wicked laird of Tillie- 
oontry happened^ on one occasion, to quarrel with one 
of the monKS of Cambuskenneth about the payment of 
certain church dues ; and, in the course of the debate, 
was so far exasperated, that, forgetting entirely the 
respect due to a d^urchman, he fairly knocked the 
holy father down. Of course, a man who had been 
guilty of such an outrage could not live long ; he died, 
fiimfbre, and was burled. But, as he had not been 
afflicted by any supernatural torment upon his death- 
bed ; as he had neither drawn air into his lungs and 
breathed it out blu6 flame, nor had supplies of water 
carried to him by relays of servants to cool feet yMch 
set the floor on fire, and made cold water splutter and 
bml as it was dashed upon them ; more than all, as he 
had died unshriven, and without having expiated his 
offence by a consolatory legacy of lands to the church ; 
something yet remained to be done to manifest the in- 
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digDAtion of htaven at his impioiis act. He ttas bnried 
as dead men wont to be ; but his spirit did not walk aa 
the spirits of wicked men wont to do. That would 
hare been too equirocal ; it might have been said that 
he had mnrdered men as well as knocked down priests. 
Bnt mark his punishment ! The hand^«-i>the sacrilegious 
hand,— was founds on the morning after the funeral, 
projecting above the grave^ dendied as in the act of 
giTuig a Wow. The people were dreadfully alarmed ; 
but iHbat could they do out ezdaam in astoaishmentj 
aain themselTes, widi they might never do anj tiling to 
incur so dreadful ^ Judgment ; then take ujp tne unholr 
corpse, adjust the arm by its side, and again commit it 
to the earth. On the following morning, great num« 
bars repaired to the church-yard, to see wbether the 
iinrd*s arm had again been rejected of the grave. There 
St was, thrust up and clenched as befiMre. The process 
of interment was repeated, and again up came the 
clenched fist. Again it was repeiSed, and sa on for 
more than a week. The people were then in a state 
little short of distraction. They had applied to the 
priests of Cambuskenneth ; but they, with much shaking 
of heads, had refused to interfere. The news qireal 
far and wide, and hundreds gathered to witness the 
miracle. Hundreds, however, could not bury the laird 
more effectually than a single sexton. At last an expe- 
dient was thouffht of, by which the power of numbers 
tfonld be turned to account. ThOT united to bring 
-from a considerable distance, and roU upon the grave, 
the huge stone which now marks the spot ; after which 
the clenched fist no longer appeared. It need scarcely 
Jbe suggested, diat if any^ body had been daring enougk 
to watch the place by night, they would probablv have 
beheld a detachment of devils, who had wickedly as- 
sumed the dress of monks, come and undo the work of 
sepulture, leaving the hand exposed. When the story 
is told on the spot at the present day, the rustic narra- 
.tor looks cautiously round the edge of the mass of rock, 
half-afraid that his tale will be confirmed by the aj^ 
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pearanoe of the denched fist growing oat^ like a nrnali- 
room, between the stone and uie eaiih.* 

Pursuing the course of the river^ we wrire at tlie 
village of Dollar, remarkable lor its academj, and 
abore which, on a high and almost insulated rock> are 
die ruins of Castle GampbelL The spot on which this 
castle is situated appears peonliarly wild and iaaooessa- 
ble. The ruins are seen somewhat retired from tin 
rugged steep, loftj and wooded, with mountain atreams 
descending on either side, uniting at the base, aad 
brawling among^ massiTe fragments of rode Imme- 
diately behind rises a vast amphitheatre of wooded 
tiUs. 

On ascending the wooded heights towards the castle, 
a splendid view may be obtained of the Vale of Devon, 
the Forth, Stirling Castle, Clackmannan Tower, and 
the hills that stretch from the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde ; the ruins and wooded banks forming a aoitaUe 
and most picturesque foreground. Castle Campbell is 
a place of considerable antiquity, and waa the chief 
Lowland residence of the iunily of Aigyle, till bomt 
by Montrose in the Civil War. It is said that John 
Knox resided in it, under the protection of Ardiibald 
the fourth Earl, who was a zealous partisan of the 
B6formation.t 

* It if coctomary in Scotland, when a child happens to strlkfl^ 
or» a« the phraie \B,to Ifftiit hatd to a parent, to say, «« wbA^ 
weel, my man, your hand *11 wag ahune the grave for thas.'*^*- 
8ee HaadmgUm»kire, for the superstition regarding parricides. 

f It is oommonly told, by way of exciting curiosity, that the 
aadent name of this most picturesque old fortress, in Gaelic, was 
Castle Gloom, that it had the Olen of Care on the one han^ 
and the Bum of Sorrow on the other, and tiiat it looked down 
upon the village of Dolour. The proper etymologisrs, however, 
ten quite a different tale. The old Chehc name of the strong- 
hold was Coch ZfasR, or Mad Iieap, from the predpitous naturs 
of the site. The glen of Care is properly the Glen of Caer, or 
castle, a British word. And DoUar is simply Dal oTj the high 
field. It is strange timt this absurd vulgar error shoold have 
been accepted by all fonner tonristi and topogn^hers,— even bf 
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' A little fartlier up the vale of DeFon, that river 
forms a series of cascades often visited by travellers, 
and which are thus described by Dr Gamett. At the 
Caldron Linn, the Devon, previously smooth, suddenly 
enters a deep golly^ where, finding itself confined, ft 
has, by continual efforts against the sides, worked out 
a cavity resembling a large caldron, in which it has so 
much the appearance of boiling, that it is difficult to 
divFst one's self of the idea that it is actually in a state 
«f violent ebullition. From the caldron the water finds 
its way throo^h a hole beneath the surface into a lower 
cavity, in which it is carried round and round, though 
with much less violent agitation ; this second caldron 
ia always covered with foam. The water then works 
its way oat in a similar manner into a third caldron ; 
out of which it is precipitated by a sheer fiill of forty* 
' ioor feet. About a mile fiurther up the vale, the banks 
of the stream are contracted in such a manner, that an 
arch of twenty-two feet span connects them at the 
height of eighty-six feet above the water. On account 
of Sie roughness of the channel, the water here makes 
a violent n<Hse, and occasions the said arch to set the 
name of the Rumbling Brig. About two hundred yards 
fiurther up, there is another; but inferior, cascade, where 
the water, vibrating from one side to another of the 
pool below, causes an intermittent noise, like that of 
water working upon a mill* The country people call it 
the Devil's Mill, because it pays no regard to Sunday, 
bat worka every day alike. The whole scenery of 
tiiese singular cascades is extremely romantic, an^ to- 
gether with the general charms of Ulendevon, sorves to 
render this part of the province of Fife one of the most 
delicious districts in Scotland. 

About a mile above the Rumbling Brig, we come to 
the parish chnrdi of Fossoway, and soon after to the 
singular turn of the river, called the Crook of Devon. 

Dr MscCnUoch, wbo teemii to have made a point of dixbelieviiig 
what every other body bcUeveS) and deipiiiiDg what every other 
body admirei. 
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In the parish of Fosaoway^ beaidea other M havooiei* ia 
that of Tnlliebole, where a ariminal was hanged tvpoa 
the jurisdiction of the banm little more than a oentury 
ago.* Thekingaof Scotland, in their jonmeysfron Stir* 
lin^ to Falkland, usnallycame this waj ; and on one oo« 
ea8M>n, one of the Jameses was entertained with paitieiu 
kr edat at the caatle of Tolliebole. The house not he-, 
ing iaraa enon^h to contain the whole retinne, a tent waa 
eracted on a piece of plain ground near the river. The 
king waa so well pleased with his dinner aa to oonfo 
the hoBoar of knighthood upon his host. Among the 
sojal attendants, was a trooper, much celebrated for hie 
convivial powera. But the laird of Tnlliebole had a 
ser v a nt eqnall v renowned for the same dangerous pre* 
eminence. The trooper and he heard of each otner, 
and> on the Monday after the king had gone, met upon 
the site of the tent, resolved to try each other's powen. 
It is. not known what liquor they made use of; but 
they drank it from quechs containing half an £ngliah 
pint. They continued to drink till Wednesday evea- 
ine, when the trooper fell from his seat apparently 
aueep. Keltie— »for that was the name of the native 
Silenus— then took another quaff, to show that he waa 
the conqueror ;t after which he too fell asleep. On 
awakening, he found the trooper dead. He was buried 
in the same place ; where a pool of water still retaina 
the name of '' The Trooner's Dub." The people be* 
lieve that the ghost of the unfwtunate toper is to be 
seen at night sitting on the spot ; and some even affirm 
that he has been heard hiccuping like a drunk man, 
and calling for " another fill o' the quech." 

* At the neighbouring baronial hoase of Aldie, a man, on be« 
ing hanged for the alight office of stealing a cauj^Jk* conit ia 
aaid to hare uttered a malediction upon the family, to the elfect 
that the estate of Aldie should never be inherited by a male heir 
for nineteen generations ; which has already so far taken efltet, 
"ioAy Keith, the present proprietriz, being the daughter of an 
heiresa, who was the grand-daughter and successor of another 
heiress, and being herself the mother of an only daughter. 

t This gave rise to a proverbial expression—- JSbiBck^« MmdM 
with which penons are thnatened when they refuse to drink &ir. 
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Lemng Glendevan, and proceeding westwmrdsj w« 
rewdkk the vale of Allan, anetoer tributary te the Fof0« 
This beautiful little river, with its aceompanimenta of 
bold blac& rocks, partially covered with thick and vari- 
ed foliage, and the freanent mills placed ou its banks^ 
preaentB a variety of Idghly romantic and picturesque 
soenery, worthy of the admiration of the tourist even 
on his way to the Troaachs and the Highland lakes. 
The ancient cathedral city of Dumblane, now estimable 
as only a pleasant village, is situated upon the banks of 
this stream, about six miles north-west from Stirling. 

Dumblane was at first a cell of the Culdees, and be- 
came the seat of a see in the reign of David {• The 
cathedral, as at present existing, is one of the mosti 
engine edilicesof that sacred character in N<vth Britain* 
The east end or nave is fitted up in a peculiarly hand- 
aoDie feshicm as a parish church ; and ereat care is tak- 
en to preserve the rest from further oecay. There is 
an anomalous steeple on the south side, apparently an 
after-thought, Im feet high. In the church are pre- 
served a number of the prebendaries' stalls or chairs of 
black oak, richly decorated ; the onlv Jcnown remains of 
popish furniture existing in any ecclesiastical structure 
north of the Tweed. There is a tradition, that the 
architect employed in building this cathedral, made 
wonderfully uttle by the job. On his departure im« 
mediately after from Dumblane, being waylaid and 
murdered at a place about three miles from town, called 
Kinbuck, by some robbers, who expected to possess 
themselves of his spoils, he was found to have in his 
pockets, the miseraDle sum of threepence halfpenny* 
However, if the carver of the roof of the cathedral of 
Aberdeen got only thirteen and fourjpence for his trouble, 
it is supposable that the pittance of the Dumblane ma- 
son was esteemed considerable profit. 

Some of the bishops of Duipblane have been remark* 
able persons. Three of the family of Chisholm of 
CromLix enjoyed the see in succession during the eigh- 
ty years that preceded the Reformation. It may be 
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«QOiidered a proof of the tntiqiiity of the popalar air 
<hmmwtnatod, Cloat the CaldioB^. that the aeoond of 
the fikhop Chiahelmi used to nj, if oondenined to 
death, he would go oontetttedly to the gallowB» provided 
hia eara were r^nled with that hia iaTourite vpnag* 
Bat the aort dia&goiahed of all the Biahopa waa Bi- 
abop LeightoQ, whoie leanuig towards the pceBbyteiiam 
party haa caiued his memory to be held in leoa di^goct 
Dy the people of Sootlaad than that of any other of 
mm modi "Uwed peraona, the biahopa of the rei^ of 
Charlea II. There ia an amudng anecdote of Biahop 
Leighton related bjr the inhabitanta of DomUane. A 
aequettered walk in the neighbourhood of the town, 
Btill oalled the Kahop'a Walk, was hia &Tourite place 
of study' and recreation ; andi, out of respect for his 
diaracter, no* one ever ventured to intrude upcm hia 
aolitude. One day, however, the widow of a poor 
denyman, to whose support, and that of her childres, 
hia lordahip had amply contributed, broke in upon hia 
retirement, and for a very strange reason. The good 
woman had been led to suppose ttiat the bishi^ had a 
particular object or motive for his generosity --a desire^ 
m short, to obtain her aflectiona. Accordingly, when 
he asked eagerly after her children^ under U^ impres- 
sion that her intrusion arose from some sudden distress 
on their part, she replied that ** they were all well, but 
she had becoi unable to rest till she disclosed to hia 
lordship a revelatum which had been made to her.** 
'* A revelation made to you !" exclaimed the astonish- 
ed dignitary. — " Yes, my lord," said the woman, ** it 
waa revealed to me tliat vour lordship and I wero 
about to be. married." — '* Inoeed !" cried his lordship ; 
"no such revelaticm, however, has yet been made to 
me, and if we are to be married by revelation, the mar- 
riage cannot take place, you know, until it be revealed 
to both partiea." 

That part of Dumblane which adjoins to the diurch, 
from its oeing composed chiefly of old dignified-looking 
houses, has somewnat the appearance of what is under* 
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stood in EogUnid by the tenn cfefe^— thftt i8> tlie pre* 
dnct of a cathednJi One of these houses was oecupU 
ed by the family of Vncoont Strathallan, a nobleman 
taking his title from Uns districity and wdl known fat 
his Jacobite principles. Th6 lofd of that day having 
ffone with tiie anny of Prinee Chaiks^ it is said that a 
Temale domestie, lefft in duiive of the hoose, to(A a 
trtrange mediod of exhibiting her ill-will to the loyal 
anny, which soon after passed throngh the town. Just 
as a party were marching along the street, nnder the 
waAs of the visoount'tf house, the woman took a quanti* 
ty of boiKng di^*water, and flung it oat of a window 
In the first story lipon their deroted heads. Little real 
injnrr was snstained ; but the men were so incensed at 
the diabolical attempt, as they called it, that it requir- 
ed some powers of persnasion on the part of the chief 
men of the town, to prevent them mm setting it in 
flames. 

Dumblane had, however, been much move eminently 
distinguished in the civil war of 1715. The battle «f 
' Sheriffmuir took place in its immediate vicinity ; and, 
indeed, that conflict was at first tevmed the uittle of 
Dumblane, at least by the king's party. The battle- 
sround is about two miles east-by-north of the- city. 
It is a lam mair, swelling gently up on ail sides, with 
a piece of taUe land on the top, where the fighting 
duefly took place. The arlny of the Earl of Mar occupied 
the north side of the hill, while that of the Duke of 
Argyle approached fh>m Stirling Castle, whose towers 
are bere lasible. The first two viOlies of the king's ar- 
my are said, by the country-people, to have been com- 
pletely ineffectual, on account of thdr shot, from the 
lowness of their position, passing over the heads of the 
enemy. On the very apex or behest pomt of the 
muir, and marking the west side of the battle>£^wind, 
there is a* huge block called the Carline's Stane, on 
which the Hi^anders are said to have sharpened their 
swords before the duke> army approached, and winch 
is still visibly seamed with the marks, appareukly, of 
that process. The reader will remember the irregular 
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sublimitj and humour of the ballad which Bums wrote 
upon this affair — especially the descriptive stansa : 

I heard the thnds, and saw the duds, 
O* dans frae woods, in tartan dads» 
Wha glaumed at kingdoms threct man. 

It ought not to be omitted, that Bishop Leightoa 
founded at Dumblane a library of about fourteen huum 
dred books, which has been doubled by the contribu- 
tions of other persons and the accession of new publica* 
ti<ms. The Bibliotheca Leightoniensis, being ayailable 
at a very small expense by strangers, forms an addi^ 
tional attraction to tliose who flock to tiie mineral well, 
or who may be disposed to niralise, for a summer 
month, in or about this delightful little old city. 

The environs of Dumblane present several objects 
that merit the attention of the tourist. From the 
western window of the principal room of the inn, at 
the bridge, a view may be had, which is much admired 
by draughtsmen. At the lower end of the town begins 
the romantic, though artificial, walk of Kippenro8s> 
near the further extremity of which there is a sycamore, 
or plane-tree, supposed to be the largest in the kingdom. 
This splendid piece of timber measures twenty-eight 
feet round the stem, and covers nearly half an acre with 
its wilderness of shade. 

From Dumblane there is a road leading northwards^ 
by Ardoch and Muthil, to Crieff in StraUierne, where 
it enters the Highlands. This was formed by General 
Wade at the beginning of the last century. It is dis- 
tinguishable, in the eye of the traveller, from all other 
roads in Scotland, by its straightness. which is such, 
that, during the whole space of sixteen miles which 
intervenes between Dumblane and Crieff, there are 
not perhaps four turns altogether, and tliese are in no 
case occasioned by eminences, but only by the necessi- 
ty of crossing rivers. General Wade seems to have 
communicated his own stiff, erect, and formal character 
to his roads, but above all to this particular one, which 
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is aa atraiffht as his person, as undemting as Iiis mind, 
and as in£fferent to steep braes as he himself was to 
difficulties in the execution of his duty. The common 
people of the county call it " the Line" par excellence; 
and £ew tTavellers who have to encounter its long tire- 
some vistas and pursue its course over the hills, will 
feel disposed to cavil with the designation. But, per- 
haps, of all persons who may be litUe disposed *' to lift 
up their hands and bless General Wade" for this spe- 
cimen of his road- making abilities, (even including the 
ancient Highlander, with his indignation at ''ta tumim- 
spike,") the antiquary will be the least ; for his excel- 
lency, with that persevering right-forwardness for 
which he was so remarkable, mis gone smack through a 
grand Roman camp at Ardoch, and obliterated the 
whole of one of its sides, though he might have easily 
avoided the same by turning a few yards out of his 
way. 

The Boman camp of Ardoch, which is situated at the 
distance of six miles north of Dumblane, is esteemed 
the most entire in the kingdom, and is really a very 
great curiosity. It lies within the parks around Ar« 
dock House, the seat of Major William Moray Stirling. 
The road, as above mentioned, skirts along, or rather 
passes over one of its sides ; and the stranger may easily 
see it, without leaving the vehicle in which he may be 
passing. There appears to have been three or four 
ditdies, and as many rampart walls surrounding the 
camp, aU of which, as well as the eateways, may still 
be distinctly traced. The site of the praetorium rises 
above the level of the camp, but is not exactly in the 
centre. The measure of the whole area is IO6O feet 
hy 900 ; and it is calculated to have contained no fewer 
than 20,000 men, according to the ordinary distribution 
of the Roman soldiers in their encampments. The 
stranger will, no doubt, find matter of strange reflec- 
tion, in the contemplation of k place formerly ten- 
snted by those warlike and ambitious men, but now 
affording shelter only to the quiet cattle and the timor- 
ous hare. 
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From Ardoch, the road of the incontravertiUe g«ie- 
xbI proceeds directly northwards to Muthil^ over a tract 
of niUy eround, which^ on account of its wild aad 
desoUtte (£aracter, is called the Mnir of OrduL How 
his exoellencv came to think it possible for carriages to 
ascend and descend the yarioas steep paths and head- 
long dediyities of this piece of terntory> is totally in- 
conceivable> unless we can suppose that he was anxious 
to obtain, every now And then, as he proceeded with 
his troops, posts of oDservation from which he could 
survey the country around, in case of secret enemies. 
Be that as it may, some later road-makers, with diii^ 
ent ideas, have seen fit to make a new road round tiie 
bottoms of the hills, from a point two miles north of 
Ardoch, to Mnthil ; and thus, by adding a mile and a 
half to the original distance of three miles, have render- 
ed that part of his via recta in a great measure obsolete. 
A great improvement has thus been achieved ; but we 
would recommend all pedestrians to adopt the old road, 
on the following account. 

At a place culed the Mill of Steps, in the low hot* 
tom between two of the hills, over which the road 
passes, there stood, and perhaps still stands, a cottage, 
which, little more than thirty years ago, was the resi- 
dence of an old woman, known as the mother of the em^ 
press of Morocco f To explain this seeming mystery. 
It is necessary to inform the tourist that the daughter 
of a poor woman here resident, about sixty or seventy 
years aso, was sailing over to America, when she was 
captured, along with all her fellow-passengers, bv an 
Anrican pirate, and carried into Morocco, where, nap- 
pening to attract the affections of the emperor, she very 
soon after became empress. She had cnildren by his 
majesty, and became in time completely natoraliaed in 
that savage countrv ; but, nevertiieless, continued till 
the day of her deatn, to keep up a correspondence witii 
her humble relations in Scotland. It nav perhaps be 
in the recollection of some persons intimately acquainted 
with modern British history, or it may perhaps be 
gathered from the Annual Register of the period, that, 
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about finrty years ago^ two Morocco princes applied to 
the gOYemment of this country for a military n>rce, to 
assist them in asserting their right to the throne of their 
deceased father^ in opposition to an usurping kinsman. 
They n^ed their request with the plea that, by the 
mother's side, they were of British descent ; and 
government had actually fitted out an expedition at 
Gibraltar, in*^ obedience to the demand, when intelli- 
geace came that the two joung men had been surprised 
and cut off by their relation ; upon which the fleet was 
•f course remanded. When the circumstances are laid 
together, it seems unquestionable that these unfortunate 
persons were the grandsons of the old woman who b'ved 
at the Mill of Steps. The reader may pause before he 
give credit to a story so singular ; but our information 
is derived from a source which precludes the slightest 
ahade of scepticism in Qur own mind. We cannot give 
the maiden name of the empress ; but it may be at least 
mentioned that her mother was aunt to a person of the 
name of Duncan Macpharig, or Macgr^or, whd was 
weU known in the south of Perthshire, about fortvyears 
ago, as one of the surviving heroes of 'Hhe Forty-Five," 
and who was often heard to boast that he had a cousin 
an empress.* 

Prooeedins southwards from Dumblane, towards the 
vale of Teith, Kilbride Castle, the seat of Sir James 
Campbell of Aberuchil, is observed on the right. This 
ancient baronial mansion affords a fine illustration of the 

* Another of these memomble adventurers lived, till lately, at 
the Port of Menteith, where he was known by the familiar name 
of " Auld Forty-five." In his earlier years, Auld Forty-five 
had lived in a landward part of the parish, at a great distaaoe 
flrom the chnroh; but he latterly thought pnoper to marry the 
landlady of the little inn at the Port, in order, as he himself used 
to say, that he might be ** near to wort," that is, the wordy for 
so he designated the gospel preached every Sunday in the parish 
church. It was always, however, a matter of doubt with the 
good folk of the Port, justified by the veteran's false pronuncia- 
tion, whether the spiritual or the material vineyard of the kirk- 
U>wn had been the attraction which induced Auld Forty«five to 
marry the ale-wife. 
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syBtem so general before the present aee, according to 
which all the household ate at one table. The upper 
part of the hall i9« or was elevated a few inches auove 
the rest, in order that the baron might sit higher than 
his dependants ; while, at the same time, the window 
corresponding with that part of the room is a few inches 
above the rest of the line, either that he miffht be more 
conveniently lighted, or that even this simple arrange- 
ment might be contrived to pay him the homage due So 
his dignified character. 

The district of Menteith, which next fells to be de- 
scribed, and which stretches westward from the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling for about thirty miles, is distin- 
guished above all the other districts of Perthshire, and 
almost above all the rest of Scotland, for the singular 
series of beautiful and romantic scenes which it presents 
to the view of the traveller. The magnificent old ruin 
of Doune Castle, the sublime scenery aiound the village 
of Callander, the Trosachs, Loch Katrine, and the lofty 
hills of Ben Ledi and Benvenue, are only a few of the 
wonders of this remarlcable tract of country, which, be- 
sides all its merely material charms, derives no little ad- 
ditional interest fi^om its being, to use the popular phrasoj 
the scenery of ^' the Lady of the Lake." 

To commence the survey of this district at the point 
where the royal train are described in that noble poem 
as commencing their chase, and at the point, moreover, 
on which all travellers from at least the eastem parts 
of Scotland approach it; the village and Castle of 
Doune, situated six miles north-west from Stirling, are 
the first objects that claim particular notice. 

Doune Castle, to judge from tlie massiveness and ex- 
tent of its ruins, seemed to have belonged to that first- 
rate order of Scottish fortresses, of which we have al- 
ready mentioned Tantallan, Lochmaben, Roxburgh, and 
Dunnottar, as ruinous specimens, and of which the only 
entire instances that can now be pointed out, are those of 
Edinburgh and Stirling. Situated upon an elevated pen* 
insula formed by the junction of the Ardoch with the 
Teith, its lofty towers rising to a great height above the 
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lofty trees which encompass them, and a omntiy of the 
utmost beauty and fertility smiling in every direction 
around ; the sight of this grand baronial fortress is cal- 
culated to have a most striking effect on the breast of 
the passing stranger. There still remains one huge 
square buildine, the walls of which are about forty feet 
high, and ten &et thick ; together with a tower> whidi 
rises above the rest to the height of at least eighty feet. 
It is uncertain when, or by whom it was built ; but, 
havine been the seat of the earls of Menteith, who flou- 
rished in the fourteenth century, it may be conjectured, 
with much probability to have been built by them about 
that period. In the beginning of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, atter it had been forfeited to the crown, it was a fa- 
vourite residence'ofthe two successive dukes of Albany, 
who usurped the government during the captivity of 
James I, in England ; afterwards, in the sixteenth 
century, it was often inhabited by Margaret of England, 
daughter of Henry VII, and widow of James IV. The 
fine old bridge which the traveller sees crossing the 
Teith, a little above the castle, was built by Robert 
Spittal, a citizen of Stirling, who had made a fortune by 
being the tailor of this Queen. The unfortunate Queen 
Mary, grand- dauehter to Qaeen Margaret, is also said 
to have frequently resided in Doune Castle. In the 
year 1745, during vhe temporary ascendancy which 
Prince Charles Stuart acquired in Scotland, the fortress, 
then in a state of repair, was held by commission from his 
Royal Highness, along with the fortresses of Inversnaid 
ana Balloch, by Gregor McGregor of Glengyle, (sub- 
named by the Highlanders Ghlun Dhu— B^c^ Knee,) a 
nephew of the celebrated Rob Roy, who had raised two 
hundred men for the service of the Young Chevalier. 
Though only six miles from his majesty's fort of Stirling 
Castle, and therefore we may suppose subject to sur- 
prise or attack, Gregor held out Doune for the Prince's 
interest, all the time he was absent with his army of 
Highlanders in England. On the return of the insur- 
gent army, and after its victory at Falkirk, Charles here 
disposed all his prisoners— among the rest, the celebrat- 
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ed John Home; author of the trasedy of Doiiclas» who 
had foodbt in the battle as a voTunteer/ Mr Home, 
in his "History of the Rebellion of 17^5/' has giTeo a- 
very minute account of the escape which he and a party 
of his fellow prisoners afterwaros accomplished, over the 
lofty walls of the castle. 

Doune castle has been lon^ the property of ihe noble 
family of Moray, which derives from it the secondary 
title of Lord Doune. Most readers of the old tradition- 
ary poetry of Scotland, will remember the beautifu],p 
picturesque, and affecting stanza, which concludes the 
ballad of the death of the " Bonny Earl of Moray :" 

Ok lang may hit kdy 

Lm^ ower the Cutis DoonSy 
£re the see tha Earl o* Mosay 

Come sounding through the Umiu 

The noble family of Moray hare at present a smaller 
but probably more convenient mansion, about a mile 
to the north-west, termed Doune Lodge. It was for- 
merly designated Cambus- Wallace ; and same readers 
may take interest in the fact, that Prince Charles, in 
his march from the Highlands towards Edinburgh, stop- 
ped a litde at the eate of that niansion, and, without 
alighting from his horse, drank a glass of wine, which 
was presented to him by a yonn^ lady connected with 
the then lords of the manor, the J^dmondstones of Cam- 
bus-Wallace. 

The village of Doune, which lies in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle, is noted for having been in 
former times distinguished by a mannfactorv of High- 
land pistols. Its general appearance, which is by no 
means very prepossessing, was greatly improved, in the 
year 1826, by the erection of a new parish-church in 
the Gothic style, with a handsome tower. For this 
useful public work, the pulpit of which is particularly 
worthy of notice on account of the chaste b^uty of the 
Gothic taste in which it is constructed, the parishioners 
were indelited to the £arl of Moray, patron and chief 
heritor of the parish. 
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' IVoiseeiiifg fthmg tiie nortliem bank of tlie Teitli» 
wbidi nins with a clear and rapid cunrent over beds of 
mck, fQtermpted from time to time with lai^e insnlat* 
od stoaea^ the traveller finds^ on hia way to Callander^ 
Laarick Castle^ tiie magnificent aeat of Sir Evan Mao- 
mgor Murray, Bart, and, some miles fiirther on, Can'- 
Essmere, the aeat of John Buchanan, Esq. '' Here/' 
aavs Dr Graham, in his ''Sketches of Perthshire," from 
wnich much of the information that follows is derived^ 
*' it may not be unint«>e8ting to notice, that it appeaca 
probable that the author of the Lady of the Lake first 
imbibed his taste for the sublime scenery of the High* 
lands, which he has so felidtoosly pourtrayed, in the 
vicinity of the root where the traveller now stands* It 
18 said that, in bis juvenile days, he delighted to spend 
some monthsy for several summers, at the houses of New- 
ton and Cambusmore* Here, on the outskirta of Ben* 
▼orlich and Ua-var, with Benledi full in his eye on the 
west, and within an easy ride of the wonders of Lod^ 
Katrine, he might have satiated his poetic imagination 
with the sublime in external 4ature, and with the he* 
toic, in the study of Celtic character.'* 

The village of Callander, eight miles from Doune and 
iburteen from Stirling, is the next place of note reached 
by the tourist. It is a neat and regular modern village* 
with a remarkably good inn, where leaving the stage- 
coach which may have brought him from Stirling, the 
traveller can procure smaller vehicles of various descrip* 
lions to convey him forward to the Trosachs— a distance 
of ten miles. The scenery around Callander is uncom- 
monly beautiful. Immediatelv above the village, there 
ia a neculiarly beautiful spot, formed by the junction of 
two little rivers issuing respectively from Loch Lubnaig 
and Loch Vennachar, which, when thus united, form 
the Teith. At the east end of the village, there is a neat 
and elegant villa termed the Roman Camp, the seat of 
the Honourable Mr Burrell. There is not there any 
each object of antiquity as seema to be indicated by tlie 
name, but merely a series of mounds, somewhat resem,* 
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bllng a lUnan Camp in appearenoe> wUdi htirs bees 
foimed by the tricks of the river. 

By flEur the moat remai^ble object in the neighbovrk 
hood of CalkndeT, is that called the Bridge of Bmdditt 
It ia distant about a Aile to the north of the Tillaga 
A small mountain stream, termed the Keltie, there Ibani* 
and dashes down a chasm of rugged redkB at least Mtf 
fcet high, in a strle of singular impetuoaity and vio^ 
lence; finally settling into a profound receptacle, whi^; 
tm account or the •po^ ^ foam usually obsermble on itt 
Burfaoe, is called Brackim^^ihe speckled fool. Abo?t 
the chasm, there is thrown, for the convenience <^ the 
neighbourhood, a rustic foot*bri^, of about three ^cH 
In breadth, and without ledges, whidb is scarcdy to b« 
crossed by a stranger without awe and apprehenakm. 
- Before the traveller leaves Callander, he ahould also 
visit the Pass of Lenv, a narrow opening about a mile 
to the west of the village, which aflRmrds access, aa its 
name imports, from tiie low country which here teraiK 
nates, into the wild recesses of the Highlands. It is 
fbund immediatdy after the traveller has passed through 
a little viUase called Kilmaho^/Ae ceU or reiigiot^ 
flace of St Jiugh. Skirted wHh waving woods, and 
nemmed in by l^y mountoius, this is a scene of great 
sublimity. A rapid river, which issues from the moun^ 
tain lake denominated Lodi Lubnaig, and which has 
just been mentioned as one of the two streams fbrnnng 
the Teith, hurries through the narrow vale, over a se« 
ries of little cascades, yielding a music harsh and wild, 
in strict keepine with the ru^edness of the scene. 

But the grand and most striking feature in the scen- 
ery around Callander, is the magnificent mountain of 
Benledi, which closes the prospect — which fills the ev^, 
and the soul, with its vast bulk, towards the west. The 
height of this mountain is three thousand feet. Its name 
is said to signi^ the hill of God, or, by refiecti<Mi, the 
hill of the worship of God. It was probably one of the 
public places of worship under the Druidical system, 
though no monument of their superstition is now to be 
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fcond oa the hill : there is, indeed, upon ^he saminit, 
whldi 18 ef oiMisiderahle lureadth, a long walk ef the 
meotheet turf^ evidently formed by the hand of man. 
It is said that on this mountain, in ancient times, the 
people of the adjaeent distiiet were in the habi t of meet- 
MBg every first of May, to kindle an idolatrous lire in ' 
himoiir Off the sun ; a ceremony not confined to this hill, 
but practised on almost all the hills of this eonntry, as 
well as in every private dwelling : hence the term Bek- 
tein, apj^oable to the beginninff of May; and the bak 
JSrti vmch used to be kindled m many booses in Ayr- 
shirej within the last twenty years: hoice also the 
sports which not long ago used to take place among the 
abepherds of Fife, on the sommit €i Benarty, at this re- 
markable period of the year. 

The road by the Pass of Leny leads the travdler 
along the brink of Loch Lnbnaig, to the little parish- 
vUlsge of Balonidder, where, in the church-yard, the 
grave of Bob Roy is still pointed out* But the road 
towards the Trosachs leaves Callander in a direction in- 
dinxng to the south* west, and conducts the traveller 
aloi^ the banks of the two beautifnl lakes. Loch >'en- 
oachar and Loch Achray. Immediately befoi^ approacb- 
iitt the eastern extremity of the last of these lakes, 
^ich is by much the smallest, a road leads off to the 
right, into the vale of Glenfinlas ; a tract of ten miles 
in extent, formeriy a royal hunting-forest, destitute of 
tiie smallest symptom ot habitation or of cidtivatioD, and 
which any one who wishes to have a complete idea of 
an Ossianic desert, in all its sterile and lonely wildness, 
may be recommended to traverse. The bridige crossing 
the stream which descends from this vale, is called the 
Bridge <^ Turk, on account of a wild boar, which had 
done mudi mischief in the neighbourhood, having been 
slain at the place in times long by gone. The reader 
vrill remember the notice taken of the Bridge of Tuik 
in the Lady of the Lake. 

Soon after passing Loch Achray, the traveller ap- 
pro^hes the Trosachs ; in the first place stopping and 
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qnittfatt U« vdiide at the inn of Ardkencraskiwi, 
whidi IS flitnated at the eastern extremity of that od^ 
bnted district* 

To deacribe the Trosaofas, with a regard only to its 
mAicrial, it is simply a portioii of the nde along which 
the traveller has hitherto been described as passing ; a 
peculiar portion of that vale, about a mile in extent^ luid 
. adjoining to the bottom of lioch. Katrine; wher^onao- 
.eonnt of a tnmiiltnouaconfiisiop of little rocfcr eminences, 
of all the most fimtastic and extraordinary &ttns» which 
iie throughout the bottom of the Tale, and are everywhere 
ahagoed— to use a phrase of Milton's— with trees and 
f^rnosy nature wears an asj^ect of roofless and wild- 
ness> of tangled and inextricable boskiness, totally nie 
exampled, it is supposed, in the whole world. The vaU 
lev being here contracted, hills, moreover, rise on each 
side to a great heis^t, which, being entirely covered by 
birches, haaek, oaks, ha\vthom8, and mountain ashes, 
contribute sreatly to the general effect. The meaning 
of the woid Tr^sachs in some measure describes the 
scene ; a rough or bri$tkd piece of territory. The aur 
thor of the Lady of the Lake has described it as ^'awil- 
dering scene of mountains, rocks, and woods thrown to- 
gether in disorderly groups." But perhaps nothing could 
give the reader so distinct an idea of the scene, as to sug- 
gest to him that, if a heap of rude stones of all shapes 
and siaes were first thrown down into a.ditoh or trench, 
then these powdered with a thin sj^rinkling of earth» 
next suppose an infinite variety of curious shrubs to grow 
from that earth, the whole would be a sort of miniature 
of the Trosachs, formed as it is by a rude and irT^;ular 
range of rocky hillocks, in the hollow bottom between two 
hills, and ronnkled over by such a wilderness of bushes. 

As the description given of the Trosachs in the Lady 
of the Lake may well be supposed superior to any other 
which can be given, and as the travelltf who has made 
this work his compankm may probably wish to lecal the 
^ terms of that description*->probably the most influential 
motive of his expedition-^^t is here subjmned. 
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«« TIm' wMtem wsTM of fbUn^ day 
BoiWd o'er tlie |^en thdr lirrvl wsy ; 
Each pniple peiJct eadi flinty tpin, 
Wm iMtliMl In floods of living flzo. 
But not a letting beam ooold glov 
Within die daik xnTlne belowy 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid* 
Shooting abmptly fhmi the ddl 
ks thnndei^-ej^tered pinnaeie ; 
liennd many an Jntnlated aaae, 
The natiTo holwarkf of the paie, 
Hoge as the towtxs which bnilden vain 
Presomptuons piled on Shinar'i piidn. 
The rodcy summits, split and rent» 
Fonned turret, dome, or battlement t 
Or seemed ftntmieally set 
With oapela or minanw 
Wild onsts as p^pod ever decked* 
Or mosque of eastern architect- 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare* 
Nor lacked they many a bsnner fiinr ; 
For from their shitered brew displayed. 
Far o'er the nnfitthmnrftle fl^ade» 
All twinkling -with the dew-drops sheen, 
The biier-rose fiell in stresmers green. 
And creeping shrobs, of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west-wind's sommer sighs. 
Boon nature scattered, free and wud. 
Bach pknt or flower, the lommtain's child. 
Hem diamine ennbalmedttke air, 
Hawdiofn and haael minf^ thera^ 
The primrose psle, and violet flower, 
Foond in each cliff a narrow bower.; 
Fox-glove and night-ahade, side by side, 
fiskblems of pnnishment and pride, 
Qnmped their desk baas wkh «very stafas 
The weatherwbeaten cngs retain* 
With boughs that qpiaked at every fareatfa, 
Grey birdh and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Osst anchor in the rifted iwk ; 
And, Iti^ier yet, the ptne-treehniig 
Hie shattered trunk, and frefitent flnag. 
Where seemed the eUflSi to meet en high, 
Its boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
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H^<tt or «B» wfaw wltopMkg ijbanA, 

The waoilmi^ «ye MuM banly vliw 
The ■amiBflr hfisfwi'i Mkioot Um ; 
So wondrow wiM, ^hs whda arf^t wmm 
The scenery of a hhy dretm.** 

It would perhaps be vain to attempt to add to the 
description of the Trosachsi any account of the sendUe 
jdeasuxe^ or of the driightfol seBtiment, wliich is excited 
in the breast of a stranger bj the sight. Onlv, as a 
simple proof of tbe power which the scene ready iwa- 
•esses of moving the feelings^ I may be pezmittea to 
mention the effect whicli it is said to have onoe had up- 
on the bosom of a cockney^ wbohad travelled hem Loo- 
don to see this and similar strange sights. The gentle- 
man alladed to happened to have a vagne idea, before 
he saw the Trosacns* that it was merely a fine artificiai 
cariosity or panoramic view,— perhaps» rather, a sort of 
Vauxhall— which had been formed oj the natives for 
the purpose of attracting visiten, ana making money« 
Accordingly, on being eondncted hito die centre of the 
scene by the late inn-keeper, and desired to look round 
and admire what was placed before him, he inspected 
it for some little time with an attentive and most criti* 
oal aspect, aaif anxiona to form an opinioB of the merits 
of the affiur, and then a* last burst oat with certain 
disjointed exclamations, which may be snpposed to have 
expressed the h^est degree of admiration of which he 
was capable: *' UeviUsh clever P he cried; '^verr weU 

O indeed ! as neat an article as I ever skw 1 beats 
all quite to sticks i" &e. &&• 



* Perhape this wu the mom geatkman who, bsviog traveDed 
a long way to see the tan xisa firom the top of a hiA in Wales, (a 
light of some oelebrityO assd having had the sdafiartone to ascend 
on a morning when the huninsiy xese ia ^*? "w*« , espreseed his 
dissatisfaction wilh ditjMQ^IbrSMMX^by eiciHmfaig, in theatrical 
phrase, '<Off! off! denoed ill Ame I minigiir' auunger !** and 
could scsroely be pcavsiled sf«n» atervaids^ to paj his bOl at 
the inn where he hsd lodged for the night, al]cgip« thai he had 
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After walking tbimich tbe dktrict properly called 
the Trosachs^ the tnnrelfer reaches the eaeCem extremU 
tj of Loch Katrine ; a lake about ten miles long, which 
may be said to occupy all the remainder of the vale of 
Menteith. The scenery which fringes Loch Katrine at 
its eastern extremity, is precisely of the same wild cha- 
racter with the Trosacfas. The access to it from the 
Trosachs is through a narrow pass> on each side of whidi 
rise rocks of stupendous height, which seem ready to 
dose above the traveller's hesui, and to fall down and 
bury him in the ruins ; a huge column was actually^ 
some years ago, torn widi thunder, and lies in large 
bfecks near the read. Previous to the commencement 
of the present century, when this lovely and wonderful 
district may be said to have been discovered, or at least 
brought under the notice of tourists, there was no road 
fimn the Trosachs to the bed of Loch Katrine ; but the 
iiew occasional visiters of the scene, (as the royal hunter 
is described to have done in the Ladj ef the Lake,) 
had to climb over a precipice by a sort of ladder, fomiea 
of twigs and branches of trees. 

It may be proper to quote the description wfaidi the 
author m that poem has given of Loch Katrine, as 
viewed at sunset from tiie top of that precipice. 

« t. gieamiiig with the ■stdngtniit 

One burnished sheet of living gold. 

Loch Katrine lay beneath h|m loHed, 

In all her leogth far-winding lay. 

With pramontOTy, creek, and bay* 

And idaads that, emporpled bright. 

Floated amid the liTelier light, 

And mountains that like giants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, large Benvenue 

Down on the lake its masses threw. 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, conftxsedly IrarM, 

The fragments of an earlier worid ; 

not lecdved the gratification which he had been led to eapeet 
livm his Jonmey, and whieh he had tuppoied to be gearaateed 
by tin inn-keeper. 
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A wildaring fimtt, tethered o*«r, 
Hit ndned tidee mnd summit hoar; . 
While oa th« xuinh,.throiigh midi0e air, 
Benpan heav^ high hit iiosehead hm.** 

At the eMtern eztremitf of ibe lake^ tlim is pro* 
«iaelj such an islsad as that whkh is dSBcritMl in tke 
poem as the reddenoe of the ombwed Dongas «iid his 
nonilj. To fdlfil the wishes of the uns^pmSioa— if 
such a phrase may be nsed-^Lad j Owydir, tfie pvs* 
prietriz ai the gronnd, has effected upon theUands 
sort of town or oottaee> sueh ss that which- the said 
ikmiljoecopied; and he must be a ttaveUerof raoce 
than ordinary shurlishness who amid refrain from in- 
dulging in ike pleading devcptio mcnirs thus created > 
Near the island, there is a portion of iIk; shore of the 
hike, to which travellers are uBuallv con d acted, U) see 
the extremely wldte annd and grav^ei which there fDrms 
the beach. This is called ** the Silver Beaeb ;" a beau* 
tifiil appellation, of wliich it is weU \vdrthy. 

The common term iij at ion of a tour to the Trosachs 
is to sail to the head of Litch Katrine^ then to walk on^t 
the hiUs to the head of Loch Lomond, and finally to 
sail down the latter loch to Glasgow. Mffiatis muiaHm 
dis, the traveller may sail up Loch Lomond from Glas- 
gow, cross over the hills to the head of Loch K^rine, 
sail down Loch Katrine, see the Trosachs, and then go 
eastward to Stirling. It is proper, for the information 
of persons who mav conteni|iiite either tour, that there 
is a boat which pirn regularly along Loch Katrine at 
certain hours, and that means of conveyance* for at 
least lu^age, may be ]vrocured for that part of the ex* 
pedition wmdi lies betwi^tt the beads of ^e two lochs^ 
a distance of five or six miles* 

Loch Katrine has been dejscribed in the following 
beautiful language by Dr Graham ; 

** Travellers, who whh to see as much as they can of 
the wonders of the laJce, gent^r^y ^1 west: ward on the 
south side of the lake, to the rock and den of the ghest» 
whose dark recesses the imagination of the natives coi 
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ceired I0 Im the habitation of snpernatura) bdags. In 
ttilmg, 70U discover many anns of the lake,*-here a 
Md headland, where black rocks dip in unfiUhomable 
^mter,— there the white sand in the bottom of a baj, 
bleached for ages hj the waves. In walking on the 
anrth side, the road is tometiniea out throogh the iace 
of the salid rock, which rises upwards of two hundred 
feet perpendicular above the bke; which, before the- 
seek was cut, had to be mounted by a kind of natural 
ladder. Every rock has its echo; every grove is vocal 
with the harmonv of birds» or by the airs of women and 
children, gatheru^ nuts in their season. Down the 
side of Uie opposite mountain, aflter a shower of rain, 
flow am hundred white streams, which ru^ with incre* 
diUe noise and velocity into tiie lake, and spread theb 
£roth upon its surface* On one side, the water-eagle 
sits in majesty undisturbed, on his well-known rock, in 
aight of his nest on the top of Benvenue ; the heron 
stalks among the reeds in search of his prey ; and the 

rtive ducks sambol on the waters, or dive below, 
the other, £e wUd goats climb where they have 
aosroe rocMn for the soles of their feet ; and the wild* 
fowls, perched on exalted trees and piniuudes, look down 
with composed defiance at man. Tne scene is closed by 
« west view of the lake, which is ten miles long, lunw 
laig its sides lined with alternate clumps of wood and 
arable fields, and the nnoke rising in spiral cohimna 
through the air, from farm houses which are concealed 
by the intervening woods ; and the prospect is bounded 
hj the towering iSps of Arrochar, which are cheouered 
with snow, or hide their heads in the clouds, in one 
ef the defiles of the Trosachs, two or three of the na* 
lives met a band of Cromwell's soldiers condi^ to plnn« 
der them, and riiot one of the party dead, whose grave 
marks the scene of action, and pives name to the 
pass. In revenge for this, the soldiers resolved to at* 
tack an island in the lake, on which the wives and 
children of the men had taken refuge. They could not 
come at it, however, withSut a boat ; one of the most 
daring of the party undertook to swim to the island and 
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bring awiy the boat ; whea, juat as he was catchnig 
hold <^ a rock to get ashore* a hennne, called Helen 
Stuart^ met him and cut off his head with a sword ; up* 
oa which> the party^ seeing the &te of their conradey 
diought proper to withdraw." 

Besides tnis range of scenery^ the district of Menteidi 
oomprehends one of beauty little inferior^ only a few 
miles to the south, in which occur the Lake of Menteitii, 
Aberfoyle^ Lochard^ and Lodi Con ; and whidi ia m* 
proached from Stirling by Oehertyre^ Blair DroBUBesM, 
the seat of the late Lord Karnes^ and a yast tract el 
moss, remarkable for being the scene of Lord KameiTa 
agricultural experiments. 

The Lake of Menteith is a beautiful dreular sheet 
of water> surrounded by the richest woods, and adorned 
by two tslauds, on which the ruins of ancient building 
are still to be seen. The larger and more «»(erTy 
island, called Inchmadiome, consists in fire acres, and 
is decorated by the ruins of the Priory of that name!, 
which was founded by King Edgar.* There is still 
standing a great part of the walls, with one arch, on 
Ae north, in tiie most elegant style of Gothic architec- 
ture. There are several trees of ancient and lai^ 
growth upon the island ; in particular, a number of 
Spanish chesnuts, which were certainly planted before 
the Reformation, and some of which are seventeen feet 
in drcumference at six feet above the ground. 

Queen Mary resided for some mon^s at the Prieiy, 
when a child of five years of age, during the devastal* 
ing invasion of the English in 154/7, and was afterwards 
removed directly to France, via Dunbarton. 

The second race of Earls of Menteith—- a race now 
extinct— had their mansion on the minor isle, which ia 

* Appendix to Spottiswood** Ghnraii History, fourth oditiMk 
8t Bex^duuD, who waa Bishop of Gaithnew in the eighth oentniy^ 
is asserted by Camerarius to have spent the years of his youth in 
the famous monastery of Columba, not far from Stirling, proba- 
bly meaning this. But it was fiiait made the seat of a church by 
permission of the Pope, in 1238. 
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denominated Ttlla. It omnpletely occupied the whole 
of the littie isle ; and the earU had^ theretore, thdr gar« 
den on the idle of the Priory^ the half of which was ap« 
propriated to that purpose, jand their pleasure-groanda 
on the neighbourii^ shore ; to which circnmstances^ no 
doubt* a great dealof the exquidte beauty of this spot 
la attributable. One of the old domestic sports of the 
Menteith fiunily is thus detailed, from tradition, by the 
Rey. Bfr Macgrcgor Stirlii^, in his elaborate work on 
Inchmachome. ''It was^^tng mlh geese, A line 
with a baited hook was tied to the leg of a goose, which, 
thus accoutred, was made to swim in water of a proper 
depth. A boat containing a party, male, andfemfde, 
lonl and lady Mr, escorted this formidable knight- 
errant. By and bye, he falls in with an adventure: 
A marauding pike, taking hold of the bait, puts his 
mettle to the test. A combat ensues, in which, by a 
display on the part of both contending heroes of much 
flferength and agility, the sympathetic hopes and fears of 
the amdoua on-lookers are alternately called into lively 
exercise, until, at length, the long-necked, lond>shoat« 
12^ ' feather-dnctuiid,' web-footed champion, yan« 
%uishing his wide-mouthedy sharp-toothed, far-darting^ 
aoale-anned foe, drags him a prisoner in triumph. This 
f merry doii^ of the good da time' has, alas I gone out 
•f £E»faioa in this degenerate age." 

The reader will perhaps pndon the introductioa of 
anetiier traditionary anecdote connected with tiiese 
intensting localities, which has been derived from 
an equalfy authentic source. Mr Finlayson, town- 
elerk of Stirling in the latter part of the century be* 
iete the last, was noted for the marvellous in con. 
versatioB* He was on a visit to the last Ear} of 
Menteith in his castie of Talla, and was about taking 
leave, when he was asked by the Eari, whether he 
had seen the Sailing Cherry-tree? " No," said Fin- 
hiyson, ''what sort of thing |s it?"— <' It is," replied 
tlie Earl, '' a tree tiiat has srown out at a goose's mouth 
from a stone the bird haa swallowed, and which she 
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bean aboat with ber ia ber voyages round tb« locb : it 
h BOW in fall fruit of the moat exquisite flayoiir. 
Now, Finlayson," he added^ " can you, with aU your 
powers of memory and fancy, match mjr story of the 
Cherry-Tree f* — " Perhaps I can/* said Fmlarsoa, 
clearing his throat, and addingj ''when Olirer Crom- 
^ell was at Airth, one <^ his cannon sent a ball to 
Stirling, and lodged it in the mouth of a trumpet 
Which one of the men in the castle was sounding in 
defiance/'—'' Was the trumpeter killed ?" inquired the 
Earl.*-" No, my lord/' said Finlayson ; " he blew the 
ball back, and killed the artillery-man who bad fied 

itr 

Proceeding westward from this lovely r^ion, the 
traveller, af^ a walk of about four miles, reaches 
Aberfoyle, the scene of so many of the fictitious inci- 
dents in the noyel of Rob Roy, " The valley of Aber- 
foyle," to quote the words of Dr Graham, ''with its 
precipitous rock, its winding riyer, (the Forth, here 
CaUea Avondhu or Black River,) its meadows, and 
richly wooded knolls, has long been admired bv stran- 
gers for Its singular beauty. Lochard, especially, with 
Its bays and promontories, and wood-skirted banks, as 
is admitted by all, rivals the finest of our Scottish lakes 
in pictmsesqne efifect ; there are even some who are &- 
posed to prefer its softer character of beauty to all the 
wild sublimity of the Trosachs." The two successive 
lakes denominated Loch Ard and Loch Con are well wor« 
<hy of bang visited; but it is customary for tnweller% 
after taking a peep at only the first of tiie two, to cross 
ever the hul from Aberfoyle to the Trosachs, a distance 
of only five miles, and then either to return to the Low 
Country by Callander, or proceed westwards to die 
scenery of Loch Lomond. 

Having thus dispatched the southern district of 
Perthshire, it will he possible to survey all that re* 
ikiains, by far the large^ portion, by following, ftom 
ihe bottom upwards, the course of the Tay and its 
tarions tributaries. 
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. The iBnt part of the ttnith ef Tay cooiprhed b^ this 
eounty> is toe Carse of Gowrie> so cekDrated for its 
soft DiEaiaties^ its loveliness and fertility ; and whSch^ 
according to William Lithgow^ ** may be termed, for 
its wheat, rye, corns, and fmit-yaros, the youngest 
sisier of matchless Piedmont" It is a common tradi« 
tion that the Tay,* instead of forming the southern 
border of this deJightful region, fonnerly bounded it on 
the north, mnning under the Sidlaw Hills. But for 
this there is no authority other than oral, if we except 
the drcumstanoe, that nngs for the tying up of boats 
have been found attached to the rocks near the snppos^ 
ed obsolete course. The usual tale is, that the Tay 
turned off from ita preaent coone about two miles below 
Perdi, and, making the circuit described, fell into the 
Firth at the eastern extremity of the Carse ; the Erne 
occupied by itself the present channel of the two united 
riyers. lliey ran along all the way down the Carse, 
parallel to and at no great distance from each other, 
winding round and almost isolating yarious rising 
grounds which lay between them, and which, from that 
circumstance, were called Inches, as Inchyre, M^nch, 
Inchsture, &c. which name these places still bear. A 
countryman, having drawn a furrow with his plough 
from tne Tay along a low field which he wisned to 
irrigate, caused the whole river to take this direction, 
and to flow into the course of the Erne, leaving its 
former channel bare, and detracting from the Inches 
their pristine insular character. Another result has 
been, that the Tay now appears to flow into the Erne 
as a tributary, instead of sustaining its real character as 
a principal. This story, wild and improbable as it may 
appear, asserts nothing contrary to the laws of nature;, 
and is countenanced by a number of local facts. 

The Carse is enlivened by a number of thriving little 
villaffes^ and many fine seats. Among the latter. 
Castle Huntly, Rossie Priory, the seat of Lord Kin- 
naird, Fingadc, the seat of Sir Peter Murray Threip- 
Itfkid, Bart, and Kinfauns Castle^ the seat of I^ord Orav, 
may be particularized as moat worthy of notice. The 
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Tay here allewB of a fbw harboon :— -the best is at 
Errol^ aboat the centre of the tract* 

A ahert way north of lAmgCargtai, and east of fiie 
pfork^wall of Roiaie Priory, it a huge 8t<Mie called the 
Falcon Stane> where the ha^ ia said to have alighted^ 
after its flight, which determined the extent of land 
granted by Kenneth III, toreward the gallant plough- 
man Hay, and his two sons, for their services at Lon* 
carty, in a desperate engagement with the Danes, A. D. 
970. Hawkstone, a similar mass of granite, which 
marks the place from which the bird took its flight, 
is in the lands of Pitfbor, parish of St Madoes, aboot 
seven miles from this spot ; fix)m which it is evident 
tiiat, if the breadth was of corresponding extent, the 
grant must have been one of very satis&tory dimen- 
sions and value.t 

* The various localities of the eastern portion of the Cane are 
enumerated, with allusions, in the fc^Uowing popular rhymes. 

Oraoe and Peace earn by CoUaoe 

And by the doors o' f)ion. 
But the oaup and stoop in Abemyte 

Make mony a merrie man. 

The mucUe pat o' Abemyte^ 

The Jordan o* Inohsture, O, 
The bonnie bells o^ Forgan, 

And Roisie riggs sae dear, O. 

f Though the Carse of Gowrie possess no localities of particu- 
lar interest, many of its local traditions are very curious and 
worthy of preservation. It is said that there was once a large 
diamond on the face of the Kinnoul Rock, which shone with 
great lustre every dark night ; but, as it was invisible by day, 
nobody could find it out. At last an ingenious perscm hit upon 
the eiq>edient of firing a ball of chalk at it, and tbua, having 
marked the place, secured it at his leisure next day.-.-The fisher* 
men on the Tay have in each boat a short stick called a nabby, 
with which they kill the salmon ; and this nabby is generally 
marked with the name of the particular fishing-staUon to which 
it belongs. One of these dubs was picked up on the coast of 
Norway many years ago^ and brought home to the owners. 
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; By erotting over tbe ferry at the oonfloenee of the 
Erne and Tay, or the '' braid water," as it is termed, 
tfie traveller reaches Aberaetby, alinost the irst place 
ia Perthshire oa the south side of the river, and nearly 

That fishing-station went afterwards by the name of the Norway 
Nabby.— Siips of a certain burden seldom get nearer to Pertb 
than the Friarton Hole, which is about a mile below the town. 
Before the Reformation, a very large bell was on its way to Perth, 
and the ship in which it was being obliged to nnload at this 
plaee, the uufbrtonate bell ftll into tibe river. Some years alteiv 
vardiS a direr undertook to recover it, but came up without sue- 
53ess, and in breathless terror, declaring he had found the devil 
and his dam making their porridge in it. The bell has therefore 
remained ever since undisturbed, being generally understood to 
be the favourite porridge-pot of these formidable personages.— 
The manse of KinCsuns, a plaoe very near Perth, is said to have 
at one time stood about a fiirlong south from the present situa- 
tion, and where there is now a pool of water called the Kaitress 
Loch. The minister saw his manse sink Into the ground one day 
while he was going to church, and the loch has ever since occu • 
pied the plaee. Bfany years afterwards, upon a report arising 
that there was a golden cradle in this submarine manse, the peo- 
ple of Kirkstyle undertook to drain off the water, and had ad- 
vanoed so te with the work, that they were in great expectation 
of obtaining the prise, when, looking round, they observed their 
houses all in fiaoses. They naturally enough ran home to save 
their goods and chattels, and, on coming back to the loch, it was 
air full of water as evert— The family of Seggyden still possess 
.their ancient drinking-horn, a vessel about fourteen inches deep, 
straight and tapering, with ornamental rings round it. The 
principal use of this hdiwloom seems to have been similar to that 
of the horn of Rorie More, as described by Dr Johnson : every 
successive heir of the family, on his aooession to the estate, had 
to prove his being a worthy representative of his ancestors by 
drinking its contents at a drau^^t. There was a rhyme used on 
this occasioiw: ^^ Sook it out, Sejgfgyden! though it's thin it^ 
weel pledged s" and the young laiM had to sound a whistle at 
the bottom of the horn, after having tooked out the liquor, to sig- 
nify that he had redeemed his pledge. The same ceremony was 
gone through, to prove the powers of the laird's guests.-^It is, 
we believe, the general opinion of geologists, that tibe sea has re- 
ceded a good way, in the course of time, from the land. The 
same opinion is entertained by the common people ; and the in- 
habitants of Gowrie have this rhyme upon tlie subject : 
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adk>!iiiiK to Fife. Abernetby is mm an insigiiifldint 
viUflge, Dut was formerly tbe capital of the Pictiah 
dominions, as well as the residence of the ecdeskstical 
sorereign, nntil both were translated to St Andrews, 
on the subversion of that monardby . This was one of 
the most extensive Culdee establishments ; consisting of 
a umvemity and a monastery, besides a church, which, 
on the abolition of these institutions, was annexed to the 
Abbey of Arbroath. So completely has the glory of 
Abemethy departed, that, of all the buildings which 
formerly existed, only one now remains-— a round tower 
aimiltt* to that of Brechin, supposed to have been erect- 
ed by the Picts. 

Aoout two miles, to the eastward of Abemethy, there 
formerly stood a rude upright stone, called Maoduff*8 
Cross, upon which there was an inscription composed 
of a variety of characters, in different languages, inti« 
mating, it was supposed, the sacred character of the 
stone. The common legend r^arding Macduff's Cross^ 

8t Johnstoon, ere long, in the'Hielands will he. 
And the osat WAter loaroely will reach to Dundee ; 
8e»-ldTert Drumly will then be drj land. 
And the BeU^rock as hicb as the Ailn will stand. 

Drumly ii the name of the ridge of aand at the moudi of th* 
Tay.— The roads of the Carse of Qowrie, about nzty years Bgo^ 
and even at a later period, were so sofi and deep in winter, for 
want of mgtai or care, that the lairds nerer thought of Tinting 
cabh other except in summer, or, at latest, the end of harvest. 
A story is told of a maa being once found by a gentleman, dig« 
ging anxiously in the middle Si <me of those wretd^d bogs csdled 
roads ; he was asked what he was doing, and answered, that he 
wae " looking for his horse and cart, which he hapd laired therea« 
bouts.*' In former times, when the surface of the earth was in 
iuoh a dreadful state, there was an extraordinary number of sub* 
terraneoBS passages at Gowrie and its neighbourhood, as from 
the Abbey of Undores to Bambrieeh Castle in Fife, from 
Brooghty Castle to the Fort Hill in Angus, &c ; and it muec 
really hare been felt as a great comfort, when about to undertake 
a journey on a bad day, at once to escape the horrors of both 
knd and sky, by tajdt^ die h» rowL 
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bears tliat^ in conseqaence of the valiiahle assiitaiioe 
which Macduff^ Thane of Fife, rendered to Malcoltn 
Canmore, in the deposition of Macbeth, he was endowed 
by the king with three privileges ; first, that he and 
his successors should place the crown upon the king's 
head at his coronation ; secondly, that they should lead 
the vanguard of the army, whenever the royal standard 
i^as displayed ; and^ lastly, that any person related to 
him within the ninth, degree of kindred, having com* 
mitted homicide without premeditation, shoulc^ upon 
flying to this obelisk and paying a certain fine, obtain 
remission of his crime. The cross, it is said, retained- 
its sacred character almost till the Reformation, when^ 
its form offending the eyes of Knox and his followers, 
it was demolished as a relic of popery. The traveller 
may still see the block of stone in which it was fixed, 
together with many tumuli, or mounds, said to contain 
the bodies of such refugees as, having failed to prove 
their consanguinity to Macduff, were sacrificed on the 
spot by their enraged pursuers. 

In pursuance of the plan which we have laid down, 
of surveying the vale of every successive tributary 
which occurs in travelling up against the course of the 
principal river, it will now be necessary to diverge 
from the great vale of the Tay, in order to describe that 
of the Erne, which stretches in a direction due west, 
for thirty miles, from this point. Stratherne is a dis- 
trict celebrated for its fine scenery ; and it may. be said 
that, livtle as it is, it affords a variety of every descrip- 
tion of charm which can attract the traveller. In its 
lower division it is spacious and level,— ^ a magnificent 
plain, full of ancient Imronial villas, whose wooded parks 
give it the appearance of a universal garden. About 
tne middle it contracts, and the tourist, then crossing 
the boundary- line of the Highlands, is astonished at the 
stupendous wildness of the hills which form the sides 
of the vale ; whose recesses, however, yet afford many 
secret nooks, occupied by delightful villas, to bewitch 
him as he goes along, with their surpassing loveli- 
ness. Fin^y, the valley ends in a large &ke, de« 
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nominated Loch £rne« noted tot its wild and romantic 
beauty. 

Tke first object of particalar interest which occurs in 
passing np Stratherae, is the ancient bridge which 
crosses the river about two miles from its junction with 
the Tar> and which, till the recent ereotimi of a new 
edifice in the neighbourhood, served as the only means 
of access to Perth from the south. The Bridgeof Erne 
is remarkable for its antiquity. There sM said to be 
papers in the achieves of Perth, referring to a r^air 
which took pliiwe upon it in the fourteenth century, 
and which mention it as then an old bridge. But it is 
not more noted for mere antiquitv, than it is for having 
been in farmer times a disdaguished landmark or pUice, 
and as such endeared to ail who cherish with any feiw 
vour the remembrance of past times. For instance, our 
readers wiU easily recollect, the Hi^land lover, in the 
beautiful old song of '^Ettrick Buks," in inviting a 
Lowland mistress to his own country, promisea to give 
her ^^ a cow and yowe," when they *' get to the Brig o' 
Erne." 

The Bridge of Erne is remarkable on another ao* 
eount. The minersl waters of Pitcalthiy, situated not 
fi» distant, have attracted to this spot an immense 
number of invalids and^ others, who here enjoy a few 
weeks or months every summer. The society of this 
watering-place is constituted in a way quite peculiar. 
All the residents eat att a public table, in a house of en* 
tertsinment How known far and wide by the^^name of 
Seton's Inn ; each person procuring what drink he or 
she pleases. The whale company, male and feimde^ 
thott^ previously unacqnainted, mii^e in fiuniliar and 
easy conversation ; and enjoy for the time a friendship 
for each other, which is not at all the less agreeabfe 
because it must be broken up at the end of the aeason. 
Even the passing stranger of the day may join this par* 
ty, and find himself as much at home as if he had spent 
weeks and months in cultivating its good graces. AU 
together, the company at Seton's Inn may be esteemed 
something quite unique in Scotland, bemg a complete 
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trioUtion of the ordhiaiy roles of fittbion which dietate 
90 much reserre towards strmguv, and which tend 90 
much to make every man iire onder the shade of his 
own fig-tree. 

In asoendisg Stratheme;, the stnmger Is de^ighsed 
witb the bheerfttl and beantifiil aspect of the coantry, 
which 10 at this part adorned with a great nvmber of 
seats. Among these, Dnpt^ Hoose, die seat of the 
Ear) of Kinnonl, situated tAree or ftmr miles abore the 
Brid|ge of £me> upon the r%ht bunk of the rirei'^ vtiM, 
till its destrndion hj fire, September ISSTy conspicn* 
onsly remarkable for the wiirks of art whkh rendered it 
an cinect of interest to tourisls^ as well as ioft an^etten- 
fli^ iibraiy^ whidi had been c<^leeted upwards Of a 
century- ago. ' Dopplin was the scene of a sangaittary 
battle^ in which tne English army, for the behalf of 
Edward Ballol, gained (18S8^ a dedsiTe victory over 
the Scot^ under the Earl of Mar> and by winch the 
dynasty of Bruce was ftr a diort time changed M that 
of the rival house. 

Nearly opposite to Dupplin House^ the rivulet May 
enters the £me^ forming the vale so "V^ell known to th^ 
lovers of Soottidi song by the title of Endermay> or In« 
vermay. The birches which grow in Invermay were 
celebrated, about a eentory 1^, hf Malletj, in A 
pleasing little ode, which is known, however, to havg 
been omy written to suit an air which had long befbre 
existed under the same name. It is ehiefiy atound the 
house of Invermay, at the mouth of the little vAle, fhtit 
these trees are to be seen. They are accompanied by A 
prodigious quantity of other trees ; ttad H is pleasing t6 
Know that the whole soenery of Invermay is wortiiy of 
the attenti<ms which the muses of music and poetf^ 
liave conspif^d to bestow upon it. Throush the wido- 
spread pathless woods, the Httle stremn cashes ovei^-a 
series of cascades, its course generally unseen by reason 
of the trees, and sometimes on account of overhanging 
rocks. At one place of peculiar ruggedness and pictur- 
esque beautjr, the water is caused bv the rocks to make 
a strange noise, which is perhaps onl^ to be described by 
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the unoooth name which the country-people have given 
to it, — the Humble Bumble. 

The andent capital of the Pictish kingdoniy Forte« 
viot, was ftituated on the May, about two miles aboTe 
its confluence with the Erne. But nothing now re- 
mains here, to mark a r^^l seat, except the ruins of an 
old building, which gets the name of the Holtf HilL 
It is a cunons fact not generally known, though au- 
thenticated by Winton's Chronicle, that Malcolm Can- 
more's mother was an humble damsel, the daughter of 
the miller of Forteviot. His iather,, " the gracious 
Duncan," became acquainted with that }roung lady 
when benighted on a nunting-match ; and it is uncer- 
tain whether Malcolm's birth was legitimate. So much 
for royal legUimacy. 

We now pass ten or twelve miles up Stratherne, at 
a stretch, and come to the town of Crieff, eighteen 
miles from Perth. Crieff is, primo loco, in point of 
situation, one of the most deligotful towns in Scotland. 
It occupies the fiice of a ffentle acclivity, rising up from 
the north bank of the Kme, from which its market- 
place is distant about a mile. Seen from a distance to 
the south, Crieff looks like a troojp of men hurrying up 
oat of the low country into the Highlands. It lies iust 
at the mouth of one of those few passes or entries into 
that alpine region, which in farmer times were so im- 
portant; and perhaps the principal charm about the 
town is, that, standing witn that dread barrier of hill 
and crag behind, the tourist has the soft vales of Uie 
south stretched out beneath his feet, or that, mulatis 
mutandis, he may stand in the pleasant Lowlands, with 
all the emblems' and realities of civilisation and con- 
venience and cultivation around him, and view the 
terrific boundary of a land, which, awful in this aspect, 
and hitherto unexplored, may contain, for aught he 
can conceive, all tue horrid attributes of a wild and 
aboriginal region, " hyenas and chimeras dire" not ex- 
cluded. On account of its peculiar situation, Crieff 
was formerly the scene of a prodigious annual fair, at 
which the Highlanders attended with sometimes no 
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fewer tlian thirty thousand head of their bladt-cattle, 
which were bought by Lowland and English dealers ; 
but this traffic has since been iransferred to Fallcirlc. 
Crieff is still a thriving town, its prosperity being un- 
marred by the curse of burgal politics; it contains 
four thousand inhabitants, who manage all their public 
concerns by a committee^ popularly elected, ft de- 
rives no small profit from its being a favourite summer 
retreat for invalids and others, who are attracted by 
the beauty and salubrity of the place. 

The environs of Crieff are so exquisitely beautiful, 
that we scarcely know in what terms to speak of them. 
We shall make a sort of circuit round tne town, and 
mention the principal places which have a chance of 
being visited by the tourist. First, there is Muthil, a 
deli^tful little village about three miles to the south, 
upon the road already described as stretching hither 
from Dumblane through the Muir of Orchil. Muthil 
is a parish town ; and it is not easy to give sufficient 
praise to the new church which was built there in 
the year 1827. The new church of Muthil is built 
of fine reddish sandstone, and in that modem Gh>« 
thic style of which so many specimens are now rising 
throughout the country, and which forms no strong a 
contrast with the bellied bams hitherto everywhere 
prevalent throuehout the landward parts of Scotland.* 
It is not only built in an expensive and meritorious 
style, but, even in the minuter matters of decoration 
and furnishing, good taste and seemliness appear to 
have been as sedulously consulted. For instance, the 
windows, instead of frameworks of wood, such as have 
so generally come in place, throughout presbyterian 
Scotland, of the intricate and beautiful stonework for- 
merly fashionable, display muliions almost as elaborate 
as those of Melrose itself, and fiar more then enough to 

* The new church of Lecropt, between Dnmbliine and Stiriing, 
thoagh smaller in size, is perhaps a still more beautiful spedmen 
of this new style than even Muthil. 
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bare procoved a dmrck, forty jmnugn, tbe character of 
rank popery. 

Next to Mutliil^ in a westerly direction^ we find 
Pmnunoad Castle, the ancient seat of tke nMe £unily 
of Perth, attainted for their adhereaoe to the Stuart 
family, and now represented l^ l4Miy Clementina 
Dmmmond, by marline Lady Gwydir. ''If Dnunaumd 
Castle/' says MacCulIoch, '^ is not all that it might be 
renderadj it is still absolutely nnriTaile4 in the low 
country, and only exceeded in the Highlands^ by Dnn* 
keU and Blair. Placed in the most advantageous po- 
sition to ei^y the magnificent and yazious expanse 
around, it looks over scenery scarcely anywhere eqoal* 
led. With ffround of the most commanding and varied 
£mibs, including water, and rock, and abrupt hill, and 
dell, and gentle undulations ; its extent is princely, 
and its a^)ect that of ancient wealth and ancient power. 
Noble avenues, profuse woods, a waste of lawn and 
pasture, an unrestrained scppe, every thing bespeaks 
the carelessness of liberality and extensive possessums; 
wWle the ancient castle, its earliest part belonging to 
1500, stamps on it that air of high and distant opulence 
which adds so deep a moral interest to the rural beauties 
of baronial Britain." 

' Leaving Crieff in a- westerly direction, and thus 
tracing stUl further the course of the Erne, Uie traveller 
passes Oohtertvre, the seat of Sir Patrick Murray, 
^aropet. The house of Ochtertyve is little and over* 
neat ; but its situation on an eminence starting from 
tl^ fi^ie of a hill, and its glorious park, and lake, uid 
t|^, and all its other sunny lovelinesses, render it, 
nevet^hele^ one of the most deli^tfiil seat^ in broad 
Scotland. It has been spoken of in terms of raptuve 
by all literary travellers, including Bums, who spent 
some time here, and who has rendered the adjacent 
vale of the Turit altogether classical by his glowing 

Coming round to the nordi of Crieff, we find a cir- 
cuitous road leading through a beautiful valley, to- 
wards the adjacent strath of the Almond. Upon this 
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TOtite oocurft Monile, (pronoQiiced Monde,) the srat of 
General Campbell. ** The great beauty of th» j^ace/' 
aays MaeCoUoch^ <' is only to be Mrlj appreciated irom 
the h>n abofe ; where it fonni the midaie ground and 
conspicuous feature of one of the moat masnificent of 
the extended landscapes of Scotland. The bouse itself 
is sufficient to give a centre of unity to the picture ; 
and nothing can exceed the felioitous arrai^;ment of 
the rich wm)ds wliich surround it, overhanging its TaU 
lej, and rising up the hills in all that happy mixture 
or cardessness and decision, which 4iolds the due line 
and limit between the profusion of nature and the re»> 
straint and attentions oIf art. While Monrie may offer 
a lesson to gentlemen of the capability school, it occu- 
pies a species of undecided and unduladi^ •ground 
whieh occurs all over Britain ; and whatever art has 
done here may be done in a thousand other places. But 
few parts, even of Scotland, can parallel the noble 
landscape in whidi it lies ; a landscape which seems to 
have been created for it, and for which it seems to have 
been created ; a continuous scene of richness and beauty, 
of wood, and cultivation, and hill, retiring in varied and 
aidless succession, till it terminates in the distant blue 
mountains of Loch £me." 

But we must return to Ochtertyre, and <mce more 
plunge into that most paradisiacal part of all the para* 
dise of Stratherne, the seven miles space between Crieff 
and Comrie. This read leads all along the bottom of 
the valley, and never departs far from the river, so 
that it passes thfough a scene of the moat enchanting 
beauty, guarded all round, at the same time, by stem 
and lofty hilk. The village of Comrie is situated in a 
more open space than is anywhere else found in this 
upper part of Stratherne. 

Comrie, a reroectaMe-looking parish town of above a 
tSumsand inhabitants, affects a terrible kind of interest 
in the eyes of strangers, on account of the earthquakes 
with which it is occasionally visited. Its earthquakes 
are, indeed, like those of Inverness, more frequent 
than mischievous ; but it is said to have got up a shock 
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of considerable m^rit on the 5th of November 1789l 
It has also pretensions to being the scene of the dread- 
ful battle between Galgacus and Agricola, abont which 
ao much has been said and scolded. No one can deny 
that there is, at leasts a very entire Roman camp in its 
immediate neighbourhood^ and that the spacious plain 
on which it is situated might have^ as the inhabitants 
fondly show, afforded room for a battle of such magni- 
tude. The ordinary touristy in visiting G)mrie, will 
probably find his mind most excited regarding the sin- 
gularly beautiful patural scenery which surrounds the 
place. 

Among the many delightful spots which surround 
Comrie, Duneira is perhaps the most delightful, or at 
least that which is most generally visited. It lies 
about three miles west from the village, close under 
the bottom of the hills forming the north side of the 
glen. This was the favourite seat of the late Viscount 
Melville, and the retreat to which he retired during the 
iatervals of state business, and when he finally forsook 
the giddy scenes of public life. It was almost entirely 
of his Lordship*s own erection. The house is lai^, but 
plain ; and it is onlv to the romantic scenes around that 
we wish to direct the tourist's attention ; although^ we 
believe, he mav« by applying at the mansion, see the 
magnificent gold casket in which Tippoo Saib kept his 
jewels, and which was presented to Lord Melville by a 
British officer who obtained it at the spoliation of Se- 
rin&apatam. The noble builder of this nouse is allowed 
to nave evinced a singularly correct taste in laying 
out the grounds of Duneira. Taking advantage of the 
naturally wild character of the scenery,, he malted a 
vast quantity of wood around the house, andf in those 
deep chasm-like glens which retreat into the hills be- 
hind his mansion ; and he perfected the whole by walks 
so skilfully drawn, and bridges so judiciously plaoed> as 
to render this one of the most eligible lounging-plaoes 
perhaps in Britain. Within the grounds there is a 
waterfall of distinction, called the DeviFs Caldron, be* 
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sides a natural cave of singularly horrid appearance and 
proportions. 

The character of the scenery at this part of Strath- 
erne, which adjoins to the termination of the lake^ is 
similar to that of the Trosachs^ at the corresponding 
extremity of Loch Katrine, though less minutely rng« 
ged and picturesque. Passing through the perpetual 
grove at the bottom of the valley^ now withip sight 
and hearing of the ever-glancing and ever-murmuring 
Erne^ and then beyond both, as the road approaches 
and recedes from the water-side, the traveller gets 
frequent broken and awe-striking glimpses of the grand 
and wildlv serrated tops of the neighbouring mountains, 
whose siaes present a strange piebald mixture, by no 
means deficient in effect, of alternate bare crag ana in- 
cumbent verdure — a beautiful confusion, indeed, of 
gray and green — relieved occasionally by the darker 
branches of the birch and weeping ash. By this noble 
avenue, he approaches the eastern extremity of Loch 
£me, where the pass appears to be sentineled bv an 
isolated hill rising out of the plain, called St Fillans, 
the effect of whidi is almost beyond description odmir* 
able. 

The extremity of Loch Erne is further sentineled 
by the little modern village of St Fillans, a place 
reared and encouraged by the attention of Lord and 
Lady Gwydir, upon whose ground it is situated, and 
where the traveller wiU be delighted to find the people 
altogether losing their native taste for dunghills, and 
thatch, and peat-reek, and fast adopting a better one 
for slate, cleanliness, and honey-suckle. ^ St Fillans 
was formerly a wretched hamlet, (denominated Port* 
more,) bat it is now one of the sweetest spots in Scot- 
land, and provided with an excellent inn. The houses 
have all gardens attached to them, and are even in 
manv cases sunounded more immediately by sweet 
shruDS and flowers. There are also a few villas, built, 
apparently on speculation, for families who may be 
inclined to settle in this delicious spot. St Fillans 
derived its name from a celebrated saint, who resided 
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attdl died at this plaoe, and tlie nuirks of wiioae kneesi 
worn in the bare rock by frequent grayer, are shown by 
tbe natives in a ddl bard b^. It is annually^ in an- 
tnoin> rendered a scene of higb festival, by a series of 
national games, which take jSaoe upon a green in the 
neighbourhood, under the patronage of a society, and 
which, besides the common people, are usually attended 
by hundreds of persons of condition, male and female, 
from all parts of the Highlands. 

Loch Erne, to which it is now necessary to devote 
asoe attention, extends nine miles in length, and is g«« 
nerally about one mile in breadth. It is thus desc ri be d 
by Dr MaeCullodi, with an animation and aocnracy 
vdiioh would render any attempt on our own part hone 
and impertinent. " Limited as are the dimensions of 
Loch Erne, it is exceeded in beauty by few of our 
U^es, as far as it is possiUe for many beauties to exist 
in so small a space. I will not say that it presents a 
great number of distant landscapes adapted for the 
pencil ; but such as it does possess are remarkable for 
their consistency of character^ and for a combination of 
sweetness and simplicity, with a grandeur of manner, 
scarcely to be expected* with such narrow bounds. Its 
style is that of a lake of far greater dimensions ; the 
hills which bound it being lof^, and bold, and rugged ; 
with a yariety of character not found in many of even 
in greater magnitude and extent. It is a miniatore 
and model of scenery that mig^t well occupy ten thnes 
the space. Yet the eye does not feel this. There is 
nothing trifling or small in the details ; nothing to di« 
minish its grandeur of style, and tell us we are contemn 
{dating a reduced copy. On the contrary, there la a 
perpetual contest between our impressions and our lea* 
sonings : we know that a few short miles comprehend 
the whole, and yet we feel as if it was a landscape of 
many miles, a lake to be ranked among those of fint 
order and dimensions. 

** While its mountains thus rise in majestic simplicity 
to the sky, terminating in bold, and various, and rocky, 
outlines, the surfaces of the declivities aro equally bold 
and various ; enriched with precipices and ma^iea of 
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proiriftdiiig roek^ with deep hoUows aad raviiieB, and 
with the couneft of innumerable tonents which pour 
fxom aboTe> and, as they descend^ become skirted with 
traes till they lose themselves in the waters of Uie lake^ 
Wild woods also ascend along their sur&ce, in all that 
ijTegularity of distribution so peculiar to these rocky 
mountains ; less solid and continuous than at Loch Lo- 
mond ; less scattered and romantic than at Loch Ka^ 
trine ; bnt^ from these very causes^ aiding to confer upon 
Look £mo a character entirely its own." 

The upper extremity of tins beautiful lake» where 
the i^eneral merits of toe scmery may be said in some 
measure to be altogether condensed and combined^ is 
enliyened by a little ▼illage, (with a good inn,) caUed 
Loch £me Head; from which point the tourist may 
either turn southwards, through the wild pass of Locn 
Lubnaig and Leny into Menteith at Callander^ rdistanoe 
thirteen miles,) or diverge to the risht, through a still 
wilder and more interesting pass celled Glenample, to 
the vala of the Tay at Killin, the distance of which is 
eight miles. 

Having thus done imperfect justice to the glories of 
Stratheme, we shall return to the course of the Tay^ 
the first object presented by which, in proceeding up* 
wards from the confluence of the £me, is Perth^ the 
capital of the county. 

Perth^ an ancient royal burgh^ a thriving manufiao^ 
tnring town, a sea-port, the metropolis of a large por^ 
tion of the kingdom, as it once was of the whole> the 
most beautiful city in Scotland quoad situation, and 
the foorth in point of real el^ance, is situated on 
the left bank of the Tay, about eight-and-twenty miles 
above its confluence with the sea, and at the c&stance 
of forty-four miles from Edinburgh. Oeouir^ing the 
centre of a spacious plain, it is surrounded in every 
direction, by soft and fruT'Stretching declivities, whose 
sides^ thickly ornamented by bower-like villas, hedge 
it in with a splendid cincture of picturesque and beau- 
tiful soenerv* Boasting of the most remote antiquity^ 
Perth is hallowed by many delightful old recollections ; 
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and it is almost impossible to say whether, by a visit to 
itj sight or sentiment is most to be gratified. 

Perth consists in two longitudinal old streets, per- 
pendicular to the line of the river, with their adjuncts 
of closes and gates, and a number of newer, but scarcely 
more elegant streets, on both sides. At both sides oif 
the town there are beautiful pieces of public ground 
for the recreation of the inhabitants, which, having 
been formerly isolated by the waters of the river, on 
which they now only border, are respectively called the 
North ana South Inch. A bridge of ten arches, ex- 
tending over a clear water-way of 590 feet, built in 
1 772, at an expense of L.26,477j connects the city with 
a suburb called Brigtown, but which is a separate bur^ 
of barony, under the name of Kinnoul. 

The distinsuislied loveliness of this city, its situation, 
and the excellence of its schools, have conspired to ren- 
der it the residence of a great number of affluent idle 
people, whose influence upon the general population, 
both as regards their minds and purses, is of course a 
beneficial one. It is visited, in the summer season, by 
whole herds of tourists, who never fail to be delightea, 
as the Romans are said to have been, by the perfect 
beauty of the scenery around. Pennant calls the view 
from the hill of Moncrieff» where vou first come in sight 
of Perth, in journeying from Edinburgh, ^^the Glory 
of Scotland." But the conquerors of the world paid it 
a higher compliment, if all tales be true, by exclaiming, 
on coming to this point, "Ecce Tiber! Ecce Cam* 
pus Martins !" 

The principal and oldest public building in Perth is 
undoubtedly St John's Church, situated in the centre 
of the oldest part of the town. This edifice, the pre« 
dse origin of which is very uncertain, but which seems 
to have been built at different times, and undei^ne 
many modifications, now contains three places of wor- 
ship. In the east end is to be seen, built into the wall, 
the tomb-stone of King James I and his queen, em- 
bellished with figures of both personages in outline. 
The central church is worthy of being inspected, <»l 
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account of the four enormous pillars supporting the 
tower, whose area is its chief part. 

It was in this church that the demolitions of the Re* 
formation commenced, in consequence of a sermon 
preached bj John Knox, which, as the reader will re- 
member, caused a boy, by throwing a stone at a 8ta« 
tue, to instigate the people to the pious work. In 1336, 
the church was the scene of a remarkable incident, for 
the truth of which Fordun is the authority. Edward III 
was standing before the high altar, when his brother, 
John Earl of Cornwall, a minor, came to inform him 
that he had travelled through the west of Scotland, 
marking his journey with devastation and flames ; in 
particular, that he had burnt the church and priory of 
tiesmahago, besides other churches, with people in them, 
who had fled thither for refuse. Edward, indignant at 
his cruel conduct, reproached him bitterly, and the youth 
replied with a baushty answer, to which the king re- 

Cied by a stroke of his dagger, that laid his younger 
ther dead at his feet. 

The great bell of St John's is the same which called 
the people to prayers before the change of religion at 
the Keformation. The steeple, moreover, contains a set 
of music-bells, which play a variety of lively Scottish 
airs every hour, immediately after the clock strikes. The 
following is a veritable anecdote. One Sunday, at twelve 
o'clock, just as the minister happened to use, with pecu- 
liar emphasis, the striking scriptural phrase, *' Plough 
up the fallow ground of your hearts," the music-beUs, 
after the manner of the orchestra at a public dinner, on 
the discharge of a toast, struck up the appropriate air, 
" Corn rigs are bonnie," to the no small amusement of 
the audience. 

Of Gowrie House, the scene of a well-kno\Y*n myste- 
rious incident in Scottish history, ■ most unfortunately 
not a vestige remains ; the whole of that fine old man- 
sion having been recently taken away, to afford room 
for a splendid suite of county buildings, in the Grecian 
style, which now occupy the place. 

Perth, before the Reformation, contained an immense 
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Mmber of religioad houses, chapels, &c. One of the 
most distingaished of these was the Blackfnara Mo- 
nastery^ sitnated at the north side of the town> but 
now utterly eradicated from the ground. The stranger 
vill still insit^ with melanchcrfy interest^ even the site 
of this house, so remarkable for the assassination of that 
•ooomplished and beloved monarch, James I. In the 
neichbourhood of the spot is shown the curfew bell, 
which, till late years, used to ring, as of yore, every 
evening at eight o'clock. 

It may also please the tourist to view, with some in- 
terest, the site of the ancieift and admirable, but re* 
moved cross of Perth, which stood at the place where 
the High Street is intersected by the Watergate. In 
order to ingratiate himself with the dtisens, James VI 
once partook here of a grand banquet, and swore for 
ever to protect the privileges and advance the prosperi- 
ty of the burgh. 

To sum up at once, and dispatch the public bnildinj^ 
of Perth, there are, besides those already mentioned, a 
capital academy, a neat hall for the meetings of tlie 
Antiquarian Societ? of Perth, several hospitals, an 
Episcopalian Chapel, a Guildhall ; and, what are per- 
haps the most interesting of all public buildings to 
strangers, several good inns. 

The Inches are pieces of gronnd above all ]}raise. 
The South Inch is dehghtfuUy variegated with trees ; 
and the post road approaches the town through it by a 
beautiful avenue, which is the admiration of every tra- 
veller. The North Inch is perfectly bare ; but it has 
all the charm which ordinarily attaches to a spacious 
expanse of fine green sward. ' From it, moreover, the 
views up the river and towards the hill of Kinnoul are 
peculiarly fine. Some marks may still be observed upon 
It of the camp which the Hessian troops establisned 
here in 1746, when called over to Britain to assist in 
the suppression of the Rebellion. A singular combat 
took place on the North Inch in the reign of Robert 
III, under the following romantic circumstances. There 
was a dreadful feud between the McKays and the Mac- 
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latoahesy which both parties at length agreed to decide 
by a personal combat of thirty picked men^ in the pre« 
sence of the king, at this public place. When the 
combat was aboat to commence^ it was discovered that 
one of the M'Intoshes had absconded from fear ; but the 
dilemma thas occasioned was obviated by a saddler (^ 
Perth, by name Harry Wynde^ who offered to take the 
place of the missing man for half a French gold d<^r ; 
terms to which the M'Intoshes were obliged to accede, 
because no individual of the opposite party would re- 
tire in order to bring the parties upon an equality. 
The combat was commenced and carried on with fear- 
ful fury on both sides, until twenty-nine of the M'Kays 
were slain. The remaining single combatant, then 
wisely judging that he could not resist the impetuositj 
of Harry Wynde and the ten M'lntoshes who were leit 
alive, jumped into the river Tay, swam to the other 
side, and escaped. 

The Noith Inch was, at a later period, the scene of 
the following ridiculous circumstance, preserved by 
tradition. At the time of the religious mania in the 
reign of Charles I, when a girl of the name of MitcbeK 
son was amusing the pious at Edinburgh with commu- 
nications which she pretended, and they believed, she 
had received direct from Heaven, Perth was also blessed 
with the possession of a raving enthusiast. The phren- 
sied oracle of Perth was a poor man, of the name of 
Peter Mackie, who, after a long course of foolish sancti- 
moniousness, announced himself at length as having 
arrived at that pitch of faith which could enable him to 
walk upon water. Having proposed to try an experi- 
ment to this effect, upon toe i'ay, a great numbes of 
people assembled on the Inch, most of whom firmly 
expected that their revered apostle would perform what 
he promised. Peter approached the water with great 
apparent confidence, but paused a moment at the diore, 
and ordered sawdust to be sprinkled thickly over the 
river, to prevent the water, as he said, from dazzling 
his eyes or confounding his faith. This being done, he 
walked inio, alas not on the water. Still he wdked 
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in» and in, and in ; but still the water showed no in* 
tention of bearing him up. At length he went beyond 
his depth, and the treadierous element began to pour 
down nis throat just as unceremoniously as it could have 
poured down a throat that never had uttered a single 
word of blasphemy. He then lost all hope, and, to 
the utter confusion of his disciples, and the no small 
amusement of the opposite party, exclaimed, in a half- 
choked voice, *' Oh Lord ! ye'll surely no droun puir 
Patie Mackie this way, gaun your ain eerants l" 

When Oliver Cromw^ came to Perth, he erected a 
fort on the South Inch, not scrupling, as usual, to take 
materials wherever or howsoever he could get them. 
He therefore acquired no favour in the eyes of the 
maffistniites. A curious anecdote is told of the boldness 
with which one of these dignitaries on one occasion told 
him his mind. It being understood that the general 
had disbursed the sum of a hundred pounds to Glasgow 
College, which the late king had subscribed but never 
paid, one of the bailies of Perth thought himself justi- 
fied in hinting the propriety of his abo paying his ma- 
jesty's subscription towards the projected bridge over 
the Tay. Cromwell sternly rejected the request by 
saying ne was not Charles's executor. '/ Then I can 
tell ye^' quoth the bailie, '' ye're a vicious intromitler 
wi* his guaes and gear." 

Perth, or as it used to be called, from the church, 
St Johnstoun, has been the scene of many incidents of 
note, besides those mentioned, as its siege and capture 
by Robert Bruce, and many transactions with which it 
was connected in the time of the great Civil War. 
But to recount these would be but to copy the pages of 
history. 

There are so many objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth, that to notice them all individusuly 
would transcend the proportion of room which can lie 
spared for any particular district in this work. Of 
course, the tourist will visit the hill of Moncrieff, and 
thence enjoy the prospect which has been so much- 
and so deservedly famed. He will also enjoy the walks 
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mml Tiews wliich are alike open to him 6n the aoble 
hill of KinnouJ. He may also visit, ahoald his taste 
incline him that waj, the battle-fieUU of Dopplin and 
Tippeimuir, both within five miles of the town. The 
only places which we shall point out in a more parti- 
cular manner to his attention^ are Soone^ Dnnsinnan, 
Bimam, Luncarty, and the grave of B^sy Bell and 
Mflury Gray. 

The house of Soone^ the seat of the £arl of Mans- 
field, who represents the old family of Storroont, is 
skuated about two miles from Perth^ on the Other side 
of the river. It is a heavy modern building, occupying 
the site of the ancient palace where the kuiffs of Scot- 
land^ at an early period, used to be crowned. In the 
modem house, much of the old furniture has fortunately 
been preserved ; in particular, a bed that had belonged 
to James VI^ and another of which the hangings were 
wrought by the fab hands of Queen Mary when a pri- 
soner at Lochleven. The music-gallery occupies the 
same site with the noUe old hall in which the corona- 
tions were performed. The view from the windows of 
the drawing-room is the most splendid imaginable. At 
the north side of the house is a hillock <AldL the Moot- 
hiU, said to have been composed of earth from the 
estates of the different barons who here attended the 
early kings, and on which, in all probability, parlia- 
ments us^ to be held. About firty yards from the 
house, there is an old aisle, the last remaim'ng portion 
of the Abbey of Soone ; containing a magnificent mar- 
ble monument to a Viscount Stormont who died two 
centuries ago. At a little distance fleurther, stands the 
old market-cross of Soone, surrounded by a wilderness 
of pleasure-grounds, which has come in place of the an- 
cient village. There are many instances of towns los* 
ing their market-crosses ; but we believe this is the 
omv cross whidi has lost its town. 

6unsinnan is about eight miles directly north from 
Perth. It is aU but proved that Shakspeare was one 
of the company of players sent bv Queen Elizabeth, in 
1598, to amuse James VI at Pertn^ and that the immor- 
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tftl bard thus became penonallj aoquainted with tbe 
localities of the tragedy which he afterwards wrote upon 
the story of Macbeth. Under this impression, the tra« 
Teller will consider Dansinnan as holy ^oand. It is 
a hill of a conical form, risinjor tothe height of 1084 feet 
above the level of the sea. The top is flat and verdant, 
as are also its sides, though much broken by projecting 
masses of rock. A strong rampart has encircled the 
summit of the hill, beloW which a low terrace has been 
carried nearly round it. The area within the rampart 
is of an elliptical form, about seventy yards in length 
and forty-three in bireadth, lying somewhat lower than 
the rampart ; the height of which is conjectured to have 
been considerable, from the immense mass remaining. 
The hill is steep and of difficult access ; and the forces 
of Malcolm must have found it no easy matter to storm 
the castle, even although covered by the branches of 
** Bimam wood," and a still more (iifficult matter to 
take it from the determined and desperate Macbeth. 
In the conflict which took place, before the Thane of 
Fife slew him whom " none of woman bom" could over- 
come, it is si^ that a son of old Siward was kiUed, 
while fighting with uncommon courage. A few years 
ago, Mr Nairne of Dunsinnan, in the hope of something 
being found in the site of thisiancient residence of royd 
tvranny, employed some labourers to dig in the founda- 
tion. As they proceeded, part of the ground gave way, 
and discovered a regularly built vault, about six feet 
long, four in breadth, and four in depth. Among the 
ruins were found two round tablets, of a composition 
resembling bronze, upon one of wliich two lines weie 
engraved, which have been deciphered thns : '* the 
sconce (shadow) of kingdom come, until sylphs in air 
carry me again to Bethel." This monkish l^end was 
supposed to refer to a large stone, of the meteoric or 
semimetallic kind, weighing about five handred poanda, 
which was found besiae the tablets. It has been from 
time immemorial a favourite belief that invisible hands 
brought Jacob's pillow from Bethel, and dropt it on 
tlie Site of the paiaoe of Scone. It is also well known 
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that that alone beaame connected in some nivsterioua 
way with the aoyereignty of Scotland, that tiie kings 
aat upon it when crowned, and that, aa testified by an 
inacnption upon it, 

m faUat fatnm, Sood, quocnii^iie looatom, 
Invenient iapidem, v^gnare tenentiir ibidem— 

it waa believed that whererer it shonld be, there should 
the Scota enjoy sovereiffnty. Edward I transferred it 
to London, in order to break the hope of the Scottish 
people that their kingdom woald ever be restored ; and 
It is now preserved in Westminster Abbey, forming 
part of the coronation chair of the British monarchs. 
A theory has been started, in consequence of Mr 
Naime's discovery^ that Macbeth, from an implicit faith 
in the aacred chaneter of the stone, and that the pos- 
session of it would insure the continuance of his sove- 
reignty, transferred it to a dose concealment in his for- 
tress, substituting in its place a similar stone, which 
has ever since been accepted as the real one. 

At the bottom of Dunsinnan hill, on the east side, 
and' near the weat end of a dry stone wall which runs 
along the side of the road from Baledgarno, is a large 
atone about eiffht feet in length, beneath which Mac- 
beth is said to have been interred. It is usually called 
the Lang Man's Graff, probably from a supposition that 
the atone was made to suit the length of the deceased. 
There are two such stones in the neighbourhood of the 
hill, both supposed to mark the graves of the leaders 
who fell in tne storm of Macbeth's Castle. 

Bimam, wimce Malcolm and his forces moceeded 
against Dunsinnan, is in the parish of Little I^unkeld, 
twelve ^miles distant to the north-west. Its height, 
being 1580 feet above the level of the sea, it exceeds 
the aUvatioB aS Dnanman hf 56& feet. Near the 
bottom of the hill is a round mount called '' Duncan's 
Hill," where it is said that unfortunate monarch was 
wont to hold his court ; and higher up are the remains 
of a square fortress, widi circular towers at the comers. 
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Biraam was anciently a forest^ and part of the royal do* 
main of Scotknd ; but, as Pennant remarks^ the trees 
aeem never to have reoovered the march which their 
ancestors made to Dnnsinnan. 

The field of Luncarty, usually called the Leys of 
Luncarty, is situated on the west hank of the Tay« at 
the distance of four miles from Perth. This place is 
famous for the decisive battle gained bv the Scots over 
the Danes, in the reign of Kenneth III, towards the 
dose of the tenth century. The victory was^ in a great 
measure, owing to the valour of a peasant and his two 
aons, who were ploughing in sight of the engagement. 
The Scots were at first put to flight, but, happening to 
pass the three plou^mien, were re-animated by these 
courageous persons, led back by them to the battle, and 
ultimately orove the Danes into the river. When the 
conflict was over, the old man is smd to have sat down 
upon a stone, and expressed his sensation of fatigue by 
the common exclamation, ^' Hech hay I'* The king, 
who at the moment came up to thank nim for his time* 
ly assistance, said, " Then Hay your name shall be." * 
His majesty also gave him the liberal grant of land 
already alluded to, and he became the founder of the 
noble family which bears his name. Armorial bearings 
were not then used, but it is certain that the Hays have 
for many centuries borne, for their crest, a peasant 
carrying a yoke over his shoulder, in commemora* 
tion of the circumstance that that was the only weapon 
which their ancestors had used in their glorious feat at 
Luncarty. The plain on which the battle was fought 
was reclaimed from its marshy and heathy state about a 
century ago, and is now usea in the peaceful capacity 
of a bleachfleld : according to the quaint but true motto 
assumed by a late proprietor of the ground, " Olim 
cruore, nunc candqre" 



* The surname Hay was adopted by the family at a subsequent 
period, and is, indeed, only a Norman translation fHauJ of their 
original Celtic name M^Qara, which literally stgnifien a hedge, 
and met^^orically a shelter or protection. 
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The common traditicm of Bessie Bell and Maty Grar 
i», that the father of the former was laird of Kinnairi^ 
and of the latter the laird of Ljnedoch ; that, in the 
words of the song^ they were ** twa bonnie lassies/' and 
an intimate friendship subsisted between them. The 
plague of 1666 broke oat while Bessie Bell was on a 
▼isit to her friend at Lynedoch. In order to avoid the 
infection, they built themselves a bower, about three 
qoarters of a mile west from Lynedoch, in a very retir* 
ed and romantic spot, called Bum Braes, on the side of 
the Brann Bum, which soon after joins the Almond. 
Here they lived for some time, suppued with food, it is 
said, by a young gentleman of Perth, who was in love 
with them both. The disease was unfortunately com- 
municated to them b^ their lover, and proved fatal* 
According to custom, m cases of the plague, they were 
not buried in the ordinary places of sepulture, but in a 
secluded spot, — the Dronach Haugh, at the foot of a 
brae of the same name, upon the buik of the river Al* 
mond. Some tasteful person has fashioned a sort of 
bower over the spot ; and there " violets blue, ai^d 
daisies pied,*' sweetly blow over the remains of unfortun* 
ate beauty. 

The IsJa is the next considerable tributary of the 
Tav. It rises in the back of Angus, and runs a consid* 
eraole way through the glorious valley of Strathmore. 
A few miles above its junction with the Tay, its banks 
are found to be adbriied by the neat town of Cupar- 
Angus, where there is a considerable linen manufactory, 
as also a tannery and bleachfield. A few miles above 
Cupar-Angus, the little parish town of Meigle is worthy 
of a visit, on account of some very antique monuments 
in the churchyard, which the common people assert to 
denote the grave of Queen Vanora, the unworthy wife 
of King Ar&ur. Though this lady, we believe. Lad as 
many burial-places throughout Britain as ever Homer 
had oirth-places in Greece, and improbable as it may 
appear that such a person should have here ^' retired to 
die," the tradition upon which the common-people 
found their theory is very distinct, and the monuments 
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which remain are unquestionaUy of audi a diaracter as 
might have marked the tomb of an early queen.* The 
■tones, now separated^ were originally fitted into eaoh 
other, so as to form a sort of structare. The j bear a 
yariet^ of hieroglyphical fignres^ with representations 
of ammals and men, such as are found on the simikr 
monuments so common in Angus. One represents a cba- 
Tiot> containing two persons, besides another in front, 
who drives the single norse by which it is drawn. This 
is supposed to be one of those military vehicles in which 
Tacitus represents the early inhabitants of this country 
as attacking their invaders. As such, it must be con- 
sidered a rare and most valuable curiosity. It is popa- 
larlj believed that there are two bishops interna in 
Meigle churchyard.t 

iSeturning to his purpose of tradi^ the Tay up- 
wards, the traveller soon enters the Hi^danda by a 
magnificent pass formed by ^e Tay, which is here a 
broad, tranquil, and majestic river; and immediatdy 
afterwards ne approaches Dunkeld. ** There are few 
places," says a modem traveller, ''of which the effect 
IS so striking, as Dunkeld, when first seen oo ememng 
from this pass ; nor does it owe this more to the sudden- 
ness of the view, or to its contrast with the long pre* 
oeding blank, than to its own intrinsic beauty ; to its 
magmfioent bridge and its cathedral, nestlii^ among 
its dark woody mils, to its noble river, and to the bril- 
lisnt profusion of rich ornament. The leading object 
in the landscape is the noble bridge standing ki^ above 

* It Is said that Qneen Vanoia, after the defoat of her low, 
took up her abode in a fort on the top of the hill of Banna, near 
Meigle. Soon after, hunting in the forest, she was attacked and 
torn to pieoes by dogs, which ate erery part of her, except the 
right h«id that had committed so many iniqnities. Aooordiag- 
ly, oae of the stones represents a human b<^y with dogs etJiag 
it ; but if there was nothing of the queen left but her hand, k 
would seem strange that so much pains has been taken to com- 
memorate the place where that member was buried. The giris 
of Meigle take care never to step over the grave, because, if they 
were to do so, they believe they would never have any diildreo* 

f The bishops of Dunkeld had a country seat at Meigle. 
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the Tay. The cathedral, seen above it, and relieved 
by the dark woods in which it is embosraaed, and the 
town, with its congregated gray hooaesi add to the 
'|i;eneral mass of architecture, and thus enhance its effect 
'lo the landscape. Beyond, rise the round and rich- 
swelling woods that skirt the river ; stretching away in 
a long viata to the foot of Crag Vinean, which, with 
all its forests of fir, rises, a broad, shadowy noass, against 
the sky. The varied outline of Craig-y'-bams, one con* 
tinuous range of darkly wooded hiB, now swelling to 
the light, and again sulisiding in deep shadowy recesses, 
forms the remainder of this .splendid distance. The 
Duke of Athde's grounds present a succession of walks 
and rides in every style of oeauty that can b^ imagined ; 
but they will not be seen in the few hours usually 
allotted to them, as the extent of the walks is fifty 
miles/ and of the rides thirty. It is the property of few 
places, perhnps of no one in all Britain, to admit, with- 
' in such a spaoe,^ of such a prolongation of lines of ac- 
cess ; and everywhere with so much variety of charac- 
ter, such frequent changes of scene, and so much beau- 
ty." So fer Dr MacCiUloch. And, if any other testi- 
^mony were required, to assure the world of the merits 
of Dunkeld, that of the late Dr Clarke would certainly 
be conclusive. That gentleman, after having travelled 
over a considerable portion of the world, declaret in his 
jeomal, (which lately appeared in Mr Ottet^s publica- 
tion, "the Life and Kemains of £. D. Clarke,") that 
the scene which opens before yen, afler going throuah 
, the pass, '' perhaps has not its parallel in Europe, l^e 
' grounds bel<Higing to ihe Duke of Athole," he continues, 
" 1 do not hesitate to pronounce to be almost without a 
rival. There are some parts about them which bear a 
resemblance to llie finest parts of Mount £^;ecumbe in 
ComwaU." 

But it is the marale, rather than the physique of the 

country, which this work undertakes to illustrate. The 

' ruins of the cathedral of Dunkeld, therefore, claim the 

' principal share of notice. ** Wanting only the roof^" 

says MacCuUodi, " it wants nothing as a ruin ; and, es 
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a Seotdah eodeaiastical ruin, it is a speeiiiieii of mb- 
aldenUe merit. The choir hat recently been cooinerted 
into a pariah cfanrch ; bat^ as the lestorations, wiUi fery 
little czceptkii» have been made £roni^e original de* 
lign, no mjiuy to the building has followed, while 
mnc3& adfantage to its preaervation has been gained, 
b J supporting with fresh masomy sudi parts as were 
falling mto decay, and by removing snch rain aa pro- 
duced disorder without onbelliahinait. ThoiQ^ the 
early history of this establishment is obscure; it is 
understood that there was here a monastery of Culdees. 
Kenneth Macalpine is said to have.broi^t the bones 
of St Cdlumba nither from lona. Myine asserts that 
there was a religious foundation here W Constantine 
the Pictish king, in 7^9^ and that David I converted 
it into an episcopal see in 1127- It seems that it waa 
once the prmiacy of Scotland, till that was transferred 
to St Andrews* Among the bishops, Gavin EMiuglas 
is a name not to be forgotten in Scottish literatoie, nor 
William Sinckir in the history of Scottish indqien* 
dence. The monument of the former is in his worksy 
more imperishable than brass or marble ; but the latter 
demands some better monument than the tablet of gray 
-stone which was inscribed to his name. His spirit waa 
worthy of his age, of the proud spirit of Bmoe and 
Wallace. On a part of Edward the Second's troope 
landing at Dnnnibrissel in Fife, With the intention of 
ravaging the country. Bishop Sinclair, with sixty re- 
tainers, joined a largw band which was raised by Duncan 
Earl of Fife, and attacking the invaders, obliged them 
to retire with great loss. Th^re is much more unifivmity 
in the architecture of this cathedral than was usual in 
our Gothic ecclesiastioal buildings. Nevertheless, like 
most of the Scottish specimens, it is compounded of se- 
veral stvles ; including the Norman, togetner with every 
one of the varieties of the three periods of Gothic archi- 
tecture which fdlowed it. Of the very few ancient 
tombs which remain, the most remarkable is that of the 
celebrated Alister More-mac-an-righ, better known as 
the Wolf of Badenoch. It is a statue in armour, of 
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ewkit rude workmandiip, with a lion's head at Uie 

. ffiBt, and with this inscription : *' Hie jaoet Alexander 

SonescballQS, filius Roberti regis Scotomin et Elizabothe 

More, Dominns de Budum et fiadenoch, qni obiit 

A-D. 1894."* 

Dunkddt is the centre of three different routes, 
whidk traTellers pursne in qnest of fine soen«ry. One 
ffoes off to the east, by Clnnj, to Blairgowrie, oompris* 
ing some exquisitely beantifiil scenerv ; another leads 
up the course of the Bran, by the celebrated waterfalls, 
Ossian's Hall, &a to Amubee ; and the diird goes up 
the Tay, ooatinuiag the great north road £rom £din« 
burgh to InTemess. 

'< The greatest cnriosit]r ^ Dunkeld," says Dt 
Clarke, '' at least diat which is generally esteemed such, 
is the cascade formed by a fall of the Bran, about half 
a mile £n>m the .ferry* The manner in which this is 
presented to the spectator has been much reprobated by 
■eTeral of our modem tourists, who, anxious to show 
ttaair taste for the beauties of nature, hastily condemn 
^e smallest interference of art. For my own part, 
I entirely differ fratn them respecting the cataract of 
the Bran at Ossum's Hall. I consider it as one of the 
most ingenious and pleasing ornaments to natural 
scenery 1 ever beheld. A hermitage, or summer-house, 
is placed fortj feet above the bottom of the fall, and is 
constructed in such a manner, that the stranger, in 
a|iproaching the cascade, is entirely ignorant of his 
vicinity to it, being concealed by the walls of this edi« 
fioe. Upon entering the building, yon are struck with 
a painting of Ossian, playing upon his harp, and sing- 
ing the songs of other times. The picture, as you con- 
ttoipkte.it, suddenlj disappears with a loud noise, and 
the whole cataract nams at once before yon, reflected 
in several mirron, and roorixig with the noise of thun« 

* This was the terrific penon who barnt the osthedral of EL. 
gin* 

t The principal mn at Dunkeld, kept by Mr Fisher, boasts of 
the most elegant aooommodations, and is of such extent as to con- 
tain no fewer than tliiity-five bed-rooms. 
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der. It is hardly possilile to oonoeiye a spectacle more 
atiiking. If it be objected that machinery coDtiivaiiee 
^ this sort wears too modi the af^iearanee of §oeiiic 
representation, I should reply» that as scenic represen- 
tation I admire it, and as the finest specimen of thas 
species of exhibition ; whidi, doubtless, without the 
aid of such a deception, would have been destitute of 
half the effect it is now calculated to produce* A little 
below this edifice, a simple but pleasing areh is thrown 
across the narrow chasm of the rocks, thrsugh whidi 
the river flows with vast rapidity. About a mile 
higher up the Bran, is the Rumbling Bridge, thrown 
across a diasm of granite, about fifteen feet wide. 
The bed of the river, for several hundred feet above 
the arch, is copiously charged with massive fragmenta 
of rock over which the river foams and roars like the 
waters at Ivy Bridge in Devonshire. Approacfaliw 
the bridge, it precipitates itself with great fury, throng 
the chasm, casting a thick cloud of spray or vaponr 
high above the bridge, and agitating, by its fury even 
the prodigious masses which form the surrounding rod^ 
Few objects will more amply repay the traveUer for 
the trouble of visiting them, than the woody preci- 
pices, the long, winding, shady, groves, the mina and 
cataracts of Dunkeld."* 

* In addition to all that is here said by others regarding Dan- 
kold, I may mention that, after having seen almost aU &e rest 
of Scotland, this place appeared to me, on visiting it, decidedly 
the finest spot throughout the who)^ country. If the stranger, 
therefore, or the tourist, choose to visit Dnnkald, he will find 
what wiU compensate to him for all the rest, fie reqoivea to 
go no farther. It is the HercuUg CbhamuB of Scottish tcenery. 
Should he be pleased with it, he ought to take care lest by searcb- 
\i\g deeper he wear off the delighful impression ; should it disap- 
point him, he has a still better reason for being content with 
what he has seen, for he will nowhere see any thing finer. Af- 
ter seeing Dunkeld, to tmvel on to Blair or to Keumoro, or to 
any other place, is like seeking to 



-gild refined gold, or paint the lily, 



Or add fresh perfume to the violet.*' 

The late Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
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We shall survey all that remains of Perthshire, not 
by pursaing the coarses of the riTer and its tribatariesy 
bat by tracing, what is a very fashionable tonr, the cir« 
catt by Blair Athole^ Kenmore, Killin, and Lioch Erne 
Head. 

From Dnnkeldy all the way to Blair, a distance of 
twenty miles, there is an unmtermpted sncoession of 
fine scenery, the road passing chiefly aJong the bottom 
of alow, spacious, ana welUcultivated vale, with hills 
rising snblimely on each side. For the first eight 
miles, the road traverses the bank of the Tay. But the 
river there turns off (at a place called L<^erait, where 
Prince Charles kept the prisoners whom he had taken 
in the battle of Prestonpjtas,) towards the west, and the 
way continues directly onward, alouff the vale of the 
Tummel, a re^iectable tributary of the Tay. During 
this early stace of his joumev« Uie tourist has, upon his 
riffht hand, the Braes of Tullimet, which gave name to 
a favourite Scotch air. 

When he has travelled about seven miles farther, 
the tourist finds the Tummel turn off to the west, as 
the Tay had done at Logierait, and the road then con- 
tinues directly on, in the same manner, along the bank 
of a snlvtributary, the Gbrry, which is a stream remark- 
able for impetuosity. He may, instead of pursuing his 
journey to Blair, turn off up either the Tay or the 
Tnmmd, and thus abbreviate his journey to Klenmore ; 
(in the former case he will gratify himself with a sight 
of the Birks of Aberfeldy, celebrated by Bums;) but,, 
if he wishes to see the pass of Killicrankie, or enjoy 
the broad and massive shades of Blair, he will pursue 
Uie northerly route. Before passing onward, he will 
remark and admire the situation of Faskalie House, 
upon the low tongue of land formed by the junction of 

the University of Edinburgh, was extravagantly fond of Biul. 
held, and, I am told, used to spend seyenJ weeks every 
year, in a sort of poetical beatitude amongst its delightful 
retreats. Dr MacCuUoch, moreover, has contrived to write 
a whole volume, and a very elegant one too, upon Dunkeld 
alone. ^ 
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the Gam and the Tnminel^ around which a aoite of 
wooded nilk rises with almost as fine effect aa those 
around matchless Dunkeld itself. The road here 
passes along about half*way up one of these heightSy 
and the traveller looks down almost upon the roof of 
the house, which is thus so closely sheltered* that the 
smoke rises sheer and clear into the air, in -tall, curling, 
inyerted cones, totally undisturbed by the wind till it 
reaches nearly the level of the hills. Faskalie is the 
seat of — — Butter, Esq. 

Immediately after passins Faskalie, the traveUer 
enters the pass of KiUicrankie, so celebrated for the 
battle fought, at its upper extremity, (Julv 17> l6S9,^ 
by the Highland clans undit Viscount Dundee, waa 
the troops of King William under General Mackay, the 
former of whom were victorious, though with the loss 
of their brave leader. Dundee was posted on this oo» 
casion upon the rising grounds beyond the pass, and 
Mackay approached though the narrow dangerous de- 
file from tne Low*country. Dundee permitted the 
royal troops to evolve completely into the open ground, 
and, then descending in dose columns upon their lines^ 
put them at once and completely to the route. He 
nimself was kiUed by a musxet bullet, which pierced 
his body, beneath the armpit, as he was pointing the 
pursuit with his sword. The pass of KiUicrankie is, 
simply, a particular part of the vale of the Ghury, where 
the niils on both sides approach veiy near, and descend 
in precipitous rugged steeps to the rough chftyinal of 
the stream. The whole is clothed with natural wood, 
and abounds in dense shades and horrid depths, such 
as must appal the stoutest-hearted traveller. Former- 
Iv, the roaa passed along very near the bottom of the 
aefile, and was so narrow, and so dangerous in ^>pear- 
ance, that the Hessian troops, in 1746, being ordered to 
advance from Dunkeld, in order to raise the si^;e of 
Blair, fairly turned back in /imine, and could upon no 
account be induced to pass through ; the whole appear- 
ing to them like the entry to another world. It has 
lost much of its dreadful character in modern times, 
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from the broad new road which has been led securely 
aloDg the sunny side of the pass, half-way up the hills. 
The battle-ground has been effectually oommemorated 
by a tall rude obelisk of stone^ (rising from a level field, 
within three miles of Blair, on the right-hand side of 
the road,) which is said to mark the precise spot where 
Dundee fell. 

The straifger is now in Athole, a word signifying 
pleasant land. The expression Blair of AthoUt means 
the field or vale of Athole. It is accurately descrip- 
tive, the district so termed being a spacious and beau- 
tiful vale in the midst of a scene generally wild and 
mountainous. Amidst a wilderness of noble old woods; 
woods as full of native natural grace as the aboriginal 
people who dwell around them, stands Blair Castle, 
the principal seat of the Duke of Athole. Blair itself 
is a plain massive white house, formerly fortified, but 
now reduced in its height, by reason of the battering 
which it got from the insurgents in 17^6, and patched 
up, like a sturdy old veteran a good deal shattered by 
his wounds, but who still has a substratum of the sol- 
dier beneaUi his bandages and mufflings. I have been 
given to understand that it is the Duke's intention soon 
to desert this ancient seat of his ancestors, and to build 
a new mansion, which may be more worthy, in modem 
eyes, of the princely estate which surrounds it. There 
is a little village and inn near the house ; but a recent 
shift of the road to the south has ocoisioned a more 
splendid place of entertainment, and a neater viUage, 
at the Bridge of Tilt ; and the old house is now seldom 
resorted to. 

At Blair, the traveller has reached the extreme north- 
ern point of the fashionable tour which was indicated a 
few pages back^ and it is now necessary to turn to the 
sooth towards Kenmore, which is twenty-eight miles 
distant by the windings of the common road, but may be 
reached by the pedestrian who is willing to walk over 
the hills, with a journey eight miles shorter. The first 
object of interest that occurs upon the public road, after 
leaving Blair, is a diasm in the hill on the right hand, 
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throogh which the little river Bruar falls over a series 
of beautiful cascades. Formerly, the fiills of the Bruar 
were unadoru^ bv wood ; but, the poet Bums being 
coiuiucted to see tnem by his friend the Duke of Athole« 
and having recommended that they should be invested 
with that necessary decoration, a plantation has been 
made along the chasm, and is now far advanced to ma- 
turity, lliroughout this young forest a wallc has been 
cut, and a number of fontastic little grottoes erected, 
for the conveniency of those who visit the spot. The 
river not only makes several distinct fie^ls^ but mshes 
on through a channel whose roughness and haggard 
sublimitv adds greatly to the merits of the scene, as an 
object 01 interest among tourists. 

From this attractive scene, the traveller will proceed 
either bv the road, as already mentioned, or over the 
hill on toe south side of the vale, to the vale of the 
Tummel, which river is crossed by a bridge, where 
there is an inn. The vale of the Tummel presents at 
this point, and to the eastward, a scene of great beauty, 
the river meandering down to Loch Tummel, by liniks 
almost as complicated as those of the Forth, and which 
are beautifully fringed, as the valley is universally dot- 
ted, with fine old trees. Foss, the seat of ^— — — Stew- 
art, Esq., occupies the centre of this exauisitely lovely 
specimen of what mav be called ^A-A^aa scenery. 

From this there is an alpine road to Strath Tay, 
of seven or eight miles length. As the tourist descends 
into that vale, he will do well to notice the terrible 
beauty, for such it may be called, of a deep and richly 
wooded dell upon his right hand, through which the 
minor stream of the Keltnie rushes down to the Tay. 
As the country opens upon him, he sees the old and 
ruined castle of Garth, occupying a bare but picturesque 
brae to the right When he has descended to the bot- 
tom of the vale, he will be delighted with its rich and 
beautiful scenery ; and by and bye, croasing over the 
Lyon by a boat, he turns the comer of a hill, and all at 
once alights upon the lovely village of Kenmore. 

Kenmore occupies an* eminent site at the north-east 
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eztremitT of Loch Tay. It is a very small village^ but 
of that dean, beautiful, and EnglUh»iooking species, to 
which I have described St Fiaans as belonging. Its 
houses are neatly white-washed, and embowered in 
sweet shrubs ; its inn is spacious and eieffant; its church 
has a most delightful site, looking up the laJce ; and it 
has a bridge of three arches oyer the Tay, which here 
issues out of the loch. It is for the vicinity of Tay« 
mouth Castle that Kenmore is chiefly remarkable. 

Taymonth Castle, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, 
(whose estate, extending seventy miles westward from 
this place, is said to be the longest in Britain,) is a 
magnificent dark-gray mansion, in the modem castel- 
lated style, situat^ in the rich umbrageous vale at the 
bottom of Loch Tay, about a mile east from Kenmore, 
where its exterior portal or gateway opens from the 
public street. The house consists in a massive square 
tower, afier the fisshion of Inverary, with circular tur- 
rets at the comers, and a minor tower rising prominent 
above, together with several additional portions, of less 
altitude, though equally beautiful architecture. Its into* 
nor is all that is splendid in point of furniture, as its 
exterior is every thing that is noble in point of architect 
tnre ; and it contains one of the best collections of pio* 
tures in Scotland. Regarding the environs, it is diffi* 
cult to speak in terms of sufficient praise. The vale is 
not spacious enough to admit of that apparently bound* 
less contiguity of park, which constitutes such a charm 
around the baronial residences of England; but the 
very hills which confine it may be said to present a still 
superior charm. These hills are abmpt,. luxuriantly 
wooded, and broken into every sort of picturesque and 
varied outline ; while the level alluvial niace below is 
as green as the gown of Spring herself, and at the 
same time adorned in the richest manner by fine old 
trees. 

Taymouth Castle was first built by Sir Colin Camp« 
bell, ancestor to the present proprietor, in the year 
1580. It was then, and till lately, called Balloch, a 
word signifying the outlet of a lake. The builder is 
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said to have adopted this spot for his residenoev hmn a 
strange motive ot preference. sQn its being represented 
to him that it was at the verj extremity of his lands» 
and must therefore be inconvenient, he replied, ^* We'll 
briss font," (press cnward^J adding, that he thns hoped 
to be soon able to make Balloch t& centre instead of 
the extremitjr of his estate. His prophetic wishes have 
not, however, been realised. 

There is a singular story told regarding the Earl of 
Breadalbane who lived during £e Commonwealth. 
Having been in London when a young man, he fell in 
love with Liady Mary Rich, daughter to the Earl ctf 
Holland, a young lady who, having ten thousand pounds 
at her own dispMal, was juudbed the greatest fortune in 
England of her time. The Earl laid si^e to this dam- 
sel's heart, and soon proved the happy man out of in- 
numerable suitors. After he had married her, he pro- 
posed to retreat to his fjetstneis in Scotland ; and this 
was his singular mode of journeying. Upon one of the 
two Highland ponies which he' h^ brought with him 
to Loncbn, he himself mounted, with his lady behind 
him: upcm the other he disposed his ten thousand 
pounds, which was all in gold, and at each side of that 
precious horse-load he disposed a full-armed Highland 
gillyi who ran beside it as a guard. The strange ca- 
valcade arrived safe in all its parts at Balloch ; and a 
small room used to be shown in that old castle, which 
for some time formed at once the parlour and bedroom 
of the happy pair, after their arrival. The truth of 
this curious leeend seems to be confirmed by the ordi- 
nary books of the British peerage. 

Leaving Kenmore and Taymouth, with all their ro- 
mantic beauty, we proceed along the shores of the loch 
towards Killm, which is sixteen miles distant, at the 
opposite extremity. These shores alike abound in fine 
scenery, though, by pursuing the road along the south, 
a view will be obtained of the lofty Ben Lawers, which 
will scarcely be seen in such perfection on the opposite 
side. 1 he mixture of wood, and rock, and cultivated 
field, which the traveller finds skirting Loch Tay, will 
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surprise him with its happjr effect The old system of 
minute &cm8 pevsiling here in all its pristine vigQur^ a 

(prodigious number of rude and picturesque cottages, 
moreover^ enter into the composition of the landscape. 
Should he enter these, and conrerse femailiarly with die 
people, as the present author took pains to do when 
tfaiEsUiog through this romantic tract of country, he will 
scarcely nil to admire in an equal degree the extreme 
simplicity and ki^ndliness of manner which mark the 
native population. 

> Killin, a straggling little village, situated upon the 
low vale at the head of the loch, is celebrated for the 
varied beauty of its scenery. Here two rivers, the 
Doehart and the Lochy, come down out of different 
glens, and join their waters with each other and witii 
the lake. The vale of the latter is peculiarly beautiful, 
but that of the Doehart, extending up to Tyndrum, 
upon the great west road, is only stem and wild. On 
arriving at the town, the Doehart breaks over a strange 
expanse of table rock in a thousand little cascades, so 
that the traveller, who crosses a bridge just at the 
place, is bewildered, as he looks around, with the flash- 
ing and sparkling water which everywhere meets his 
eye. 

*' Killin," sa^s Dr MacCuUoch, '* is the most extra- 
ordinary coUectron of extraordinary scenery in Scotland, 
unlike every thing else in the country, and perhaps on 
earth, and a perfect picture-ffallery in itself; since you 
cannot move three vards wi&out meeting a new land- 
scape. A busy artist might here draw a month, and 
not exhaust it. It is indeed scarcely possible to con- 
ceive so manv distinct and marked objects collected 
within so small a space, and all so adapted to each other 
as always to preserve one character, and, at the same 
time, to produce so endless a number of distinct and 
beautifiil landscapes. To find, however, all that Killin 
has to give of this nature, it is necessary to pry about 
into corners, b'ke a cat ; as the separate scenes are pro- 
dnoed by very slight changes of position, and are often 
found in very unexpected places. Fir trees, rocks, 
Perihthire. 
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torrents, mfUn, bridges, booses, tbese prodnee tbe great 
bulk of tbe middle landscape, under endless oombina^ 
tions ; while tbe distances more constantl j are found in 
the surrounding bills^ in their varied wooda, in tbe 
bright expanse of the lake, and the minute ornaments 
of Uie distant Talley, in tbe rooky and bold summit of 
Crsiff CaiUeadi^ sua in the lofty Wsion of Ben Lawvra, 
iMm towers like a huge giant to the clouds, the mon- 
arch of the scene." 

From Killin the fashionable tour proceeds to the left, 
through Olenample, to Loch Erne Head, and from that 
either southward to Callander, or eastward along Lodi 
Erne to CrieiF. Or the trareUer may proceed up the 
Dochart, till he come to a place called Ciianlarich, and, 
thence descendiw Glenialioch, he will reach the head 
of Loch Lomond. A place called Dalree, betweai 
Crianlarich and Tyndrum, was the scene of a battle be- 
tween Kine Robert Bruce, with a small band of follow- 
ers, and M'Dougal, the powerful chief of Lorn, who 
attacked the unfortunate monarch as he was trayelling 
across the conntrv in this direction to Kintyre, in order 
to seek refuge in Ireland, and who decpoiled him, on 
the oocraion, of a broodi or plaid-buckle, which still 
continues, a revered heir-loom, in the possession of that 
andent fiusiily. 
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CQXPRBHSNDINO DITNBARTONSHIBB^ ARGYLESHIRB, 
BUTESHIBB^ AND THB ISLANDS. 

There view I winged Skye, and Lewes long, 
Resort of whales ; and Uist, where herrmgs swarm — 
And talk, at once delighted and appalled. 
By the pale moon, wiUi utmoet Hirta's seen. 
Of beekoning ghostSi and shadowy men, that bodA 
Sure death* Nor there doth Jura's doable hill 
Escape my sight ; nor Mull, though bdd and bare ; 
Nor Islay, where erewhile Macdonalds reigned. 
Thee, too, Lismore ! I hail St Moloch*s shrine ; 
Tnch Gall, first conquered by the brand of Soots ; 
And, filled with awe of andent saints and kingSy 
I kifs, O leohakiU! thy haUowed mould. 

AJbamOf mPo$m» 

DuNBARTONSHiRB, often denominated in old writings 
" the Lennox," and under that epithet giving title to 
an ancient Scottish dukedom^ is a small county of irr^ 
golar shape, stretching northward from the mouth of 
the river Clyde, and partly situated in the Highlands 
and partly in the Lowlands. It might be described, 
without much impropriety, as simply the basin of the 
celebrated Loch Lomond; comprcuiending, besides^ a 
tract of level country which extends in a south-east di- 
rection £rom tJie bottom of that lake almost to the sub- 
urbs of Glasgow. It is a county of subordinate import- 
ance in a poStical point of view, or with a recrard to ei- 
ther its territorial wealth or its population, but, as it 
contains a tract of scenery said to have scarcely eaiY 
equal in the country, it may excite a mcHre lively in- 
terest in the bosoms of strangers than most others. 
The West Highlands. 
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The scenery of Dnnbartonsliire is peculiarly acoeni- 
ble from Glasgow, by means of the innumerable steam- 
Teasels which ply from that city along the Clyde, and 
upon the bosom of Loch Lomond. It is thus po^ble, 
although a small isthmus of land has to be crowed by a 
coach betwixt the Clyde and the bottom of Loch JLo- 
mond, to traverse the whole county, from its lower ex- 
tremity at Glascow to its upper extremity at the head 
of Loon Lomond, and even to return back to Glasgow 
in the course of a single day. As this is, in all proba- 
bility, the only route which the tourist will take in 
traveUing through the county, it may be sufficient, in a 
work calculated for his convenience, to devote attention 
to the objects which it opens up to bis view. 

Supposing, then, that he leaves Glasgow in one of 
tlie steam-vessels, the proprietors of which engage to 
conduct him by boat and coach to the head of Loch Lo- 
mond, it is necessary to inform him that the right bank 
of the Clyde along which he sails is part of the county 
of Dunbarton, while the left is formed by Renfrewshire. 
The succession of beautiful and majestic views presented 
to his eye as the Clyde gradually changes its character 
of a river for that of an estuary, is such as to delight 
and astonish all travellers. The number of vessels 
constantly moving on the Clyde,— vessels of all sizes, 
and propelled by every different means, oars, sails, and 
steam,— is not the least interesting, part of the scene. 
Amidst the numerous handsome seats which peep out 
upon both sides of the river, a splendid and extensive 
new house belonging to Lord Blantyre, situated on the 
south bank, at the distance of about eight miles below 
Glasgow, is worthy of particular notice. On the right 
side of the river, a little farther on, the little village of 
Kilpatrick is worthy of remark as the supposed birth* 
place of St Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland ; al- 
though it must be specified that, judging from the 
name, Kilpatrick may have rather been the cell or abode 
of a religious man of that name than his birth-place. 
Still farther on, a little rocky promontory juts into the 
riverj surmounted by a pile oi ruins, which are almost 
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Gompietely concealed by ivy. This is DungTasa Castle, 
remarkable as the site of the fort which terminated the 
Roman wall in this direction. Here a strangely shaped 
hill of basaltic materials, termed Dumbuck^ snoots up 
its fantastic head into Uie air : it resembles the more 
celebrated hill, or rock^ on which Dunbarton Castle is 
built ; and there is an old proverb, evidently suggested 
by the propinquity and resemblance of the two objects, 
with a reference to the comparative mi^nitude of the 
former, '* After swallowing Dumbuck, it's needless to 
make faces at Dunbarton /' a nroverb similar in moral 
signification to the elegant aoage, '' Eat a cow, and 
worry at the tail." From the top of Dumbuck an ex« 
tensive and most admirable view is to be obtained, com- 
prehending the whole of the Firth of Clyde and its 
Doundary of lofty mountains, with the castle and town 
of Dunbarton in the foreground. 

These two last*mentioned objects are situated on a 
low and beautiful plain at the deboucke of the Leven 
Water into the Clyde ; the castle- rock, indeed, standing 
exactly in one of the angles produced by that meeting 
of waters. The town, which was erected into a roysd 
burgh by King Aleicander II, in 1221, and which pro« 
bably owed its first rise to the importance of the castle, 
is or small extent or population, though possessed of 
considerable commerce and manufactures, and deriving 
some consequence from its character as the county-town. 
It is to the castle alone that the attention of travellers 
is chiefly directed. 

Dunbarton Castle is an object of the most singular 
appearance that can well be conceived ; a rock shooting 
up to the height of five hundred and sixty feet, sheer ' 
out of the alluvial plain where a river joins the sea ; 
measuring a mile in circumference ; terminating in two 
sharp points, one higher than the other ; and sprinkled 
over with houses and batteries. It is believed to have 
been the principal stronghold or capital of the kingdom 
of Strathclyde, one of the small principalities into which 
Scotland, as well as England, was divided, immediately 
after the retirement of the Romans from* Britain. Ita 
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name ia said to have then been Aldoyd ; and hence k is 
further believed by some to have been the Baldutha of 
Osaian. As the papulation of Stiathdyde was oonpea- 
ed of Romanised Britons, it is conjectured that the for- 
tress procured its present name from the modem Scots 
or Caledonians who succeeded to the possession,— Dun- 
barton, or more properly Dun Britton, smifying the 
Castle of the Bntons, and it being naturu to suppose 
that a new people succeeding to the property <if a for- 
mer one, would give it a name aliusive to thoae ex- 
pelled proprietors. The castle was, in the later periods 
of Scottish History, deemed a valuable fortress, on ac- 
count of its commanding the Clyde, toeether with ene 
of the principal avenues to the HigUanda. At the 
Union of Scotland with England, it was one of the four 
fortresses stipulated by the artides of tiiat famous 
treaty, to be kept up in the country ; and, aoeorduigly, 
as the traveller will observe, it is still in repair and at- 
tended by a garrison. 

The rock, which is evidently of a basaltic nature, has 
probably been projected out of the earth by some strange 
Convulsion of nature. It contains, within the cirde of 
the walls of the castle, a fine wdl, with a reservoir con* 
atantly filled with water. On the side next to the 
town, from the peculiarly predpitous appearance of the 
rock, and the fragments which lie <m the plain below, 
it is evident that a laige portion has fallen away. 
There is a tradition, that, on thatacddent taking place, 
a woman, who was milkine a cow under the rode, was 
so oompletdy overwhelmed by one of the fragments, that 
not a vestige of her body, nor that of the cow, could be 
discovered. 

Dunbarton Castle was governed, in the time of the 
Bruce and Baliol wars, by the infamous Sir John Menteith, 
who is so constantly represented bv tradition and popu- 
lar poetry, as the betrayer of Wallaee into the hands of 
the English. It is at least certain that, after the un- 
fotunate hero was taken, he was conveyed directly to 
this fortress, and confined for some time, previous to 
Us being carried to E^land for triaL In the middle 
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of the fifteenth oentnry, ma hnsdred tnd fifty years af- 
ter he lived in the castle, we learn from a cunous 
ohronicie of the reign of Jamea IIj (recently puUiabed 
bv the JSomiatyne Clnb,) that there waa a portion of 
the Ibrtreaa denominated " WaUaee's Tower/' probablv 
fimn iu having been the plaoe where he was confined. 
At the praaent day, the nigheat pinnacle of the rock 
geta the name of Wallace's Seat, probably from some 
aimilar cause ; mod a huge two-handed swords said to 
have belonged to the hero, has been shown in the castle 
fiwn tine inunemoriaL*' 

The course of the Leven, though no more than m 
■ulea, is moat exquisitely beautiful, and has an interest 
in the eyes of travellefs, over and above its real merits, 
en aeoeunt of the admirable little poem by which Smol* 
lett has oonsecrated it. That illustrious person waa 
htm in the old mansion-hause of Bon-hill, about two 
milea above Dnnbarton ; and a monument has been 
erected to his momorj upon the left of the road, a little 
farther north, by his oouaia, the late James SmoUelt, 
efBon-hill, Esq. 

About half-way between DunbarUm and the lower 
end of Loch Lomond ia Renton, a large village chieflv 
eenqiied by peraona ennged ia bleaching, which branoSi 
of manufiicture flourishes to a greater extent in thia 
district than anywhere ebe in &otland, on account of 
the limpid parity of the Leven. At the fifth mile* 
atone the traveller finds the house of Cameron, the seat 
ef Alexander Smollett, Esq., where the family of 
Matthew Bramble are described aa reaiding, in the no^ 
vel of Humphrey Clinker. 

Immediately therei^fter, through a fine vista, appears 
the polished expanse of Loch Lomond, its large islands, 
and the soft hills in the distanoe, a view that never fails 
to arrest the attentioa of the traveller. The objects 
that crowd into this scene, are so finely diversified in 
ftrm, in situation, and in colour, aa to compote a plo- 
ture at once beauUful and impreaaive. You now ap* 
proaA nearer the ahorea of the lake, then recede, and 
at the aixth mile-stMie pass Belvidere, the aeat of ant 
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Other gentleman of the name of SnoUett, wUeh also 
commandsy as its name imports^ a fine prospect of the 
sunouoding scenery. At toe seyenth miie-etone, vpoa 
the left, is Arden, the property of H. Bochanan, Eaq,, 
eoTironed in woods, and placed at the bottom of a lof^ 
hill, called Dunfion, or the hill of Fingal, tradition re* 
; it to have been one of the hnnting-eeats of that 



Somewhat fiurther on^ and passiiig Nether Ross upon 
the left, you cross a small river called the Water of 
Frain, whi^ falls into the lake. It rises in GIoa* 
fruin, or the Vale of Lamentation, so called, it is said, 
from a dreadful slanghter of the Colquhouns by the 
Macgregors, in l602, and oa acooont of which the 
Macgregors were, for nearly two centuries unceasingly 
persecuted by government. A scene of uninterrupted 
oeanty continues ail the way to Luss> twelve miles 
from Dunbarton. 

Luss, a delightful little villsfle, on a promontorj 
which juts into the lake, is muca resorted to-in san^* 
mer, on account of its being a convenient station for a 
tourist who wishes to spend a few days in search of the 
picturesque. A southern stationed here finds himself 
oetween the Highlands and the Lowlands^— -kilts on 
one hand, and trews on the other. 

One of the finest points for enjoying the soenerv of 
Loch Lomond and the environs of Luss, is Stonehiil, to 
the north of the village. At this pointy about one*tUrd 
of the way up a lofty hill, the whole breadth of the lako 
is spanned by the eye, including 

All the fairy crowds 
Of islands, wliich together lie^ 
As quietly as spots cf sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

These islands are of difierent forms and maffnitodea* 
Some are covered with the most luxuriant wood of every 
difiPerent tint ; others show a beautiful intermixture of 
rock and copses ; some, like plains of emanald, scarcely 
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Blwre the level of tJie water^ ore covered with grass; and 
otfaen> again> are bare rocks, rising into precipices^ and 
destitute of vegetation. From this point, they also ap. 
pear distinctly separated from each other, but not so 
mnch so as tu give the idea of a map or bird- eye view, 
which a higher point of view would undoubtedlv pre« 
sent to the imagination. The prospect is bounded on 
the south by the distant hills wnich intervene between 
Loch Lumond and the Clyde, and which here appear, in 
comparison with the mountains around, to be only gentle 
sweQs ; the Leven, its vale, the rock of Dunbarton, and 
even the surface of the Clyde, are in the same direction 
eonspicuouB. Towards the east, the vale of the £nd« 
rick, its principal seats, the obelisk erected to the me- 
mory of Buchanan at Killeam, and the Lennox hills, 
are also distinctly visible. Turning to the north, the 
lake is seen to wind £Eir amongst the mountains, which 
are finely varied in their outline and very lofty, parti- 
eularly Benlomond, which, like Saul among his brethren, 
seems to tower to the heavens. The prospect here 
has something in it more grand than that to the south 
or east, but not nearly so soft and pleasing. 

Loch Lomond extends in a direction from north to 
soBth, nearly thirty miles ; its breadth, where greatest, 
at the southern extremity, is between eight and ten 
miles ; it gradually grows narrower, till it is continued 
up the vale of Gienfalloch in a mountain streamlet. 
At one place, it is a hundred fathoms deep, and there 
it never neeses. Its surface, especially at the southern 
extremity, is, as already observed, mottled by a nume- 
rous cluster of islands.* 

• Many anert Lodt Lonumd to be the finest lake in the world 
in point of picturesque beaaty. Lauflaune has been much praised, 
but though the Swiss lake may surpass the Scottish in respeor 
of the innumerable beautiful chateaus which surround it, it oer. 
tainly can never nuttch its beautiful isles and itt picturesque 
boundary of mountains. The opinion of a Swiss who yisited 
Loch Lomond some years ago, as communicated to me by a 
gentleman whose friend heanl him express it, may be allowed 
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The greater part of the travellers who visit Loeh 
Lomond for a pleasure-excursion, take advantage of the 
ferry at InveruglaSi a place little more than two milea 
beyond Luss ; and tlbus reach the inn at Rowardenaan, 
where a guide is to be procured for the ascent of Ben- 
lomond. 

Benlomond, in Stirlingshire^ is S,240 feet above the 
level of the lake, which is 32 above the level of the 
tea. At RowardennaUi when looking northward, it ai« 
most completely fills up the view. It consists ia three 
great stages, each rising above the other ; these again 
are divided into a number of lesser swelling knolls, some 
of which are covered with heath and crags, while others 
are verdant and smooth. Tlie distance n'om the inn to 
the top of the mountain is six miles of a continued ascent, 
which, in general, requires about three hours. From 
the summit, a varied and most extensive prospect opens 
upon the eye in every direction. The lake which yon 
lately contemplated with so mudi pleasure, now appears 
a small pool, and its rich and diversified islands as so 
many specks upon its surfoce. Beyond it, and to the 
left, appear the vale of the EndricW, the distant coun- 
ty of Lanark, its towns, and the mountain of Tinto ; 
airectly south, the outlet of the lake, the river Leven, 
its winding and rich banks, the Castle a£ Dunbarton, 
and the counties of Renfrew and Ayr; nearly in the 
same direction, the Firth of Clyde, the rock of Aiha,- 
the islands of Arran and Bute, with the more distant 
Atlantic. The coasts of Ireland and the Isle of Man 
are, when the atmosphere is clear, vrithin the boundary 
of the view. To the east are seen the counties of Stir- 
line and the Lotbians, with the B'indings of the Forth, 
and the Castles of Stirling and Edinburgh. The pros- 
pect to the north is, however, the most awfully grand. 
Immense mountains, piled as it were above each other, 
and extending from the borders of Stirlingshire to the 
western ocean, with the Indentations of the coast on one 

to balance their merits rery fairly. << Our lake,*' he said, <• be 
de fair beauty ; yours be de black !'* 
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«ide> and the lakes of Perthshire on the other^ form aL- 
together a scene which may be eonceived^ but cannot be 
pr^erly described. 

Benlomond has this remarkable merit as a hill, that 
it is not overcrowned or crowded up with surrounding 
hills. It seems to be sole monarch of a yast undisput- 
ed territory. Nowhere^ therefore, is there a better idea 
to be obtained of the Highland country than on its 
summit. The mountain itself, be»des, affmrds a great 
Tariety of scenery. To the south it stretches out into a 
•lope of a very gentle declivity. The north side is aw- 
fully abrupt, and presents a concave precipice of many 
hundred yards in depth. He must possess firm nerves 
who can approach the brink and Iomc down unmoved. 
The rock is said to be 2000 feet in sheer descent. The 
stranger, with all his very natural and allowable terrors 
for his person, on coming within a few yards of the 
edge, will be astonished and almost pained to learn, 
that a celebrated Highland hero of yore, supposed to be 
described in the Lady of the Lake under the name of 
Malcolm Grsme, used to attest his fearlessness of char** 
acter, by standing on the brink of this steep-down gulf, 
sustained only by the heel of one of his feet, the rest 
of the foot projecting over ! 

Argyieshire is an extensive* but very irregular coun- 
ty, composed principally of long chains of hills, with in- 
termediate vallies mled with arms of the sea. By these 
estuaries, (called lochs) it is divided into districts, which 
may be thus described. First, There is Cowal, divided 
from Dunbartonshire by Loch Long. Then there are 
Kintyre and Argyle Proper, divided from Cowal by 
Loch Fyne. To the north of all these is the inland dis- 
trict of Lorn ; to the north of which, again, are the dis- 
tricts of Appin and Glenorchy. On the west of these 

* To give an idea of the extent of Argyle, it may be mention- 
ed that it stretches through nearly two degrees of latitude, and 
that, while its northern extremity is in the same latitude with 
Stonehaven in Kincardineshire, its southern point, the Mull of 
Kintyre, is as near the equator as Alnwick in Northumber- 
land. 
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last» and divided firom them by Loch Linnhe, the mouth 
of the Caledonian Canal, lie the districts of Morren and 
Sunart. The islands of Mull, Jura, and Islay, being 
divided from the continent by very narrow arms of the 
sea, seem to be in siMne measure mere continuations of 
the peninsular districts. 

Argyleshire derives interest, in the eye of the Soot* 
tish antiquary, from the circumstance of its having been 
the earliest settlement of the British monarchy. The 
ancestors of his present majesty landed here in the sixth 
century, when the rest of the country was possessed by 
the Plcts and Romanized Britons ; they gradually ag- 
gressed upon the eastern and northern territory; tiU 
at length, about five centuries after their first settle* 
ment in Kintyre, they had possessed themselves of the 
undisputed sovereignty of all Scotland as at present de- 
lineated, besides the northern counties of Ensiand. The 
etymology of the word Argyle is supposed to signify 
" the Land of the Strangers ;" the Scots, who had 
come from Ireland, the Scotia of that time, being con- 
sidered in that light by the previous settlers ; hence al- 
so, it is supposed, the word Gael. 

Though Argyle abounds in every description of wild 
and romantic scenery, it does not present many points 
of interest to the sentimental traveller. Its historical 
associations refer only to a horde of barbarians, with 
whose deeds we moderns have wonderfully little sym- 
pathy ; and its poetical associations, even though com* 
prising the songs of Osaian, are almost equally repul- 
sive. The reader will therefore appreciate the mo- 
tives which dispose us to give but a brief notice of 
this vast and many-limbed county. 

The points of the county where strangers generally 
touch are Inverarv, (the county-town,) Campbelton, 
(another royal burgn,) Oban inLorn,61enco,Tobermorey 
in Mull, and a few of the islands ; to which the follow 
ing notices will be chiefly confined. 

Inverary is situated on a small bay at the head of 
Loch Fyne, where the river Aray falls into the sea. 
It is a small and irregularly built town, but distinguish* 
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ed for the beauty of its surrounding scenery- It waa 
erected into a royal bureh by Charles I^ (wnen in Ca- 
risbrook Castle,) and enjoys the fifth part of the privi* 
lege of sending a member to Parliament. It has some 
manufactures of woollens^ &c, but chiefly depends 
for its subsistence upon the herring- fishery. The her« 
rinss of Loch Fyne are &mous for their peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

Inverary Castle, the seat of the Duke of Argyle, b 
the principal object of attraction at this part ot Soot- 
land. It 18 a modern square edifice, with a tower at 
each comer, erected on an extensive lawn between the 
lake and a range of lofty wooded mountains. All tra- 
TeUers speak with raptures of the beauty of the scenery 
around Inyerary Castle, as well as of tne splendour of 
its interior decorations. The Dukes of Areyle are said 
to hare spent no less than L.S0O,00O, m building, 
planting, improving, making roads, and other works of 
utility and decoration, in and about the castle. The 
collections of old Highland armour to be found within 
the saloon, are worthy of the particular attention of the 
visiter. 

TiU within the last two years, Inverary was a Unvn 
but rarely visited by stran^rs, on account of its ex- 
treme inaccessibility. It is now daily visited every 
summer by scores of tourists, the most of whom come 
thither directly from Glasgow by one or other of the 
numerous yehicles, terrestrial and marine, which ply 
towards it from that dty. There are three routes by 
which Inyerary may be approached from Glasgow, all of 
them more or less calculated to delight the traveler in 
search of the picturesque. First, there are steam-boats 
which conduct him down the Clyde, touching at Green- 
ock and Rothsay, then through the tortuous and beau- 
tiful strait called '' the Kyles of Bute," and finallv up 
the long arm of the sea called Loch Fyne, near the nead 
of whidi Inverary is situated. The advantages of this 
sail, which generally occupies a whole day, are, that the 
traveller sees, by the way, the beautiful little town of 
Rothsay, the fine scenery of the Kyles of Bttte> and the 
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duk lofty aenraCed 'outline of the Isle of Arr«n^ in ad* 
ditioa to tlie general scenery of Argyle, a noble ^ecl-* 
men of which is presented during the sail up Loch Fjma 
The second route is more direct. The traveiier pays a 
small sum at GlasgoWi as his £sre for the journey to 
Inverary, and emlMrks on board a steam-boat, which 
conducts him down the Clyde and into a small arm of 
the sea called the Holy Loch. From this litde gulf 
which stretches northward from the Firth of Clyde, and 
which is surrounded by the finest scenery, he diseni- 
barks at the little parish-Tillage of Kilmun, where be 
may see, beneath toe church, the burial-vault of the 
Argyle family. At Kilmun the traveller is provided 
with a coach which conducts him through a wild vale 
of four or Sve miles in length to the bottom of a beau- 
tiful inland lake called Loch £ok. He then embarks 
on board'a steam-vessel, (one formed of iron, and which 
has been constructed on the lake,) by which he is oen- 
veyed to 'the opposite extremity, a distance of nine 
miles. * The scenery around Loch Eck is allowed to 
form one of the choicest bits of landscape in this alt<H 
gether admirable county. I'he hills rise on both sides 
to a great height, and, as their sides are somewhat hol- 
low, and their t<ms quite abrupt, the whole somewhat 
resembles a long deep fishing-boat, the bottom of which 
is filled with water. At the head of Loch Eck, the 
traveller again disembarks; when, being once mora 
transferred to a coach, he is conveyed across a grand 
isthmus of mountain land, in a westerly direction, dli 
he reachea Straohnr. He has then only to croas 
Loch Fyne ^in^ another steam-boat in order to arrive 
at Inverary. This journey, which may be perfDem* 
ed with perfect convenience for a fow ahiiliags, and 
which^lays open to view one of the finest tracts of 
scenery in Scotland, generally occupies altogether about 
seven nours. The third route to Inverary inv«dves the 
famous scenery of Lochlomond and Glencroe, and is 
somewhat more circuitous than that just mentioned* 
This journey, like the other^ though extending over 
bolh sea and land, may be perform^ by paying a oerw 
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tain Bum, a very small one* at Glasgow. He it oondnct- 
«d to a place near DonbaTton bj a Bteam-boat; then 
crosses over a small piece of country by a coach to Bal« 
loch at the foot of Lochlomond. Embarking in a steam- 
boat on Lochlomond^ he sails foarteen miles northward 
to a place called Tarbet on its west side. Tarbet is a 
descriptive word> being always found attached to nar- 
row pieces of country, which, like this, intervene be- 
twixt two pieces of water. From Tarbet, a coach con- 
veys the tourist over the isthmus described by the 
name, to the head of Loch Long, which is an arm of the 
sea parallel with Loch Lomond. ^ The Norwegians who 
invaded Scotland in 1S68, and who were eventually 
defeated at the Largs by Alexander III, sent a party 
of their army in boats up Loch Long to destroy the 
country. On reaching the head of the Loch, they put 
their boats upon dry land, and hauled them through 
the beautiful little vale of two miles leneth which in- 
tervenes between that spot and the head of Loch Lo- 
mond; on which inlana lake they again embarked, 
and, sailing In all directions around, laid waste the 
whide of the country within reach, in particular 
the western part of Stirlingshire. Loch I^g is a 
beautiful sheet of water, and its head is distinguished 
by two objects, both of considerable, though unequal 
interest ; a good inn, which was originally the mansion- 
house of the chief of Macfarlane, (the former feudal 
superior of this Strict,) and a grotesquely grand peak, 
called Ben Artur, or the Cobbler, be<aiuse it resembles 
a shoemaker at work. Having turned the head of the 
lake, the road proceeds throueh an caning towards the 
west, and enters the Vale of ulencroe. In lonely mag- 
nificence, and all the attributes of Highland valley 
scenery, Glencroe can only be considered inferior to the 
vale which it so nearly resembles in name. Its aides 
are covered with rude fragments of rock ; and a little 
stream runs wildly along ue bottom, as if anxious to 
escape from its terrible solitudes. The traveller ascends 
to the head of the vale, by a steep and painful path, alt 
the top of which there is a stone seat, with an inscrip- 
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tion indicatiDg that this road was constructed by the 
soldiers of the twenty- second raiment, and also in* 
scribed with the appropriate words> '' Rest and be 
thankful." From thxspoint^ the distance to Caimdow 
on the bank of Loch Fjne is seven miles ; the whole 
distance from Tarbet being thirteen. At Caimdow, a 
boat is to be procured, to convey the traveller down the 
loch to Inverary, a distance of live miles. 

Campbelton, erected into a royal burgh in 1701, is 
pleasantly situated, near the southern extremity of Kin- 
tyre, on the semi circular banks of a beautiful baT« 
which, from its land-locked appearance^ is popularly 
called Campbelton Loch. In the entrance to this ex- 
cellent harbour lie two islands^ or rather isolated hillsj 
one of which can be walked to, over a pebbly beach^ at 
low water. From the summit of the other, which is 
named Island de Var, there can be obtained a most ex- 
tensive view of the Ayrshire coast, the island of Arran, 
to the south the Irish hills, and to the west some of the 
Hebrides. Campbelton Loch abounds in excellent fish, 
and, during the fishing season, when enlivened with 
numerous pleasure boats^ fishing smacks, and probably 
one or two of his Majesty's cutters, the scene is parti- 
cularly striking and variegated. The town itself is 
dean and well built, having a main street of no great 
length running from the pier until it terminates in a 
rising ground, on which stands the church, with an- 
other of a more irregular nature intersecting it, and 
going round the head of the loch. On the outskirts of 
this latter, at either end, there are a good number of 
handsomely built cottages or villas of two stories, sur- 
rounded with gardens, which naturally leads to the 
conclusion that this is a comfortable place for retired 
families, and contains a circle of genteel and good so- 
ciety. 

In this place there are several distilleries, which pro- 
duce the most excellent whisky : however, it is not mm 
these, but from the formerly numerous illicit small stills 
that this place derives its superlative character for that 
article. These are now, I have been given to under- 
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rtand^ almost eradicated^ and the people hare turned 
to (xnore honest and profitable employments. At the 
cei tre of the town stands a flat piuar or cross, covered 
ev4 r with Runic characters and hieroglyphics, set in a 
so(ket of mason- work, with two or tnree pyramidal 
stc ps, on which there is daiiy held a sort or fidi and 
vej .'etable market. From Campbelton there is apnually 
ex K>rted a prodigious quantity of potatoes. 

There can be no doubt, on examining the neck of 
land which stretches westwards frwa this town, that 
the Mull of Kintyre must at one time have been an 
island, for the land in that direction is quite flat and 
boggy, with almosl^no elevation above the water*mark. 
There is a short canal at this part for carrying coals 
from the pit to the harbour. The villages in this part 
of Argyleshire are soualid, ruinous, nlthy, and dis- 

Cting ; but the inhaoitants, though often found in the 
i extremity of poverty and wretdiedness, are hospi- 
table and kindly in their dispositions. 

Off the point of Kintyre lies the island of Sanda, 
with one or two small islets. The island is partly cul- 
tivated, has an excellent house for the proprietor, and 
abounds in game, and every other thing which can be 
useful to a nimilv, if we except foreign luxuries. Its 
shores and rivulets abound in the most exquisite fish. 
Between this and the mainland the sea is extremely 
turbulent and dangerous ; and for two or three montlis 
in the year the island cannot be approached by a small 
boat. 

Campbelton is remarkable as having been, under the 
name of Dalruadhain, the first capital of the Scottish 
kingdom ; and certainly, when we contrast the miser- 
able village which it then must have been, with Lon- 
don, the present capital of the same race of kings, a 
subject or wonderful interest arises. The present mi- 
nister of the Lowland charge of Campbelton has the 
pleasure of preaching the gospel of peace on the very 
spot from which those. early sovereigns issued their bar- 
barous mandates. There are no monuments of the 
existence of this kingdom, except we consider as such 
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the immense barrows scattered over the country, wliidi 
are supposed to cover the dust of those who were slain 
In battle. 

Oban is a flourishing village, founded in the year 
1718, by a trading company belonging to Renfrew^'and 
built on a regular plan. It is the pl^ of general ren- 
dessvous for Uie herring busses on the west coast, and 
is admirably situated for trade. Alexander II died 
here, while lying with a small fleet in the bay, medi- 
tating the conquest of the Hebrides, then possessed by 
the Norwegians. In the neighbourhood of Oban, there 
is a place called Beregonium, supposed to have bees 
at one time a city and the capital of Scotland, but 
which has evidently never been any thins but what it 
is at present, a noteless waste. The castle of Dunstaff- 
naee is a more interesting object, having unquestion- 
ably been an early residence of the Scottish princes. 
It IS a square building of eighty^seven feet within the 
•walls, with round towers at three of the comers, situat* 
ed on the top of a rock whidi has been cut away to 
answer exactly to its shape, at the mouth of Loch Etive 
and on the sea-coast. Ilere was preserved the famous 
stone used as the coronation. chair, till Kenneth II re-' 
moved it to Scone. Of the ancient reffalia, a battle-axe 
alone remains, nine feet long, of beautifal workmanship, 
and ornamented with silver. In 1307> this castle was 
reduced by Robert Bruce, and h^'re he held a parliament 
where nothing but Gaelic was spoken. About the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, Dunstaffnage was the seat 
of the Lord of the Isles. Here the unfortunate Earl 
6f Argyle landed in 1685, and published his two decla- 
rations. Within the walls of the castle, a modern house 
has been built for the accommodation of the proprietor. 
At a small distance, and on a gentle eminence, are the 
ruins of a chapel, on the south of which there is a pro- 
jecting rock, where, if a person speaks aloud, the sound 
is heard at the chapel as if it proceeded from the s|x»t. 
Oban is one of the places called at by the steam-boats 
which ply between Inverness and Glasgow through the 
Caledonian Canal ; and which, soon after leaving Oban, 
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p«n tliraa^ the head of Kintyre^ by a minor artifidid 
passage CBdiei the Grinan CanaL 

GJesooe i9 a siflgolarly wild vale ia the north of Ar» 
jJKiliiii^ uauaUr traveraed by persona travelline be« 
tUvea Fort WiSiam and Tyndrnm. It ojpens a little 
to tiie north of a solitary inn called the King's Hottse« 
aad eoctenda about ten miles in a north-westerly direc- 
tieinita'tiiBIakihulishj a place <m. Loch Linnhe> noted for 
ita jirodq;!^ onarry of slate. Glencoe is quite unlike 
all other Highhmd glens. It is a narrow stripe of rug« 
eed territory^ along which hurries the wild stream of 
Qma» celdirated by Ossian^ who is said to have been 
boom on its banks. On each side of the narrow banka 
of this river^ a rfCnge of stupendous hills shoot perpen« 
dil^darly.ap to tJie bright of perhaps two thousand feet, 
caiking a horrid gloom over the vale^ and impressing the 
lonely tnav^ler with feelings of awful wonder. The 
mlEtary zoad sweeps along the right side of the glen. 
FMa the aides of the hills an immeoae number of tor- 
reii6 descend^ sometimes sweeping over and spoiling 
the xoad, whidi is therefore always in a very precarious 
state. From the one end of the vale to the other only 
one human habitation is to be seen^ and^ as it is not a 
load of much cuirency, the traveller may pass through 
h without meeting a single human being* The goats 
scrambling among die rodcs and the wild eagle hover* 
isg about the tops of the wall-like hills, are usually the 
(^Sy living objects within sight ; and, as jnay be con- 
eeived, these rather increase than diminish the wildneqs 
and desolation o£ the scene. The place where the £ei- 
mous massacre of Glencoe happened, is at the north- 
wert end of the vale. 

The only dbject which remains to be noticed on the 
mamland of this district of Scotlaiid> iscme situated on 
the northern confines of Argyleshire ; namely, a column 
which has recently been erected to pommemorate the 
spot where Prince Charles reared his standard in 1745. 
This monument rears its tall and ffraceful form in the 
centre of the strath or vale called Glenfinnin, about 
fifteen miles west from Fort William, oh the road to 
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Arisaigy from whidi place it is equally dktaat. Risiag 
from a meadow, closed b? the brink of the estuary 
termed Loch Shielj sarronnded on both sides by hills of 
the most lofty and precipitous character, and occurring 
in the midst of a p^&ct Alpine wilderness, where 
there is soaveely any other object whatever that can be 
aseribed to the hand of man, it is a thing of great ex- 
ternal interest. It is in the ^ape of a hollow column, 
about fifty feet high, containing a stair, and is altogether 
eoinewhat similar to Nelson's Monument at Edinburgh. 
At the bottom there is a lodge, designed originally for 
summer shooting-quarters, but which has never been 
occupied. 

This monument, the object of which is so geserallT 
interesting to all Highlanders, and even perhaps to aflr 
Scotsmen, was not built, as the reader or the travell» 
may be apt to suppose, bv public subscription, but solely 
at* the expense of a single private individual, the late 
Mr Macdonald of Olenaladale; a ^oung gentleman ^ 
the district, whose grand&ther, with die most of his 
elan, had been ^igaged in the unfortunate enterprise 
which it was designed to commemorate. Long before 
its erection, the natives had marked the place by a cairn 
of atones ; but, to make assurance doubly sure that this 
was the very spot where Charles reared his standard, 
there were several individuals present at the laying of 
its foundation stone, who had seen and hailed the ban- 
ner of the Stuarts, when it was here flung upon the 
winds. 

On three different sides of the square pedestal from 
which the column springs, there are inscriptions, in 
Latin, in English, and in Gaelic, declaring the purpose 
of the structure. The English and Gaelic are merely 
translations of the original Latin, which was composed 
by the late Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, so long consider- 
ed the best Latinist of his day in Scotland. It has 
been much admired by the most eminent judges of mo- 
dern Latin composition. The whole of the three in- 
scriptions are given below* 
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'^ Avitum imperimn tmti impradentia amusam, per 
svmma diacrimina redpere audax, infelix ju venis Carouua 
Edoardua hie primo vexillmn propoeoit^ 19^ die Aii« 
ffiisti^ A. D. 1745. Generosi ardoris, constantissiinae 
ideiy et praeclarae virtutis, saae gentis alioruinqne 
monticolarum, qui in nobili illo quamvis in&osto priii'' 
eipis incepto sanguinem profudenixit. Ut aiiqoid es* 
taret monmnenti, hanc ooliittiiiaiaipu.ehea time mori« 
turobrevi, futiirain monumentiiin^ A.D. M.D.CCCXIII 
noni cnrabat Alexiwder Macdonald de Oleneladale, 
liiijas a^ Dominus. Lectissimns Omatissiiniisqae 
javenis^ iniqao fieito ooxreptus, immatiiro obiitj Btatis 
anno xxiriii^ IV Die Jannarii M.D.CCCXV." 

'' Fhir asdair^ mas mian leat luaidh, eingeul aismcii 
nan latfaaibh a Uireug^ thig dluth agus dian umlilaehd I 
So am ball an doisBch Prionse Tearlach a bhrattaob, 
miair a sqaoil a Firenoig a Sgiathin, a morehuia anina^ a 
chosnadh na Rioghaebd a cfaail athiaichin, agua a 
tbilee efein, gun diorahnadh gun cbaraid, an umchd 
fin^antach na flath meamnacb s'na loach treon, a tho- 
gair eri sun athadh^ a dhiol a chorach na chall am 
beathe. Mor chuimhne eir an rioghalachd, an dioa^ 
lichd agU8 an cruadal^ ann's gach gabhadh a lean; 
chaidh;'chaidh an Tur so tbogail, leis an oig naaal 
uramadi^ eeann uidhe na feill, Aliatir Donuilieh Triatk 
Ghlineleadil, a choachail beatbe an Duneidin^ bliadhne 
M.D.CCCXV." 

' '' On the spot wheie Prince Cfaarlea £dward irst 
raised his standard^ on the 19th day of August 1745, 
when he made the daring and romantic attempt to re- 
cover a throne lost by the imprudence of his ancestors, 
this column was erected by Alexander Macdonald, 
EsQuire of Glenaladale, to commemorate the generoos 
aeal, the undaunted bravery, and the inviolable fidelity. 
ei his forefathers, and the rest of those who fought and 
bled in that arduous and unfortunate enterprise 

This pillar is now, alas ! also become the monument 
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of ite amaaUe uid MoonpliBlied feondflr, who, befbre it 
WW finkhcd, diad in Edmbuigli, on the 4di daf «C J*, 
■ury, 1B25, at the eaiiy age af 28 yean." 

Regardinff Mall, aa laland thirt^«five milea ia length, 
and twelve m breadth, the fbUowing netiees fvem the 
pawerfol pen of Dr Clarke will be held aa vieferable to 
asy more leoandite infennation. " Below Loch Spebe^ 
at the aouthemnuMt pomt of Mnll, is another hanxmr, 
edled Loeh £ui> of which the Highlanden have a aay« 
iap that it ia the llaest loch in the idand, for if a vea* 
arionce enters, she never fleta4mt again. The laird of 
Loch Boi was formedy tSe second landholder ia the 
island. His possessions were only inferior to those of 
the Aigyle fionily, and amounted te L.1700 a-year, an 
immense property in sooh a pLaoeaaMnlL Tlieeotatea 
are now mllen to a distant 'raatioa of the late land of 
Loch Boi, who got his death in oonseqaence of adispate 
abont the best method of catting ap a duck. He had 
been in the American war, and retoming from New 
York with laorels worthy of his illustrioaa dan, waa 
esming to redde once more upon the territories of his 
aaeestors. In his passage home, a dispute arose aboat 
the properest method of carving a duok, which ended 
in a duel, and the last of the dSeftains of Loch Boi fell 
a victim on that occasion. The &ther of this young 
man was the identical H^land laird mentioned by Ur 
Johnson as ' roogh and hauffhty, and tenadons of his 
dignity.' But Dr Johnson has not thought proper to 
r^resent aoooratdy the conversation that passed be« 
tween them* I suppose his pride was too mudihnrt to 
permit so strict an adherence to candour. Loch Bai, 
aooording to the nsual custom among the Highlandera, 
demand^ the name of his guest ; and, apon bdne in- 
Hormed that it was Johnson^ inquired 'Which of the 
Johnstons? Of Glencoe or Ardnamurchan?'*—' Neither!' 
replied the doctor, somewhat piqued by the question, 
and not a little suJky with the fatigue he bad encoun- 
tered during the day's journey.**' Neither !' rejoined 
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the Ifllvd, with all the natiwe reaghnctt of a genidne 
HighkniUr^ ' then joa aniMt be a bastard/ 

'* Altering eor course firom the Lady Island, we 
steered norUi-west, and passing Castle Duart, entered 
the sound of Moll, between MacaHster's Bay, and the 
point of AidttRimmer. The whole passage up the 
sound is rery fine. On one side rises the conntnr of 
Morten, so celebmted in the songs of Ossian, ana oa 
the other, the naduktinff hills and heathy iFides of 
MnlL Not l(B6iing tiiat mtemal evidenoe which dw 
admirers of Ossian profess to entertain, reipecting 
the anthentioity of those poems, and haiine ever re- 
garded theas as an ingenioos fiotiony blen^d widi a 
very seanty porti^m of traditional infbraiation, I eonid 
not, nerertheless, avoid feeling some degree of local 
enthiisiasu, as I PSMC^ the shores on which so vast a 
saperstruotore oi anaaing, but visionary, fiftble had 
been erected. Monldering fabric, the undoubted resi« 
deace of valiant chieftains in days of yore, were seen 
both Oft tiie coast of Morven and upon the opposite 
shores of Mull* 

'^ Beyond Artomish Castle, we saw, on the Mor-^ 
ven side, Looh Alln, &mous for the residence of the 
celebrated Jenny Cameron.* Mr Ritchy, our first 
mate, remembered her well, and once visited her in her 
own honsO) whi<^ stood at the head of Loch Alin. *At 
that time, she was become very corpulent, but preserve 
ed the traces of early beauty in her countenance. A 
vessel of oatmeal, her property, lay at^ that time in the 
loch, the master of whidi would not sell any without 
her consent. Mr Ritchy, having occasion for three 
b^ls of it, went to call upon her. He found her in a 
cottage of twisted osiers, or wicker work, neatly wain- 
sootted on the inside. She courteously invited him in, 
but when she knew his errand, would not give an 
order even for so small a quantity of oatmeal, until she 



* The English always mistake the common Scottish name of 
Jeanie for Jenny, which in Scotland is the diminutive of Janet ^ 
an entirely diffbrent name. 
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bad first received the moaej; a proof at leasts timt 
Miw Cameron's dispositioii was a iitde tinotmred with 
afarice. 

*' Sailing up the sound, we afterwards passed the 
Castle of AroBS en the sidb of Moil, and passinff imind 
the little island of Calaj, or Calve, we anchored in the 
bay of Tobermoiey/' 

ToberauHrey is a modem fishing and trading villi^y 
the seat of a custom-hoase and po6t-offioe> and Che 
pincipal collection of houses in the island of Mull. It 
has a sort of local celebrity ^m the circumstance tliat 
the Florida, a Spanish man-of-war belonging to the 
Invincible Armada, was sunk in the harbour, after the 
dispersion of that fleet in 1588. The common taleef 
this event bears, that the ship lay hare for a long tinie 
after the overthrow or wreck of its companions, but 
that Queen Elisabeth, at length hearing of the circum- 
stance, dispatched a person to procure its destruction. 
One Smollett, an ancestor of the novelist, is said to 
have been the person pitched unou by the Queen's 
sgents, to execute the scheme. He went to Mullns a 
cattle-dealer, and easily found his way on board the 
Florida, where he formed an intimacy, and, along with 
other strangers, had frequent opportunities of se^g 
every part of the ship. He at length found a conveni- 
ent^ time for his diabolical object, and placed some com- 
bustible substance in a situation where it was likely to 
produce the desired effect. He had travelled to a dis* 
tance of six or eight miles, when he heard the explo- 
sion, and the spot where he stood is still marked for 
the execrati<m of mankind. The ship was blown up, 
and nearly all on board perished. Together with the 
crew and troops, many of the first men of the countiry 
were destroyed by this perfidious act. Tradition states 
that the poop of the ship was blown to a great distance^ 
with six men* whose lives were saved. Maclean of 
Duart had procured some cannon from the Florida, fat 
the purpose of battering the castle of a neighbouring 
chieftain ; and a few Spanish gunners, who assisted in 
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Ihftt aervice^ were presezyed by their absence from the 
•hip. VariottB attempts have been made to retrieve this 
Taloable vessel from the bosom of the deep.. At the 
liftgtT^ping of the last oentnry, the English ambassador 
at Madrid having procured some authentic information 
i€garding the treasure which had been on board the 
Florida^ an English ship of war was sent to Tobermo* 
rey, for the purpose m reoorering the specie. The 
wreck was soon tound, and many articles were raised ; 
but no money was acknowledged. The ship, however, 
never returned to England, and it was suRpeeted she 
had taken refuge in France for obvious reasons. In 
11 S7, the celebrated dives, Spalding, made an attempt 
to recover this treasure ; but he entirely failed, the re- 
jnains of the vessel having sunk into the clay and mud, 
and totally disappeared. 

*' We prooeeoed," says Dr Clarke, " into the interior 
part of the island. Its surface presented a wild and 
melancholy view of extensive heaUis, covered with small 
black cattle, but almost uncultivated. Not a town or a 
village was to be seen, excepting Tobermorey ; and, be- 
sides the houses of a few Highland lairds, situated on 
the coast, there is nothing but huts to be seen over the 
whole island. I entered several of these huts, which are 
even inferior to the generality of poor cottages in Wales. 
Their interior represents the most abject state to which 
human nature^ by poverty and barbarism, can possibly 
be reduced. The pig-sties of England are palaces to 
the huts of Mull.. But if any one imagines happiness 
and entertainment are strangers in these receptacles of 
abomination, he is much deceived ; so relative is all 
human felicity. Surely, if any thing can teach mankind 
the golden lesson of being contentea with a small and 
peaceful competence, it is the spectacle of unfeigned 
satisfiiction amidst poverty and want such as this. It 
has been matter of surprise to me, that a man of so 
powerful a mind as Dr Johnston could have derived a 
source of spleen from the contemplation of such scenes. 
We do not visit the Hebrides to see stately palaces or 
groves of citron, but to behold uncultivated nature, in 
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the alied of the Highlander, or the aolitade of the 
moantauis. Hitherto disappointment has been a atran- 

f\t in my path. I found the nntatored sadTes soch as 
expected them to be, and in their miserable manaiosn 
reoeiTod a lesson of contentment which fatnre impraa* 
siona ^vill never be able to obliterate." 

The celebrated island of Staffa lies ta the west of 
Mull. It is a small isle, but important on afieonnt of 
its highly peculiar geological structure. More dian one 
half of its circumference is occupied by very handsome 
oolonades of regular basaltic piUwrSy wmdi are oompleto- 
It laid bare by the sea. The rest of the island eKnibits 
tne same basaltic appearances ; but the pillars are bent 
and twisted in various directions. They g^ierally rest 
on an irregular pavement, formed of the upper aides of 
those pillars which have been broken off. The pillars 
are variously of three, four, iive, and six sides ; and are 
generally composed of piecea, like the stones of a piece 
of mason-worx, having concavities and correspo n ding 
convexities, as if for the purpose of adding strength to 
the struoture. The most remarkable part of Stafla is 
the Cave of Fingal, a natural recess of a hundred yards 
depth in the bluest side of the island, lined <« each 
side with tdl columns, and overhung by a roof oompoa* 
ed of fragments of the same materiaL This is consid- 
ered, by all travellers, as one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the world. The sea flows into the farthest 
extremity, so that boats may sail into it in calm wea- 
ther. 

The renowned island of Icdimkill lies off the south- 
west point of Mull. It is about three miles long and 
one broad, and now inhabited by an abject race of poor 
and %norant Hiffhlanders. It is needless to inform the 
reader that this is, as Johnson expresses it, <'the illus- 
trious island, which was once the luminary of tiie Cale« 
donian r^ons, whence savage dans and roving barbae 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge and the blesa- 
ings of religion ;" that it was, in the sixth century, the 
place where Columba, an Irish saint, first propagated 
the Christian faith amongst a people formerly devoted 
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to the snpentitions of Draidkal paganism; that it 
WBM for oentmies the ordinaxy burial-place of the Scot* 
tkh kings ; flmd that it afterwards became at once an 
Mmej, and the seat of tiie bishopric of the Isles. 
The relics wlueh still exist to attest its former great- 
ness are very numerous. The cathedral is a building 
still pretty entire, l64 feet long without, and 84 broa£ 
Within the dioir, which is itself 60 feet in length, are 
eeveral fine pillars, carved in the Gothic way, with great 
Twriety cf nineiful and ludicrous figures, representiiu^ 
ports of scripture. Amongst the rest is an ansel with 
a pair of scales, weighing souls, and the devil keeping 
down tiiat in which the weight lies with his paw. On 
his face is poortrayed a malicious grin. The east win* 
dow is a beautiful specimen of Gouiic figure workman- 
ship. In the middle oi the cathedral rises a square 
tower of about 80 feet in height, supported by four 
aidies, and ornamented with baa-reliefs. In the chan- 
cel there is a tomb-stone of black marble, with a fine 
recumbent figure of Abbot Macfingone, who died in 
1500. On the other side of the chancel is a similar 
monument to Abbot Kenneth. On the floor is the 
fiffure of an armed knight, with an animal sprawling at 
his feet. On the right of the cathedral, and contiguous 
to it, are the remains of the collie, some of the clois- 
ters of which are stUi visible. The common hall is en« 
tfare, with stone seats for die disputants. A little to 
the north of the cathedral are the remains of the bi- 
ahop^s house, and on the south is a chapel dedicated to 
St Oran, pretty entire, 60 feet long, and 22 broad, but 
nearly filled up with rubbish and monumental stones. 
In the endosure adjoining to this building, forty-ei^ht 
Scottish kings, four kings of Ireland, eight Norwi^an 
monarchs, and one king of France, are said to be inter* 
ted,— perhsfps the most extensive holy alliance or con- 
gress of European sovereigns on the other side of the 
grave. Icolmkill, which is popularly termed I, and 
dassicallv lona, was the depository of a vast collection 
of valoaole papers and books, all of which were dis- 
persed or destroyed at the Reformation. Other ruins 
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of monastic buildings^ besides those above ennimierated, 
can be traced throughout the island ; and many places 
are pointed out> noted for particular acts of St Colam* 
ba> the legends of which are firmly believed br the 
common people> who still adhere to many superstitions 
customs* 

The large islands of Islay and Jura lie considerably 
to the south of Mull. The chief curiosity in the for- 
mer 18 the castle of the Macdonalds, Lords of the Isles, 
which is situated in the centre of a lake. That insular 
monarch is said to have lived in all the pomp of 80« 
knowledged sovereignty^ and to have been r^ularly 
crowned like other kings. Instead of being crowned 
on a throne, he stood upon a large stone, which bad 
hollows to receive his feet> and the bishop of Axgyle 
usually performed the ceremony. The stone is stifl to 
be seen, as well as the ruins of his palace and its offices. 
Jura 18 chiefly remarkable for the three beautiful con« 
ical hills, which, rising in a line with a soft swelling 
outline, are descriptivelv termed *' the Paps of Jura.'* 
Both isles are distinguished from the rest of the He- 
brides by the comparative equality of the weather. The 
inhabitants are aadicted to a prodigious number of su- 
perstitious practices. 

The shire of Bute is composed of the island of that 
name, and the neighbouring isles of Arran, Big and Lit- 
tle Cumbray, and Inchmarnock. All of Uiem lie in the 
Firth of Clyde. Bute itself is distiuffuished by pictur- 
esmie beauty, fertilitv of soil, and salubrity of climate. 
It nas of late years become a fashionable summer re- 
sort for the mercantile gentry of the west, and for other 
persons afflicted ivith the caco^thes of ruralizing. 
Kothsay, the county-town, and a royal burefa, is the 
chief point of resort ; and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to match this place in soft and sunny loveliness. 
Besides all the attractions of nature, it possesses others 
of an artificial character. In the neighbourhood of the 
town may be seen the venerable ruins of Rothsay Castle, 
which was the favourite residence of Robert III, and 
which, after being the seat of the family of Bute, who 
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are descended from that monarch, was burnt down in 
1685, by the insurgent Earl of Aigyle. Mount Stuart, 
the present residence of the Marquis of Bute, is a splen- 
did mansion, surrounded by one of the finest woods of 
which this country cau boast. Bute now consists of 
only two parishes, but formerly contained ten or twelve 
churches, and about thirty hermitages. 

Arran» or Arr-inn, that is the island of mountains, is 
much larger than Bute, but not distinguished by the 
same valuable Qualities. It is almost every where 
mountainous and rugged, broken by rocks, or covered 
with heath. Lamli^ is its principal harbour; but 
there is scarcely such a thing as a town, or even a vil- 
lage, upon the island. The chief product of the island, 
and that which chieflv distinguishes it, is its whisky, 
which, legitimate or illegitimate, is of a peculiarly fas- 
cinating character, and forms really a sort of attrac- 
tion for visiters who otherwise might not toudi at the 
place. 

The interior of the island, moreover, abounds with 
beautiful Highland scenery. There can scarcely be a 
more impressive sight than that of Arran from a little 
distance, on account 4>f the lofty and irregular outline 
which it presents against the sky. The hills, being very 
jrocky and precipitous, afford some cataracts of great 
heignt, though of inconsiderable breadth. There is one 
pass over the river Machrai, renowned for the dilemma 
of a poor woman, who, being tempted bv the narrow- 
ness of the ravine, to step across, succeeded in making 
the first movement, but took fright when it became ne- 
cessary to move the other foot, and remained in a pos« 
ture equally ludicrous and dangerous, until some chance 
passenger assisted her to extricate herself: it is said 
that she remained there some hours. 

The isle abounds, like Anglesea and Man, in reliquea 
of heathen and probably of^druidical superstition. 
These are high erect columns of unhewn stone, the 
most early of all monuments ; circles of rude stones, 
commonly entitled Druidical; and cairns,, or sepul- 
chral piles, within which are generally found urns 
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endiitiiig aaheg. Modi doubt necenarUy letts on the 
history of sach monuxnents, nor is it possible to ^^""ri^y 
them as exclusively Celtic or Dmidical. 

Arran belongs entirely to the Duke of Hamilton ; 
and his grace has an ancient, though somewhat modem- 
'ised seat on the east side of the iskmdt termed Brod«> 
wick, or Brothwick Castle. Brodwick was taken by 
King Robert Bruce and a small party of followers, dur- 
ing his unhappy wanderings through the Westem 
Islands ; and it was from its battlements that he saw 
the flame on the opposite coast of Carrick, which induo* 
ed him to go orer prematurely to the main land for the 
assertion of his rights. A natural recess in the bold 
coast which looks towards Campbelton, is still called the 
King's Cave, from its having afforded shelter to the un- 
fortunate monarch, immediately after he had landed on 
the island, and before he had captured Brodwick. It 
is supposed that, during the few days which he and his 
followers spent in the cave, they amused th^nselves by 
carving figures of wild animals, and of weapons, on the 
soft face of the rock ; as there are still sucn sculptures 
to be seen, along with the three Roman characters, 
M. D. and R. 

Of the remainder of the Westem Islands, the fol- 
lowing brief notices may be considered sufficiently co- 
pious. 

Skye, the most considerable of the Hebrides, extends 
along the west coast of Ross-shire. It contains about 
18,000 inhabitants, who subsist by fishing and agricul- 
ture. The coast is very bold, and the interior mountain- 
ous ; but there is a ^ood deal of level and arable land 
throughout, and the indentations of the coast furnish 
an infinite variety of natural harbours. There are 
many curious grottoes, Dmidical monuments, and an- 
cient forts on the island. The principal town is Portree, 
where there are two annual fairs ; the principal mansion, 
that of Dunvegan, the seat of the Madeods, who own 
the greater part of the isle. The southem district of 
Skye, called Sleat, is remarkable for the beauty of its 
female natives. 
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Uist, North and Souths are tifo of the more remote 
range of islands^ having one called Benbecula between 
them. Their aspect is gloomy and desolate ; they are 
thinly inhabited ; and uie contemplation of them can 
excite as little of pleasurable amotion in the traveller 
as these notices can supply him with agreeable read- 
ing. 

liOwis, the most northerly of the Hebrides^ is about 
thirtv-five miles long, and irom ten to twenty-three in 
breadth. Another isle, that of Harrisj adioins to it on 
the south, being divided by a narrow gullet which is 
dry at low water. The chief town is Stomoway, which 
contains nearly five thousand inhabitants, and is ra- 
pidly acquiring the luxuries and elegancies of life, 
xhere are innumerable Druidical and other monu- 
ments throughout Lewis, as in all the rest of the He- 
brides. 

St Kilda, the most remote, and perhaps the most re- 
nowned of all these islands, lies about forty-seven 
leagues distant from the mainland. The people who, 
live in this far-segr^ated part of the world, and whose 
numbers fluctuate between a hundred and a hundred 
and fiftv, are^ as might be expected, the most simple 
and primitive of afl his majesty's British subjects. 
They live on fish and wild fowl, ehiefl v the latter, in 
catching which they display a great deal of boldness and 
dexterity. St Kilda is remarkable for having been, 
about the b^inning of the last century, the prison of 
Lady Grange, a Scottish lady of quality, who, on ac- 
count of her having become acquainted with some state 
secrets, was violently carried away from her house at 
Edinburgh, and traxisported to this island, where she 
died. 
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Thb8B remote but Interesting islands, forming alto- 

g ether a stewartry, and sending a member to parliament^ 
e in two divisions, a considerable way to the north and 
north- east of the mainland. The nearer dinsion com* 
prises about thirty islands, which are denominated the 
Orkneys ; the farther, about eighty-six, which bear the 
general designation of Shetland. In former times, they 
were attach^ to the Danish kingdom ; and, after many 
vacillations, it was only by the marriage of James Vl 
with Anne of Denmark, that they fell at last irrecover- 
ably under the dominion of a British mcmarch. The 
inhabitants have still manners and customs different 
from those of the mainland, and the contemplation of 
which renders a tour through these distant regions a 
matter of peculiar interest. 

The inhabitants of Orkney, who altogether amount 
to nearly 30,000, having more intercourse with the rest 
t)f the world than those of Shetland, make a nearer ap- 

Cch to the continental Scots, in manners, and also m 
„uage. Orkney is in some measure the commercial 
mart of all the islands; its inhabitants oftener go 
abroad to see the world ; and it is more subject to t£e 
influx of str^gers. Thus, though it be observable that 
they have to suit their manners m some measure to lo- 
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cal circumBtanceB^ they are bat little different, in most 
respect8> from the inhabitants of a Lowland country. 
The people of Orkney contemplate their remote neigh- 
bours the Shetlander8> with nearly the same feeling of 
strangeness which we ourselves entertain ; and thus in- 
dicate a d^ee of assimilation of which we are not per- 
haps sufficiently aware.* 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Orkney 
and Shetland h the total absence of trees. The country 
is a wide spread waste of uninterrupted light green ; 
and the people are as imorant of the appearance and 
quab'ties of these beautinil natural objects as we are of 
the vines of Hungary. The license of the painter to 
plant a tree by the sides of his landscapes^ would be of 
no avail in the case of the Northern Islands. A gen- 
tleman has planted some trees in his garden at a place 

* Strabo, in hit map of the World, characterises the people of 
an the remote and unexplored countries, by the term of Ichthy- 
qphagi. Eaten of Fitk* If living upon the productions of the 
■ea be the oharacteristio of a primitive state of society, then must 
the Shetlanders be considereid a very rode people; for fish is 
their principal, and, in many cases, their only support. Even foor- 
footed animals live upon fish in Shetland. A friend of ours was 
never more amused in his life, than by observing the proceed- 
ings of a Shetland family^»Wy in regard to a cod-head which 
had been assigned to it as part of its evening repast. With an 
adroitness, tiie residt of experience alone, it sapped off the external 
edible part, then coolly proceeded to lay open the internal stores 
of the skull, and finally made as complete a piece of woric of it, 
as the most expert picker could have made of a fowl with all ap. 
pliances and means to boot. The male peasants of SJietland have 
an ancient and it would appear an ineradicable habit of sleeping 
as much as nature wiU admit of during the winter ; leaving their 
wives to attend to household matters, and to supply them with 
the food which their summer industry had stored up for the short 
days. This, however, owing to the severity and darkness of the 
hyperborean winter, is a period of general inactivity throughout 
Shetland. The gentry do nothing during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, but feast and play at cards. They 
have attempted to reform the indolent habits of their inferiors by 
the introduction of some manufactures ; bat it seems impossible 
to change a haint which has perhaps arisen only in obedience to 
the immutable decrees of nature. 
The Northern Highlands. 
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called Busta, on the Mainland of Shetland ; they have 
grown only to the height of the wall, heing blasted above 
that point by the 8ea-breeze; yet each is the admiration 
which the people entertain for this great natural wonder, 
that, wherever a stranger goes thronghoot the oountry, 
one of the first questions is, '* But have you seen the 
trees at Busta }" If he have not seen them, they be- 
seech him to do so before quitting the country ; anxious, 
it would appear, that he should carry awav as Bivoor- 
able an impression from their shores as possible. 

Desolate and remote as Shetland is, tne people are by 
no means to be regarded with that sentiment of pity 
which southrons and metropolitans are too apt to feel 
in resard to those who live at a distance from the sun, 
and from the fountain of civilization. Shetland has 
the precious advantage of never having been overpec^led 
or overfed by a precarious system of manufacturing ; but 
has subsisted all along in a state of wonderful comfort 
upon its own natural wealth. There are just two classes 
of people in the country — the gentry and the peasantry. 
The former have all that considerate and condescending 
affection for their inferiors which distinguished the 
feudal state of society ; and the people, on the other 
hand, have a corresponding degree of fond respect for 
their landlords. Existence requires no struggle, no 
competition, no rivalry, as in tne mainland, x^ife is 
not here a state of perpetual toil. In the long intervals 
of labour, the people enjoy themselves over the fruits 
of their industry, tne simple productions of nature, and 
cultivate the domestic affections. The gentry spend 
almost the whole of their time in exercising the duties 
of hospitality, and in a round of innocent amusements. 
None of them ever know the influence of straitened 
circumstances; for unless the earth cease to produce 
grain, and the sea to yield its living treasures, how 
should they ever know want ? 

There is scarcely any thing like a mercantile com- 
munity in Shetland. The sliopkeepers of Lerwick, 
thoueh styled merchants, are just like the omne-gather- 
um dealers of little Lowland towns. They are also very 
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little oonoerned about the means of subsistence. Our 
informant^ during his residence there^ never found 
the least difficulty in getting a merchant to shut 
up his shop at mid-day, and go away upon a pleasure- 
excursion.* 

What most horrify a southron, and might make Mr 
Macadam's hair absolutely stand on end, there is only 
one mile of road in all Shetland ! This extends from 
the town of Lerwick towards the west. Travelling is 
xnnally performed on the little wild horses so well 
known everywllere by the name of sheliies, which 
are still cau^t at the commencement of a journey and 
let loose at its conclusion, precisely as described in the 
novel of ** the Pirate." A person proposing to sojourn 
in Shetland, cannot take with him any articles that 
will be of greater service than a saddle and bridle ; 
without these things, indeed, he will find it almost 
impossible to travel through the country at all, unless 
he be able and willing to ride on the bare back, or at 
most, with the occasional succedaneum of a bed-pillow. 

The want of roads will be found as matter of little in- 
convenience ; because the kindness of the people will 
prevent him from ever going without a guide. 

* Such was also the blessed case in Edinhurgh.) before it be- 
came necessary to employ every hour in earnest toll in order to 
acquire daily bread ; when rents were scarcely worth the name, 
and every man shut in at eight o*clock in order to attend his 
dub, &4> About seventy yean ago, it was quite a common 
thing for a shopkeeper, occupying part of what is called a double 
shop in the High Street or Luckenbooths, to go down for an 
hour or two to Leith Races, without locking up his shop, but 
simply saying to ,his neighbour, as he passed out, *•*• Keep my 
shop a wee ; I*m gaun doun to the races.** There was a shop- 
keeper in College Street within the last thirty years, who had 
a regular white ticket for insertion in his window, bearing this 
inscription, <^ Gone to take a walk in the Meadows,— -will be 
back in half an hour.** People applying during his absence had 
to wait till he returned. Those who kept ** Uiigh " shops, more- 
over, in the Lawnmarket, might then have been found playinjf 
at the draughts with a neighbour across the counter ; in case of 
a customer entering, they never rose till they had played out the 
game. 
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Lerwick, the principal town in Shetland, contains 
about two thousand inhabitants. Bat the chief arti- 
ficial object of any interest in the country is the castle 
of Scalloway^ situated on a promontory at the west side 
of the mainland, a few miles from Lerwick, and con- 
tiguous to a little old town. Scalloway was built by 
Patrick £arl of Orkney, an oppressive autocrat, who, 
for his numerous crimes, n^as erentually hanged at Ed- 
inburgh, in 1614. It bears the date 16OI, and over 
the door there used to be the following inscriptiaa : 
/' Patridus Orcadifc et Zetlandin Comes: cujus fun- 
damen sanum, domus ilia manebit ; labilis e contra si 
sit arena, perit." 

It was to this remote region that the infamous Bolh- 
well resorted, after his expulsion firom Soothad. For 
some time, as is well known, he subsisted himself and 
his followers by piratical practices. There is a tradi- 
tion respecting his final escape from his pursuers, pe- 
.culiar to Zetland. *' After the dispersion of his small 
squadron by Kirkaldy of Grauffe and Murray of Tul- 
liebardine, the former, in a ship called the Unicom, 
pursued him so closely that when the vessel that carried 
Both well escaped by the north passage of Bressa Sound, 
Kirkaldy came in bv the south, and continued to chase 
to the northward. When his enemies were gaining fast 
upon him, and his capture appeared inevitable, Both- 
well's pilot, who was well acquainted with the Q^urse, 
contrived to sail close by a sunken rock, which he pass- 
ed in safety ; and Kirkaldy, sailing nearly in the same 
direction, but unconscious of the hidden danger, struck 
his vessel against it, and was wrecked. The rock, 
which can be seen at low water, is called the Unicorn 
to this dav."— JSi/monWoTi'j Zetland, i. 89- 

The admiral's ship of the Spanish Armada was cast 
ashore and wrecked on the Fair Isle, one of the small- 
er of the Shetland islands. After eating up all the 
provisions of the island, the crew had to get themselves 
transported to the mainland, and from thence to France 
in a pinnace belonging to one of the islanders. The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, admiral of this unfortunate 
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fleets previoaaly to finally setting sail, lodsed at Quen- 
dale, in the house of Malcolm Sinclair, an ^d gentleman 
who had seen the world. Under the idea that the na« 
tives beheld him with profound admiration, the vain 
&Nmiard one day desired his interpreter to ask his host 
if he ever had seen suoh a man. '' Farde on that face 1" 
exclaimed Sinclair ;**l have seen many a prettier man 
hakiging in the Burrow-moor." 

In Or]uaey> as already observed, there is less pecu-' 
liarity of manners than in Shetland, and of course less 
to interest the stranger. The people sp^ a dialect 
more nearly approaching to English than the Lowland 
Scotch, using the phrases iltou and thee, like the Eng- 
lish of the seventeenth century. Aa in England, more- 
over, the women attend funerals.* 

* The following remaiki on Qricney hav^e been luppUed by a 
native of the country. 

Few countrios exhibit such variety of scenery in a narrow 
compass as the Orkneys. Uills and vallies, lakes, streams, and 
bays, sprinkled with small green islets, are grouped together 
within the space of a few miles. But their distinguishing fea- 
tures are to be found in their rock and sea scenery. These in- 
deed are magnificent. The ocean, diversified by the numerous 
islands, is divested of its usual monotony, while it exhibits as* 
pects of more terrific grandeur than elsewhere. 

Pressed by a world of waters through the narrow ehannels 
which separate the islands, the currents, setting in from op> 
posite directions, rush through the straits, frequently at the 
rate of nine Juiots an hoar ; and meeting in full force, boil up in- 
to vast billows which burst into sheets of foam even in the calm- 
est day. 

Much of the feudal system still remains in the country, and 
produces its usual bad effects upon lord and rassaL The better 
sort were formerly remarkable for their hospitality to strangers ; 
but the deceptions incident to the indiacriminate practice of this 
virtue, together with the effects of a more general interoourse 
witii Uie world, have had their usual influence here as in many 
other districts. 

The better chisses ate perhaps more polished than could be ex- 
pected in such a remote situation. An idea J»revaiU among 
themselves, that they are more so than iieir neighbours in the 
south ; and they tell you that from whatever part of the king- 
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Kirkwall, the coanty-towoy and a royal burgh of date 
1486, is situated on a narrow neck of land, in the main 
island, with a fine bay or road-stead on one side. It is 
a town of considerable size, containing above two thou- 
sand inhabitants. It consists chiefly in one long irre- 
gii]gx street, with the houses projecting endways, and a 
number of lanes diverdng firom both sides. The chief 
object of curiosity in tne town is the Cathedral Church 
of St Magnus, the seat of the Bishop of Orkney, and 
remarkable as the only cathedral, besioes that of Glas- 
gow, whidi survived the Reformation. It is built of a 
softish red sandstone, and is altogether a magnificent 
and imposing pile. It is said to nave been built by 
Reginald, Count of Orkney, in 1188. It is dedicated 
to St Magnus, the supposed £Dunder of Kirkwall. A 
portion is occupied as the parish church. The dimen- 
sions are,— length 256 feet, breadth 56, height of roof 
71 ; from the level of the floor to the rop of the steeple 
is 133 feet. The remains of the Bishop's Palace, which, 
even in desertion and decay, has an impressive appear- 
ance, are to be seen in the immediate nei^hbourh(X)d of 
the Cathedral. Immediately adjoining is tbe Earl's 
Palace, the deserted abode of the infamous Patrick al- 
ready mentioned, having been built by him in 1607. 
Opposite to the Cathedrtd, on the west side of the street, 
there is another ruined building of great size and ap- 
parent antiquity, denominated the King's Castle. One 
of the greatest fairs, if not the very greatest, in the 
kingdom, is annually held at Kirkwall, in September ; 
It continues for twenty davs, and is' resorted to by peo- 
ple from all parts of his Majesty's dominions, ana even 
by foreigners ; being, in fact, a brief period into which 
afi the twelvemonth's commerce of these northern islands 
is, as it were, concentrated. 

dom a Btranger comes to reside in Orkney, his manners are sure 
to be improved* 
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Abbey St Bathan*8, i. 69 

Abbotaford, i. 123 
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Aberfoy]e,ii.348 

Aberlady, ii. 140 

Abernethy, ii. 351 
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Ailaa Oraig, i. 283 

Aird^s Moss, battls of, i. 319 

Aldie, ii. 326, note. 

Allan Water, ii. 327 
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ibid. ; Alloa Honse, ii. ibid. 

AUoway Kirk, i. 300 

Alya, iL 322 

AmiftHeld Castle, i. 228 

Ancnun Moor, battle of, i* 94 
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Elgin, his singular history, ii. 
274 

Andenon*s Institution at Glas- 
gow, i. 37S 

Annan, i. 202 

Aunandale, i. ibid. 

Anstruther, ii. 187 

Anwoth, i. 269 

Arbigland, i. 245 



Arbroath, ii. 216 
Ardoch, Roman camp at, ii. 331 
Ardrossan, i. 314 
ArotleshiRE, ii. 387 
Argyle's Lodging in Stirling, 

ii.400 
Armada, Spanish, anecdote oi 

the commander of, ii. 421 
Armstrong, Johnnie, i. 193 

of Sorbie, anecdote 



of, i. 113 
— — ^— the poet, his native 

place, i. ibid. 
Arran, ii. 413 
Athelstaneford, ii. 119 
Athole, ii. 381 
Auchnacarrie, it. 313 
Auchinblae, ii. 243 
Auld Forty-five, anecdote 'of a 

person so called, ii. 333, noie, 
Avon, river, L 34^ 
Ayr, i. 294—299 
Aykshire, i. 279 

Bacchanalian powers, strange iu« 

stance of, il. 326 
Baillie, Lady Orizel, personal 

a|)pearaBce of, ii. 31> note, 
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Baliol, John, liin rendition of 
the kingdom to Edward I, ii. 
239,240 

Bidlangeich, i. S93 

BaUantrae, i. 284 

Ballodimyle, I. 804 

Balcjuidder, ii. 339 

Banff, Ii. 260, 2«7 

Bannodcburn, Tillage of, I. 409 
battle ground of, 
i.410 

Barlocoo Shore, i. 210 

Ban, the, ii. ISS— ISO 

Bathgate, U. 44 

. Beacons in time of the late war, 
1.29 

Beaton, Cardinal, fi. 185, 234 
^H Mill,!. 413 

Beaufort Castle, ii. 293 

Beauly. ii. 293 

Beggar*8 Bennison, ii. 191 

Bell, a fine one at Forfar, iL 222 

Bellecraig, i. 215 

Ben I^di, ii. 338 

Ben Lomond, ii.*994 

Ben Nevis, ii. 813 

Ben Wyvis, ii. 290 

Beregonium, ii. 402 

Berridale, ii. 304 

Berwickshire, i. 10 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, L 22 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, Le- 
gend of, H. 373 

Biggar, i. 328 

Binning takes Linlithjgow Gaitle 

" from the English, ii. 23 

Biniam HiU, ii. 371 

Black Agnes, ii. 142 

Black Kock abime the Dee, i. 
220 

Blaikie, James, an eccentric per- 
son, i. 70 

Blair, author of ^<the OraTe," 
ii. 119 

Blair Castle, iL 318 

Blairquhan, Legend of, i. 317 

, Blantyre Priory, 1 302 
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Blednoch, river, i. 273 
Bodsheck, brownie of, i. 219 
Boethius Hector, his birth-pbee, 

ii. 214 
Bog.hall, i. 329 
fioldside Feny, dreadful acddeBi 

at, i. 125 
Bonhill, ii. 391 
Bonniton House, L 340 

Linn, i. 338 

Border, the, i. 18 
Borrowstouness, ii. 47 
Borthwick castle and churdi, iL 

99 
Boston, Rev. Thomas, his birth. 

place, L 42 — his parish dimcb, 

L 108 
Bothwell, L 359 
Bothweli Bank, L 301 
Bothwell Bridge, L 854-fc atd e 

of, L 355 
Bothweli castle, i. 359 
BothweU, earl of, iL 420 
Bothwellhaugfa, L 357 
Bower* the, (Lemaikshire) L 320 
Boidiill, i. 153 
Boyd, Zachary, his translation of 

the Bible, L 370 
Bracklin, bridge of, ii. 338 
Branks, the, (a curious instru- 

ment) u 194 
Branksome, i. 98 
Branksome, Bonny l.ass of, L 99 
Breadalbane, Eari of, anecdote 

of his ancestors, ii. 384 
Brechin, battle of, ii. 233— town 

of, ii. 230^.*castk of, iL 237 
Bridgelands, L 141 
Bridge of Allan, iL 320 
Brisbane, L 315 
Broadmcadows, L 160 
Brora, iL 302 
Broughton, (Peebleshire) i. 181 

-*4Uitiquities in parish of> 190 
Brow, L 204 
Brownhill Inn, L 233 
Bruar, fidla of th^ iL 382 
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Bnioe, Bf icihael, his faurUi-nlBce, 
ii.167 

Brace of Clackmannan, ti. 319 

— Robert, his castle at Loch- 
maben, i. 209— the Red Cum. 
min stabbed by, L SS^-Jiis 
tomb at Dunfermline, ii. 158, 
161— anecdote of, Slft-hid- 
den in Arran, ti. 414 

Bodian, district of, ii. 260 

_ Earl of, his seat at Bry- 
buigh, i. 114. 

Buchanan, his birthrplaoe, ii« 415 

Buckhaven, iL 201 

BoUer of Budian, ii 258 

Burgh of Barony, pSctores of an 
old, i. 127.133 

Buighs, note regaidlng their pri- 
vileges, IL 149 

Bnmet, Bishop, it 107 

Boms, anecdote of, L 92— his 
burial-place, u 223— his fa- 
vourite haunt on Chiden Wa- 
ter, L 23J— his farm of Ellis- 
land, ^th anecdote, 232 — im- 
promptu by, 1^33— his *< Scots 
whahaewi^ Wallace bled," 2^0 
— his native district, 293— his 
birth-place, 300— his numu. 
ment, 301— Jiis residence at 
Irvine, 311— his visit to Car- 
ron, 407-^s '• JoUy Beg- 
gars;* 303 

Birrenswark, hill of, i. 207 

Burntisland, ii. 206 

Bnmwea, i. 310 

Bosh abune Traqoir, L 189 

Batcher's wile of Stirling, cari- 
ous legend of a, i. 403 

Buteshire, ii. 412 

Byron, Lord, his ns&dsnoe at 
Aberdeen, iL 253 

Cadyow castle, L 349 
CarUverock castle, L 226 
Caithness, ii. 303 

■ :■ Herrings, ii. 304' 



Caldron Linn, ii. 325 
Caledonian Canal, a 310 
Callander, ii. 337 
CaUy House, i. 268 
Camelon, L 408 

Cameron, (Punbartonshire,) ii. 
391 

anecdote of the cele- 



brated Jenny, ii 407 

Richard, his burial- 



place, i 320 
Camlongan castle, i. 227 
Campbelton, ii 400 
Cannibals, family of, in Angas, 

ii. 217 
Cannobie, i 196 

Lee, i 196 



Cant, Andrew, anecdote of, ii247 

Cape Wrath, ii. 806 

Cardonness castle, i 268 

Camwath, i. 332 

Carton Iron Works, i 407 

Water, Stirlingshire^ ii 45 

Carsphairn, i. 267 

Cartlane Crags, i. 336, 343 

Cassilis, Countess, story of, i 290 

casUe, i. 289 

Castle Campbell, ii. 324 

Huntlv, ii. 349 

Cathcart castle, ii 15 

Cathedral of Glasgow, i 371— 
Galloway, i. 274— Edinbuigfa, 
ii 59— St Andiews, ii ISO- 
Aberdeen, ii 255— Moray, il. 
272-^Caith]ie8s, ii. 299-Koss, 
ii 307^Dumhianl^ ii 327— 
Dunkeld, ii. 375— the Isles 
ii 411— Orkney, 422 

Catterthun, ii 232 

Cawdor castle, ii. 279 

Charles I, anecdote of, u. 164 

Cherry ti«es, i 81 

Cherry and the Slae, a poem, 
notice regarding, i 259 

Chevalier, the Old, ti. 227, 238, 
261 

Choioelee Cheese, i 40 
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Clach-na^cudin of InvcrneM, the, 
ii. 292 

Clackmannan, ii. 317 

Claverhouse, hii great boldness, 
i. 218 

Clenched Fist, legend of the, ii. 
322 

Closebum castle, i. 234 

school, i. 234 

Cluden, river, i. 231 

Clyde, river, i. 322, 324 — rise of, 
'325— its slowness, 332— its 
falls, 338 

Coach, first seen in the High- 
lands, ii. 228 

Coal-bearer, singular anecdote of 
a female, ii. 106 

Coalstoun, ii. 116 

Pear, ii. 117 

Cockbum Law, i. 58 

Colbrandspath castle, i. 55 

Coldingham, i. 48 

Coldstream, 1. 26 

Colinsburgh, ii. 195 

College of Glasgow, i. 375 — of 
Edinburgh, ii. 60 — of St An- 
drews, i. 181-*of New Aber. 
deen, 254-.of Old Aberdeen, 
252 

Colvend, 1. 245 

Cdzcan, 1. 288 

Compston castle, i. 258 

Comrie, ii. 359 

Corra Linn, i. 338 

Corsregal Abbey, i. 288 

Costume, notices of ancient; Scot- 
tish, i. 238, 239 

Count of Keeldar, ktory of a 
warrior so called, 1. 104 

Covenanters, their haunts in 
Mofiatdale, L 217 

Covington Mill, i. 331 

Cowdaily castle, i. 333, 334 

Cowdenknowes, i. 61 

■ — House, i. 63 

Craigleith, ii. 321 

Craigmillar castle, ii. 97 



Craignethan castle, i. 347 
Craig Phadrig, ii. 288 
Craigsford, i. 70 
Crail, ii. 186 
Cranshaw's castle, i. 57 
Crawfui-dland castle, i. 306 
Cnwford Priory, i. 177, no^c 
Cieddiope Linn, i. 234 
Creetown, i. 271 
Crichton castle and church, ii. 

182 
Crieff, ii. 356 
Crinan Canal, ii. 403 
Cromarty, ii. 309 
Cromwell OUver, anecdotes of» 

i. 307, not^-^ttier of, ii. 101 
Crook Inn, i. 191 
—of Devon, ii. 321 
Crookstone castle, iL 14 
Cruiks, the place so called near 

Xnvericeithing, ii. 149 
Culbin, an estate overwhelmed 

by sand, ii. 277 
Cullen, u. 268 
Culloden Moor, ii. 288 
Culross, a. 317 
Cumnock, New, i. 318 
Old, i. 318 



Cupar- Angus, ii. 373 

Cupar-Fife, ii- 177 

Curious Mercantile Custom at 

Stirling, i. 402 
Dalbeattie, ii. 245 
DalhoQsie Castle, ii. 89 
Dalkeith, ii. 67, 70, 71 
Dalkeith House, ii. 67 
Dalmellington, ii. 315 
Dalree, ii. 386 
Dalscairth, i. 244 
Dalveen, pass of, i. 240 
Danskein Inn, i. 55 
Dean Castle, i. 306 
Debateable Land, 196 
Dee, River, (Aberdeenshire) ii. 

251 
Dee, River, (Galloway) bridge 
over, i. 260 
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Demyat Hill, it 321 

Den.Fenella, ii. 241. 

Denholm, i. 95 

BenooQ castle, ii. 232 

Devil Almighty, the anecdote of 

a person so called, i. 299 
Devil's Mill, ii. 325 
Devon, river, ii. 320, 325 
Dingprall, ii 294 
Dirleton castle, ii. 138 
Dobbie*8 Grave, i. 136 
Dollar, ii. 324 
Don, bridge of, ii. 257 
Dornoch, firth of, ii. 309 
Dornoch, town and cathedral of, 

ii. 299 
Douglas castle, i. 341 
Doughus family of, i. 341 
Douglas, Heron, and Co.*8 Bank, 

i.286 
Douglas, the Knight of laddis- 

dale, i. 67, 103 
Douglas, town of, i. 340 
Douglas Water, i. ibid. 
Doune castle, iL 334 
Doune, village of, ii. 336 
Drodiils castle, i. 191 
Drumclog, battle of, i. 355, 356 
Drumelzier castle, i. 187 
Drumlanrig castle, i. 236 
Drummond castle, ii. 358 
Drummond of Hawthomden, 

anecdotes of, ii. 86, 224 
Drammond, Queen Annabella, 

her palace at Inverkeithing, 

u. 151 
Drybuigh Abbey, i. 114 
Dryfe Sands, battle of, i. 212 
Dryfesdale, i. 212 
Duel near Selkirk, i. 141 
Duff House, ii. 266 
Dumfriet, i. 220 

UUMTlUXB-SHIllE, 1. 192 

Dnnbar, ii. 120.131-4)attle of, 

130 
Dunbar castle, ii. 122 



Dunbarton, town and castle of, 

ii. 389 
Dunbartonshire, ii. 387 
Dumblane, ii. 327 
Dumbreck, ii 389 
Dundee, ii. 211 
Dundonald castle, i. 310 
Dundrennan Abbey, i. 246 
Dundrennan House, x. 248 
Duneira, ii. 360 
Dunfermline, ii. 15^.-164 
Dunfermline Abbey, ii. 157 
Dunfermline Palace, ii. 163 
Dunglas castle, i. 55 
Dunkeld, ii. 374 
Dunlop Cheese, i. 308, no/c 
Dunnibrissal House, ii. 207 
Dunnottar castle, ii. 246 
Duurobin castle, ii. 302 
Dunse, i. 40 
Dunse castle, i. 42 
Dunse Law, i. ibid. 
Dunsinnan, 369 
Duns ^cotus, the philosopher, 

where bom, i. 41 
Dunstaffnage, ii. 402 
Dun vegan, ii. 414 
Dupplin House, ii. S55-4iattle 

of, ibid. 
Durrisdeer, 1. 237 
Duwhat, i. 288 
Dysart, ii. 203 

Earl Beaidie, ii. 231, 233 
Earlstoun, (Galloway,) i. 267 
Earlstoun, (Lauderdale,) i. 64 
East Coast, ii. 210 
East Lotbian, ii. 105 
East Neuk o* Fife, ii. 186 
Raters, extraordinary, i. 75 
Eoclefechan, i. 207 
Eddlestane, i, 180 
Edinbuigh, ii. 49 — 65 
Edinbuigh castle, ii. 57 
Edrington, i. 46. 
Edin's Hold, i. 58 
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Edward III kiils Lis brother at 

Perth, ii. 365 
Eglintoune castle, 1. SIS 

, Earl of, shot, i. 28t 

Eildon Hills, i. 121 
Eldersiie, ii. 13 
Elgin, ii. 872—275 
ElUsIand, Bums' farm, L 232 
Ely, ii. 195 
Endrick Water, i. 415 
Erickstane Brae, i. 324 
Erne, river, ii. 349^bridge of, 

354-loch, 354 
Errol, ii. 350 
Erskine, Ralph, anecdotes of, 

ii. 159, noU. 
Eflk, vale of, (Dumfries-shire) 

L 192, 193 
Ettleton Burial-ground, i. 109 
Ettrick and Yarrow, rivers, i 

139 
Ettrick Uall, i. 168 
Ettrick House, i. ibid. 
Ettrick Kirk, L 167 
Ettrick Shepherd, his birth- 
place, i. 168— his residence, 

161 
Ettrick, va1eof,i.] 65 
Eyemouth, i. 46 
Eyemouth Fort, i. 47 
Eye, river, i. 48 

Fair Annie of Lochryan, i. 277 
Fair Helen of Kirkoonnel, i. 

201 
Fairy Stones of the Nameless 

Bean, i. 135 
Falcon Stone, the, IL 350 
Falkirk, i. 403 
Falkland, ii. 169—177 
Falkknd Palace, ii. 170 
Fascalie, ii. 380 
Fast castle, i. 52 
Fat-lips eastle, i. 327 
Fenella assassinates Kenneth 

III, ii. 240 



Fenwick, i. 307 
Ferintoah Whisky, ii. 308 
Fcmiehirst castle, i. 90 
Fergus, Lord of Galloway, L 

242 
Fettercairn, ii. 240 
Fife, iL 146 
Findhom, river, ii. 276 
Fingal's Cave, ii. 410 
Fingask castle, ii. 349 
Fii^ven castle, ii. 233 
Finlayson, gasconade of a Mr, 

ii. 348 
Fiiman Haddocks, or SpdimgB, 

iL 248, note. 
Fisher Willie, Legend of, ti. 

188 
Fisherrow, ii. 78 
Fishing in Tweed, i. 171 
Fishing with geese, a curious old 

custom, ii. 347 
Fish- wives, ii. 77 — 80 
Fleet, river, i. 268 
Fleurs castle, i. 80 
Flodden Field, i. 27, note. 
Floods, great, anecdotes of, ii. 

109 
Florida, loos of the, at MuU, IL 

408 
Fochabers, ii. 268 
Fourdoun, ii. 243 
Forrest, Ettrick, i. 139 
Forfar, ii. 218 
Forres, iL 275— -remarkable obe- 

tisk at, ibid. 
Fort at Ayr, i. 297 
Fort Augustus, ii. 312 
Forteviot, ii. 356 
Fort George, ii. 289 
Forth, river, L 413 
Foitrose, iL 307 
Forts, singular chain of, along 

the Tweed, i. 183 
Fort William, ii. 314 
Foes, ii. 382 
Fossoway, U. 325 
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Fnserbaigh, ii. S66 

Fraser, General of Lovat, anec- 
dotes of, iL 893 

Free Maaonry, where first es- 
tablished In this Gountry, i. 
313 

Fremit Scot of OaHoway, the* 
1.242 

Friarton Hole, ix. SSI, note. 

Fnichie, ii 175 

Fyers, faUofyii. 311 

Galashiels, i. 127 

Galawater, vale of, i ibid. 

Gallovtay, i. 241 

Galloways, (horsea so isdled) i. 
243 

Galston, L 321 

Gamelshiel castle, i. 45 

Gamesloup castle, i. 285 

Gardenstone, Lord, ii. 242 

Garry, river, ii. 379 

Garth, ii. 382 

Gatehouse, i. 268 

Gattonside, L 121 

Gavinton, i. 40 

Gay the poet^ i. 239 

General's Hut, iU 311 

Gentle Shepherd, supposed sce- 
nery of, it. 91 

Gladsmuir, ii. 107 

Ghiinmis castle, ii. 227 

Giffbrd, ii. 119 

Girvan, i. 285 

Glasgow, i. 36^1 tfl society, 365 
^-its cathedral, 368 — ^its town 
hall, 378— its jail and court- 
houses, 379 — ^e green, ibid, 
bridges, ibid. — the Broomie- 
law, 381 — rise of trade at 
Glasgow, ibid,— tlie theatre, 
383 — Hutchinson's Hospital, 
384 — Lunatic Asylum, ibid, 
^.rapid increase of population, 
385 — ^literature, 386 

Glenapp, i. 284 

Olencoe, ii. 403 



Glencroe, ii. 399 
Glendevon, ii. 321—326 
Glenesk, iL 238, note. 
Glenfinlas, ii. 339 
Glenfruin, iL 392 
Olengary, ii. 313 
Glengonar, L 328 
Glenlu^, L 27.5 
Glenmore-nan-Albyn, IL 310 
Goldielea, 1. 244 
Golspie, iL 301 
Gordon castle, iL 268 
Gordon, parish of, L 31 
Goeford House, ii. 141 
Gourock, iL 16 

Gowrie House at Perth, ii. 365 
Gowrie, Garse of, IL 349— tra- 

ditions of, 350, noie. 
Grandgore cured in Linlithgow 

at the public expense, ii. 36 
Grange, Lady, confined at St 

Hilda, ii. 415 
Grangemouth, L 408 
Graham, Sir John, his grave at 

Falkirk, i. 405 
Greenlaw, i. 32 
Greenock, iL 15 
Gretna Green, L 197 
Gray Mare's Tail, L 215 
Gulane Links, iL 140 

Habbie's Howe, ii. 91 
Haddington, iL 107—112 
Hailes castle, ii. 120 
Half. hanged Maggie Dickson, 

ii. 77 
HaUdon Hill, L 25. 
Hamilton, L 348 
Hamilton, Anne, Duchess of, 

L349 
Hamilton, Archbishop of St 

Andrews, his death, i. 397 
Hamilton, Count, his births 

pkoe, L 297 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, i, 

357; iL41 
Hamilton Palace, i. 348 
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Hand-fiMtiDg, a curious matri- 

monial custom, i. 195 
Uangingshaw castle, i. 160 
Harden castle, i. 99, note^ 
Harit's Dyke, L 33 
Harry Wynde, his behaviour in 

a conflict at Perth, ii. 367 
Hawthornden, ii. 86 
Hawick, i. 95 
Hawick OiU, i. 97 
Hay, family of, ii. 372 
Heathdale, i. 271 
Hedges, where and when first 

planted in Scotland, ii. 132, 

fioto. 
Helmsdale, ii. 302 
Henderland, Cockbum of, L 162, 

note. 
Henderson of Fordel, ancient 

family of, iL 150, note. 
Henry V I of England, resident 

at Kirkcudbright,'' i. 253 
Heriot*s Hospital, ii. 62 
Hermitage castle, i. 101 
Hoddam Tower, i. 206 
Holyrood Abbey an4 Palace, ii. 

61 
Home, author of Douglas, ii. 

119 
Hopetoun House, ii. 47 
Horsburgh castle, i. 188 
Houna, ii. 305 
Howe o' the Meamn, ii. 239 
Howgate Blouth, i. 331 
Howie, author of the Scots 

Worthies, i. 308 
Hume castle, i. 28 
Hume, David, birth-place of, i. 

43 
Hume, Sir Patrick, of Polwarth, 

anecdote of, i. 34 
Huuterian Museum, i. 378 
Huntlyand Huntly-wood, (Ber- 
wickshire,) i. 32 

Icolmkill, ii. 410 
Inchcolm, ii. 208 



Inches, beaatifal plaiuB so called 

at Perth, ii. 366' 
Inch Ganry, u. 148 
Inchmahomc, ii. 347 
Infanticide, singular story ot, 

at Dunbar, il. 127 
Innkeeper* dreadful story of an, 

X. 55 
Inverary, ii. 397 
Inveresk Churdi, ii* 76 
Inveigary, ii. 313 
Inverkeithing, ii. 149— -bttttle 

of, 153 
Inverleithen, i. 181 
Inverlochy castle, iL 314^— battle 

of, ibid. 
Invermay, Birks of, ii. 355 
Inverness, ii. 283—292 
lona, ii. 410 
Irvine, i. 310 
Isla, river, ii. 373 
Iskiy, ii. 412 

James III, anecdotes of, i. 316 
ii. 25 ; death of, L 412 

James IV sees a supposed ap- 
parition at Linlithgow, iL 32 

James V, anecdotes of, i 392, 
ii. 208, 228 

James VI, anecdotes of, L 392, 
ii. .43— Ills birth-place, 58— 
his antipathy to tobacco, 140 
—anecdotes of, 174, 220— 
curious letter of, 228— .aneo- 
dote of, 278 

Jai-dine Hall, i. 212 

Jedburgh, i. 83 

Jedburgh, town head of, i. 89 

Jews, the, project a station in 
Scotland, ii. 149 

John o* Groat's House, ii. 305 

John*s Haven, ii. 239 

Jolly Beggars, scene of Bums, 
L302 

Julius 1 1, Pope, statue of, how 
destroyed, ii. 28 

Jura, iL 412 
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Kaitreu Loch, ii. 351, note. 
Katrine, Loch, U. 343 
Kelso, i. 78 
Kelso Conroy, i. 79 
Keltic's Mends, ii. 326 
Keltnie, fine scenery on the, ii* 

362 
Ken, rii^er, i« 265 
Kenmore, ii. 382 
Kenmure castle, i. 265 
Kenneth III assassinated, ii. 240 
Kilbarchan, iL 13 
Kilbride castle, ii. 333 
Kildonan, ii. 303 
Killicninkie, ii. 380 
Killin, ii. 385 
Kilmahog, ii. 338 
Kilmarnock, i. 304 
Kilmorack Waterfalls, ii. 293 
Kilman, ii. 398 
Kilpatrick, ii. 388 
Kilravock, house of, ii. 279 
Kilwinning, i. 313 
Kincardine, county of, ii. 239*- 

castle of 240 
Kincardine, town of, ii. 317 
Kinfauns, il. 349 
Kinghom, ii. 205 
King's road in Selkirkshire, i. 

163 
Kinloas Abbey, ii. 275 
Kinnaird*s Head, ii. 262 
Kinnoul Rock, ii. 350u.hill of, 

369 
Kinross, ii. 164 
Kinross -shire, ii. 146 
Kippenross, ii. 330 
Kirkcaldy, ii. 204 
Kirkoonnel, Fair Helen of, i. 

201 
Kirkcudbright Bay, i. 249 
KtRKCUDBRiGHT, Stewartry of, 

i. 241 
Kirkcudbright, town of, i. 250— 

258 
Kirkmaiden, i. 276 
Kirkpatriok, family of, i. 234 



Kirkwall, ii. 422 

Kirriemuir, ii. 224 

Kir8tv*s Mount, (Dumfries,) i. 

Kirtle, rii^er, I. 201 

Knockfarrel, vitrified fort at, il. 
295 

Knox, John, statue of him at 
Glasgow, i. 373— .his birth- 
place, ii. Ill 

Lady Alva's Web, li. 322 

Ladykirk, i. 25 

Lady of the Lake, scenery of 

the, ii. 334, 346 
Lamerton Kirk, i. 46 
Lamington, i. 326 
Lamlash, ii. 113 
Lammermuir, a district of Ber« 

wickshire, i. 44 
Lammermuir Lion, i 41 
Lanark, i. 336 
Lanarksbirv, i. 322 
Langholm, i. 194 
I^angside, Battle-ground of, ii. 

14 
Lang Whang, the, i. 334 
Lanrick castle, ii. 337 
Laigie Craigs, i. 31 
Largo, iL 195 

Largs, i. 314— -battle of the, ibidr 
Lasswade, ii. 88 
Lauder, i. 73 
Lauderdale, a district of Ber» 

wickshire, i. 61 
Lauderdale, Duke of, i. 75 
Law-case, strange, at Forfar, ii. 

221 
liawrencekirk, ii. 241 
Lee, the, i. 344 
Lee Penny, the, i. 3t5 
liegend of the Baron of Manger* 

ton, i. 107 
Leighton, Bishop, anecdote of, 

ii. 328 
Leith, ii. 65 
Lennel Hous^, i. 26 
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Lennox, portrait of the Duchess 

of, ii. 115 
Leny, pass of, ii. 338 
Lerwick, ii. 420 
Letmahago, L 34? 
Lethington House, ii. 112 
Leven, ii. 198 
Leven, river, ii. 391 
Lewis* ii. 415 
Leyden, Dr John, his birth- 

place, i. 98 
Liddisdale, L 101^.^^ ixMuls in, 

100 
Linduden, i. 233 
Lindean Burjing-gronnd, L 126 
Linlithj^ow, ii. 19—46 
Linlithgow Palace, ii. 21—30 

LiMLITHOOWSHIRE, il. 18 

Linton Church, Rorhnrgbshire, 

i. 82 
linton, East, ii. 120 
Linton, West, i. 180 
Lithgow, William, the traveller, 

i. 242-^8 burial-pUuse, 337 
Loch Ard, ii. 348 
LocharmoflS, i. 227 
Loch Con, iL 348 
Loch Doon, i. 268 
Loch Dungeon, i. 267 
lioch Eck, ii. 398 
Loch £il, ii. 313 
Loch Erne, ii. 362— Loch Erne 

Head, 368 
l4>chiel, the young, his house, 

ii. 313 
Lochenbrack, i. 260 
Loch Katrine, ii. 343 
Loch Leven, ii. 165 
Loch Lochy, ii. 313 
lioch Lomond, it. 391 
Loch liubnaig, ii. 339 
Lochmaben, i. 210 
Loch Ness, ii. 311 
Loch of the Lowes, i. 161 
Loch Oich, ii. 313 
Lochryan, i. 276 
l^h Tay, ii. 3b4 



Lockerby, i. 213. 

Lockcrby Lidc, a, i. ibid. 

Lockhart Family, the, i. 344 

Logierait, ii. 379 

Lollards of Kyle, i. 280 

Lomond Hills in Fife, iL 168 

Longformacus, i. 59 

Long Niddiy, ii. 142 

Loretto, chapel of, ii. 73 

Loudoun Hill, i. 350 

Lowe, author of .Mary^s Dream, 

i. 265 
Luce Abbey, i. 275 
Luncarty, ii. 372 
lAindie, standing stones of, iL 

213 
LusB, il 392 

Mabie, L 244 

Macbeth, place where he met 
the witches, iL 276 — his castle 
at Inverness, 285 
Macduff, ii. 266 
Macduff's Cross, ii. 352 
Macfarquhar^s Bed, ii. 310 
Mackenzie, Sir Qeoige, his bink- 

place, ii. 230 . 
Mackie, Peter, a religious enthu- 
siast, ludicrous anecdote of ^ 
iL 376 
Maclean of Lochbui, iL 406 
Alacpherson, the robber, iL 267 
Macwhirter, ^r Ulriok, Legend 

of, L 316 
Maggie Lauder, iL 190 
Magistrate, instance of the sa» 

gacity of a Sooitibh, iL 21^9 
Maiden-bower Cng, i. 228 
Maiden, the, or Scottish Guillo- 
tine, ii. 63 
Malcolm II assassinated, ii. 921 
Malcolm III, his mother, iL 356 
Mangerton Tower, i. 107 
Manners, traits of fonoer, at 

Inverness, ii. 290, note. 
Mansfield, Earl of, his birth, 
place, i. 227 



